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As a west Indian I naturally feel very strongly the complete 
absence of any sort of West Indian cricketing history, or indeed 
of books on the game in this part of the world at all; for only Mr 
Constantine and Mr Bruce Hamilton have previously brought our 
viewpoint before the world. This book is an attempt to remedy the 
omission by presenting the panorama of West Indian big cricket 
as it has unfolded over the years. 

It is an interesting subject, naturally, as it has cricket for its 
main and only theme, and a thrilling one. And most of all, a happy 
one. Cricket is more the national game of the West Indian than it 
is even of the Englishman. No other sport or pastime has such a 
hold upon the mind of the average Barbadian, Trinidadian, 
Jamaican or Guianese, no matter what his age, religion, colour, 
race or social standing. On the cricket field these differences are 
merged, and a man stands or falls by his prowess. He is watched 
by a knowledgeable crowd, never quite as large as at the biggest 
games in England or Australia, but one that knows its men and 
the finer points of the game. And the crowd is as keen to see its 
own team win as any of the players. This keenness sometimes 
carries enthusiasm beyond the bounds of propriety, and certainly 
throwing bottles is a deplorable habit, one we sincerely trust will 
never reappear; however, the West Indian spectator becomes so 
absorbed in the struggle going on on the field that he sometimes 
loses himself in it, and in this keenness, which is really a splendid 
thing, we must find our excuses for his exuberance. 

As a small boy I used to go to the ground of the Georgetown 
Cricket Club, Bourda, to watch British Guiana play intercolonial 
games with other colonies, and to watch the Georgetown Cricket 
Club play club matches in the local leagues. Intercolonial games 
started at eleven-thirty, but I was always there at ten. I used to 
like to sit all alone in one corner of the stand, and just look at the 
great empty ground, only the groundsman and his crew of small 
boys working on the pitch, and a couple of white-coated waiters 
wandering around, clearly visible from the ground outside as they 
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went about their respective duties in the Members* PaviKunr 
There would have been rain recently. In British Guiana it is 
always raining, or has just rained, or clearly it is about to rain, 
and the telephone in the pavilion would be going constantly as 
members rang up to ask what sort of condition the ground was in, 
what time the barman thought play would start, had so and so got 
there yet, and so on and so forth. 

As time went by people would begin trickling into the ground, 
and by quarter to eleven there was always a smattering of the 
cricketers present, taking a preliminary practice, where any and 
everybody was allowed to gather round and field or bowl, and 
scatter madly as someone put his weight behind a straight drive. 
Then the captains, mighty men, would walk out to inspect the 
pitch, the coin would be tossed, and the game would start. The 
ground would as yet be not more than half full, as most people 
would be working, and for an hour and a half, until one o’clock 
and the luncheon break, we would concentrate on the cricket, not 
missing a ball, and discuss the finer points with the gravity and 
learning of professors. 

But during the lunch-break the shops would close (all business 
places close half-day when a big cricket match is going on) and 
people would just flood into the ground* By three every available 
place would be taken, all in shirt sleeves and pretty dresses, for 
women are just as keen cricketing fans in the West Indies as men, 
and there m the broiling sun this capacity crowd would sit day 
after day as long as the match continued. 

But sitting and just watching cricket was never any fun for a 
West Indian crowd. It had to feel that it was getting into the 
game itself* Barracking is one method of accomplishing this, but 
usually there is little to barrack about in an intercolonial game* 
The handclap when a batsman is nearing his fifty or hundred is 
another* This can be very unnerving* When a batsman is about 
97 the entire crowd starts clapping slowly as the bowler starts his 
run up. Should the necessary runs not be scored the clapping 
dies away sadly, to recommence as the bowler starts another ball. 
But should the batsman step in and punch a boundary, everyone 
leaps up and shrieks his delight! 

When all is said and done, however, there is nothing that a 
West Indian spectator enjoys so much as betting on the game* 
By this I do not mean to imply that we have bookies and that 
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sums of money change hands on the results of a match. 
This may happen, but is generally and righdy condemned. But 
die small bet, a few shillings, sometimes even a dollar (four-and- 
twopence) on the most unlikely occurrences, or on anything at all, 
keeps everyone in a combative, and happy, mood. Men bet on 
whether a batsman will score off the coming ball, on whether the 
bowler will bowl a full toss, on whether a wicket will fall in the 
over, on whether such-and-such a batsman will make ten. I have 
even heard two old cronies betting on whether the umpire would 
give a nine-ball over by mistake, which, incidentally, in that 
particular game he never did. 

And this betting is not confined to the big games. At any cricket 
match there will always be someone anxious to bet on some crazy 
thing, and there will always be someone anxious to take him. 
Perhaps the most prophetic bet I ever heard made was at the 
start of a first division club match between Georgetown and the 
East Indian Cricket Club. Georgetown were the stronger team, 
including several first-class cricketers, and on this occasion they 
won the toss and had first use of a splendid pitch. There was 
nothing in the East Indian opening attack to alarm the batsmen, 
and everyone was quite sure that Georgetown would enjoy a great 
day. As the opening pair came out the betting started. The two 
batsmen were Alan Outridge and A. B. de Caires. Outridge was 
a splendid all-round cricketer who had represented British Guiana 
and was a very useful bat. De Caires was one of a cricket-playing 
brotherhood, one of whom, Frank, had played for the West Indies 
in Test cricket. He was a good solid batsman, who in this match 
actually scored a century. As they neared the pitch, someone near 
me tinned to a friend and said: ‘I’ll bet you two bob that Outridge 
makes a duck.’ It was taken, naturally. Outridge faced the opening 
bowler, and to one of the very first balls, before he had scored, 
essayed a square cut and placed the ball in the hands of gully. 
The side went on to make considerably more than 400, but this 
particular spectator, who was, remarkably enough, a Georgetown 
supporter, had certainly put the evil eye on Outridge. 

Club cricket is the backbone of all cricket, and this is perhaps 
more true in the West Indies than anywhere else. Except during 
the visit of an overseas side the average West Indian cricketer 
enjoys only two first-class matches a year, and then if he is lucky. 
So club cricket is his only method of retaining and improving his 
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skill. And the first division club tournaments are a very high 
of cricket There are not more than four or five first-division clubs 
in any of the coloniesj so it will be seen that on the average, every 
side contains at least two first-class cricketers, and usually several 
more who are either former or future colony players. The cricket 
is confined to Saturday afternoons, usually three or four to each 
game, with play proceeding from one-thirty, or more usually two, 
to five-thirty or six. Second-division cricket is played over two 
afternoons, and is generally barred to top-class players. 

Unfortunately, important as this class of cricket is, we shall not 
be able to devote any time to it in this history. Our work will be 
cut out to follow all the varying phases of the West Indian cricketer 
in the intercolonial games, the tours, and in the Tests to which he 
at last aspired after many hard years of trying and improving. 

Only four of the West Indian colonies are generally classed as 
first-class in the cricketing sense: Barbados, British Guiana, Trini¬ 
dad and Jamaica. Of these, Barbados is by far the smallest, a tiny 
little island stuck miles away out in the middle of the Atlantic, 
but it is the largest in anything connected with the great game. 

A very pretty island, with delightful beaches, rolling country¬ 
side, Barbados has been called ‘Little England’ by her West Indian 
admirers, and she is the principal holiday resort of the West 
Indians. First-class cricket in Barbados was first played on the 
Garrison Savannah, and fittingly enough, for in the West Indies 
as in almost every other dime, it was the military who first intro¬ 
duced the game. Not very long afterwards the venue of home 
Barbadian matches was moved to the ‘Bay’, the home ground of 
the Wanderers Cricket Club, one of the premier Barbadian sides. 
Finally, upon the occasion of the visit of R. Slade Lucas’s amateur 
team to the West Indies early in 1895, the games were moved to 
Kensington, the home ground of the Pickwick Cricket Club, and 
there they have remained ever since. Kensington Oval is a batting 
paradise, when in good condition, and many are the famous bat¬ 
ting feats which have been accomplished there. After rain, how¬ 
ever, it can produce what is probably the most featful gluepot in 
the world, not barring Melbourne, and the Barbadian crowds 
have seen some amazing games, including one never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten Test Match. 

Barbados was the first West Indian colony into the intercolonial 
field, and she has remained in the very forefront of cricket ever 
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__ Her early years were blessed with a considerable amount of 
success, and then in 1892 she entered upon a veritable golden age 
which lasted down to 1927, an age of tremendous batsmen, more 
than one top-ranking bowler, and generally phenomenal success, 
against other colonies and visiting teams from England. In 1927 
the race of giants passed for a while, and down to the outbreak of 
the Second World War the Barbadians had to take place behind 
Trinidad and the Guianese, but during that contest they produced 
a whole new array of stars and have largely regained their premier 
place in recent years. 

Of great players Barbados has had more than her share. The 
Goodmans, Sir Harold Austin, the Challenors, Tim Tarilton, 
Harry Ince, Francis and Griffith, the Brownes, Derek Sealy, John 
Goddard, Martindale and Williams, and C. B. Clarke, and of 
course the mighty ‘Ws\ Dennis Atkinson, like Sealy, has to be 
shared with Trinidad. 

British Guiana is the largest of the British West Indian posses¬ 
sions, and the only one on the South American continent. It is a 
vast, mighty country, once one escapes from the unimpressive 
coastal strip, and boasts immense rivers, rolling savannahs, lofty 
mountains and magnificent waterfalls, including Kaieteur, the 
greatest in the world. Her people mine and grow rice and sugar 
cane, and cattle ranch in the interior. She was Barbados’ first 
opponent, and throughout the nineteenth century fairly held her 
own in big cricket. Matches in these days were played on Eve 
Leary Parade Ground, a large open field faced north and south by 
military barracks, but before long the venue was changed to the 
present home of the colony’s cricket, the ground of the George¬ 
town Cricket Club at Bourda, Georgetown; a batsman’s delight 
at nearly all times, despite the immense amount of rain that is 
about in this equatorial country. With the end of the ’nineties 
British Guianese cricket entered upon a long period of absolute 
doldrums not relieved until 1925, when Barbados was finally 
beaten again and Trinidad pressed close. For the next fifteen years 
British Guiana fairly ranked with Trinidad as top dog in the 
Caribbean, but the war set her back a considerable distance, 
although evidence suggests that she is again beginning to find a 
side worthy of her best days. 

Famous Guianese cricketers included Stanley Sproston, Maurice 
Fernandes, the Wights, the Christianis, Peter Bayley, Berkeley 
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Gaskin* Bruce Pairaudeau* and* of course, ‘Snuffle 5 Browne* who 
was born and learnt Ms cricket in Barbados, but who gave the 
benefit of his skill to British Guiana. 

Trinidad is the commercial centre of the West Indies* a large 
island where every business has its headquarters and where one is 
well aware of being in the big city. She was a late entry into the 
intercolonial cricket field* not appearing until 1869, but she 
quickly made her mark. For a long time her efforts in inter¬ 
colonial games were handicapped by the rule prohibiting profes¬ 
sionals from appearing in these contests* and thus robbing the 
island of her best bowlers* two men named Woods and Cumber- 
batch* who were absolutely devastating English touring teams. In 
time* however* she discovered amateurs of comparable ability* 
and although definitely inferior to Barbados up to 1927* since 
then she has never been surpassed in West Indian cricket, 

The Trinidadians first played their games at Sr Clair* but they* 
too* soon moved to a new and permanent home* the Queen’s Park 
Oval* home of the Queen’s Park Cricket Club* a delightful ground 
set in the heart of a large open park called the Savannah* and 
with a range of hills in the background. There was only one draw¬ 
back to the Queen’s Park ground* the use of a matting wicket 
which has been general since early times* although it is happy to 
record that a change has finally been made and a turf wicket in¬ 
stalled, In the early days the matting used was made of coconut 
fibre* and kept the balance between bat and ball very level* i£ 
anything in favour of the bowler* which is as it should be. Cen¬ 
turies were rare at Port of Spain* but in 1935 a jute matting wicket 
was laid down which changed all that. Immense scores have in 
recent years been the order of the day on the Savannah* and the 
doleful fact is that no Test has been finished on this ground since 
the year the new mat was laid, 

Trinidad stars include A, E. Harragin* the G.O.M, of the 
island’s cricket* as Sir Harold Austin was for Barbados; the profes¬ 
sionals* Woods, Cumberbatch and later George John; the Con¬ 
stantines* Sydney Smith* Joe Small and Wilton St Hill, Colin 
Roach* the Grants* the Stollmeyers* Gerry Gomez and Sonny 
Ramadhin, 

Jamaica is the latest of the colonies to take up big cricket* 
although there was a large proportion of Jamaicans on the first 
West Indian side ever to go abroad. A large island* she combines* 
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some of the attributes of all her three cricketing sisters,. She has 
a range of mountains and an attractive interior like British Guiana, 
beautiful beaches and a thriving tourist trade like Barbados, and 
is an important trading and business centre like Trinidad. She 
also possesses two first-class cricket grounds, Sabina Park at 
Kingston on the south side of the island, and Montego Bay on 
the northern side. 

Although most touring teams from England paid Jamaica a 
visit, the standard of play in the early days was relatively low, due 
no doijbt to lack of top-class experience, for Jamaica is rather far 
away from the other three first-dass cricketing colonies and has 
not, until very recently, been able to play a regular part in West 
Indies cricket. In the ’twenties, however, she developed a remark¬ 
able strain of batsmen, which does not yet appear to be exhausted, 
and has always been a most difficult nut to crack. Her most famous 
representatives on the cricket field have been R. K. Nunes, F. R. 
Martin, George Headley, Ivan Barrow, Kenneth Wee'kes, the Holts, 
father and son, A. F. Rae, Hines Johnson and A. L. Valentine. 

Although not ranked as first-class the other West Indian islands 
have on occasion produced players of considerable ability and given 
some touring sides a few surprises. The Ollivierres, who hail from 
St Lucia, are perhaps the finest of the small island players, and 
young Neverson must be a batsman of more titan average ability. 
I have not yet seen him bat. 

These then are the scenes and the players. We must hurry on 
to the action. 




CHAPTER 1 




Early Days 


The first west Indian intercolonial cricket match was played 
in Barbados, on the Garrison Savannah, on 15th and 16th Feb¬ 
ruary 1865, and the opponents were British Guiana. The weather 
does not appear to have been of the best on this august and most 
important occasion, and the visitors were absolutely routed, as was 
to happen so often in the future. Indeed Guiana only scored 22 
and 33. Barbados, if not compiling any record totals, did well 
enough to win by 143 runs. The outstanding figures in the match 
were two brothers, Smith by name. F. B. Smith, the first great 
cricketer produced by Barbados, captained the home team and 
carried his bat in the second innings for 50* * He also took ten 
wickets and a catch off the bowling of his brother. A. Smith 
opened the batting with his brother, scored 13 and 9, and 
took all the other eight wickets that fell to bowlers in the two 
British Guiana innings, apart from taking two catches off F.B.’s 
bowling. G. Whitehall scored 21 for Barbados. Apart from 
him there was little else accomplished for the winners. No 
Guianese batsman reached double figures in the game, but 
three of her bowlers, F. M. Bury, W. D. Berridge and R. C. 
Tucker did well. 

* * * 

The ball thus having been set rolling, a return engagement was 
arranged for British Guiana in September of the same year, and 
again the home side proved victorious, to even up the score. 
Barbados had the better of the early part of the game and in the 
last innings British Guiana was set the largest total of the match, 
146, to win. After a thrilling fight she scraped home by two wickets; 
a young man named W. A. Watson, who scored 39 ^ the 

face of some very fast, and apparently dangerous, bowling from the 
Smiths, Was the hero of the hour. A. Smith had eight wickets in 
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this gams and was the best bowler. Highest score for the B 
badians was 33 by S. Browne. 

It had been intended to play two matches on this occasion, as 
later became the general custom in inter-island visits, but the 
design was abandoned after a tragic boating accident in which 
seven persons were drowned. This happened on the treacherous 
Essequibo River, which has been the scene of many similar mis¬ 
haps. The great Smith very narrowly escaped with his life in this 
disaster; two other cricketers, R. D. Stewart and H. S. Beresford 
of the British Guiana side, were not so fortunate. 


§L 
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Intercolonial rivalry languished for four years after this melan¬ 
choly occurrence, but in January 1869 Trinidad entered the field 
with two games against a visiting British Guiana team, and in 1871 
British Guiana offered Barbados an invitation which was accepted, 
and the sides met again in September of that year. British Guiana 
had been sufficiently ambitious to invite Trinidad to send a side 
also; the Trinidadians accepted but were let down by shipping 
arrangements and never did arrive. 

The game, being in the nature of a decider of that early rivalry, 
attracted a very large crowd, and even so important a personage 
as the Governor was fortunate to get a seat. Barbados won the 
toss and sent British Guiana in. It has been suggested that this 
was caused by the desire of Smith to show off his well-dressed 
men to the best advantage in the field, a motive we should hardly 
expect to find in the captain of a representative colony side. In 
any event his move was followed by considerable success, British 
Guiana falling soon after lunch for 115. The visitors did even 
worse, however, and had lost eight for 98 at the close. As play 
began at 11 a.m. a very full day’s play had only produced 213 
runs, which shows that we moderns are not the only ones who 
can be criticized on the grounds of slow scoring. Best bowler for 
Barbados was Dr Alleyne, who took five for 52. 

On the second day Barbados showed her strength. W. Outtram 
hit hard for 42 not out, and the team gained a useful lead of 33. 
British Guiana were then shot out for 91, and would have made 
many less but for a magnificent attacking innings by H. Unwin, 
who hit 51 run out, and went so far as to break the umpire’s 
umbrella with a powerful shot! The Rev. T. Clarke bowled very 
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brought his match analysis to eight wickets for 56 runs, 
needed only 59 and won early on the third day by 
eight wickets to establish a clear superiority. 


* * * 


This defeat seems to have sapped the enthusiasm of British 
Guiana for several years, and there was no further intercolonial 
activity until 1879 when a schoolboy eleven, composed of 
Harrisonians, toured St Kitts and Antigua and did very well. In 
1880 Barbados attempted to get real intercolonial contests going 
again and invited both British Guiana and Trinidad to compete in 
a tournament at Bridgetown. British Guiana declined the invita¬ 
tion, making the time-honoured excuse that her players could not 
obtain leave, and Trinidad would not go alone, so the plan fell 
through. In 1883, however, twelve forgetful years having passed 
since the last encounter, British Guiana did agree to send a side. 
The two colonies met for the fourth time on the Wanderers’ 
pound on 12th and 13th September 1883.* This was the first 
intercolonial match in Barbados since 1865, and aroused intense 
interest. Small scoring as usual prevailed, and although British 
Guiana led by ten runs in the first innings, Barbados accomplished 
a splendid feat in hitting the highest score of the match, 104, to 
win by six wickets. G. Laurie Pile, the Barbadian captain, and a 
worthy successor to Smith, was undoubtedly the hero of the 
match. He took seven wickets, was one of the only two Barbadian 
batsmen to reach double figures in the first innings, and won the 
game with a brilliant 40 not out. F. Wright, the Guianese captain, 
was also the best man for his side, batting well for 45 in the second 
innings. 

* * * 


Cricket was not again to be allowed to die in the West Indies, 
and from now on many were the ambitious projects put forward 
to improve and publicise the various colonies. In 1885 the George¬ 
town Cricket Club became so bold as to publish the averages of 
its season in Wisden. The figures are all in favour of the bowlers, 
and mention is made of the very poor condition of the Parade 
Ground at Eve Leary, which is blamed for this state of affairs. 

In the interim British Guiana and Trinidad had met twice, with the honours 
t0 ^ U ^ ana * secon d game, played at Georgetown in 1882, E. F. 

Wright recorded the first first-class century in the West Indies. 
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The following year a real step forward was taken in the decision 
of the colonies to send a side to tour the United States and Canada. 
This venture, principally the work of G. N. Wyatt and regarded 
with considerable scepticism at the outset, turned out an unquali¬ 
fied success. Wyatt, a fine hard-hitting bat, was the backbone of 
the British Guiana side around this time, and certainly did wonders 
for the cricket of this colony. 

The team was made up of Wyatt himself, R. H. Stewart, a spin 
bowler and useful bat, A. W. Swain, a steady bowler, and Louis 
Kerr, a fine batsman and brilliant wicket-keeper from British 
Guiana. Barbados supplied three players, E. M. Skeete, excellent 
with the bat, T. S. Skeete, a steady defensive player, and W. O. 
Collymore. From Jamaica came L. R. Fyffe, the field captain, a 
veteran whose principal value to the side was his remarkable luck 
with the toss, J. Lees, a top-class all-rounder, E. N. Marshall, a 
batsman, W. H. Farquharson, a bowler, J. M. Burke, the baby of 
the side and a most useful all-rounder, Percy Isaacs, a wicket¬ 
keeper, and Leo Isaacs, a left-handed batsman. 

Thirteen matches were played, 6 being won and 5 lost. Both 
Halifax Wanderers and Toronto C.C. were beaten in a single 
innings, the tourists hitting 319 against the former side. Belmont 
C.G. and the strong Germantown side repaid this decisive com¬ 
pliment. Scoring was generally low, and only 10 out of the 23 
innings played by the West Indians passed the hundred mark. 
Lees headed the batting averages with 466 runs, average 22-40, and 
Marshall, E. M. Skeete and Farquharson also batted well. Wyatt 
gave one glimpse of his best form when scoring 64, but apart from 
that failed dismally. Farquharson (61 wickets at 9 16 each), Stewart 
(42 wickets at 9 19) and Burke (65 wickets at 10 1) were three very 
effective bowlers, and the results of the tour rather suggested that 
Jamaica could probably hold its own against the other colonies at 
this time. 


A return visit was paid by the Americans late in 1887, but they 
were generally too weak to extend the colonies, and British Guiana, 
Trinidad and Grenada all decisively defeated the touring team. 
Barbados had to be content with having the better of a drawn 
game. The Georgetown averages of this year point to the supremacy 
of Guianese cricket for a very short period around this time. 
Wright had the pleasure of scoring 1,084 runs, average 40-40, and 
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89 wickets at 5 *48, and he had good support from Wyatt 
and R. Garnett. Indeed, just before the American visit British 
Guiana twice heavily defeated the Barbadians at Bourda, the first 
time big cricket was played on this ground. British Guiana won 
the first game by 108 runs, and after a harder fight, ran away with 
the second by six wickets. Cricket was in the air at this time. In 
1888 a St Vincent side toured Barbados; both Wyatt and Fyffe 
were trying to arrange a West Indian tour of England, in which 
they were unsuccessful; and Jamaica broached the idea of playing 
an intercolonial tournament at Bridgetown. In 1889 a non-repre¬ 
sentative Guianese side toured Barbados and played several games, 
but lost the Colony match, although only four runs separated the 
final scores. 






CHAPTER 2 




The Intercolonial Cup 


In September 1S91, for the first time Trinidad agreed to send 
a side to compete with her two sister colonies, and so a triangular 
tournament was held at Bridgetown. 

Barbados and British Guiana played the opening match and a 
fierce struggle it was. Pile won the toss and sent the visiting side 
in to bat, Clifford Goodman took seven wickets for 25 and they 
were all out for 54. For British Guiana, however, Oscar Weber 
did still better, having eight wickets for 17, and Barbados led 
by one run. Scoring improved in the second innings, but Good¬ 
man took seven more wickets for 32 and again British Guiana 
could not top the hundred. In the end Barbados won by four 
wickets. 

However, Trinidad lost to British Guiana, and then to 
Barbados by no less than an innings. Percy Goodman scored 
74 and Barbados totalled 240 for six, both scores being records for 
intercolonial cricket, Clifford Goodman gained the remarkable 
analysis of six wickets for seven runs in nine overs and three balls 
in the Trinidad second innings. To complete the series it had been 
intended that Barbados should play a combined side, but Wyatt, 
captaining British Guiana, claimed that the inclusion of any Trini¬ 
dad player would weaken his side and so a return was played 
between Barbados and British Guiana. Pile won the toss again, 
he seems to have been very lucky in these contests, and took first 
innings on a pitch which was by no means perfect but too heavy 
to help the Guianese fast bowlers. A total of 214 resulted, Clifford 
Goodman getting 68. He then proceeded to take 11 wickets 
for 64 runs and give his side a victory by an innings and 55 
runs. 

So Barbados was undisputed champion of the West Indies. It 
will be seen that her victory was mainly due to the efforts of 
Clifford Goodman and his younger brother Percy, who was only 
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years old when the tournament started. The Goodmans are 
the first West Indian cricketers to appear in this narrative who 
really reached an international standard. Clifford was an outstand¬ 
ing fast medium bowler, one of the best the West Indies has ever 
seen, and perhaps the best in his class. A big man, he brought the 
ball down from a great height and made devastating use of die 
fast half-volley and yorker. He never played cricket abroad; indeed 
his career lasted for a very short time, but he enjoyed sensational 
success both against Trinidad and British Guiana, as we have 
seen, and also against the English touring teams which shortly 
began to visit the West Indies with some regularity. Add to this 
the fact that he was a dangerous hard-hitting batsman and we have 
a most useful cricketer. 

Percy Goodman is one of the great West Indian batsmen. He 
made his debut at this early age in international cricket, and for 
the next twenty years he had no superior amongst batsmen in die 
colonies. He was also an efficient captain and a useful bowler. He 
made two visits to England and enjoyed considerable success on 
both occasions. In addition to Percy and Clifford there were two 
other brothers, Evan and Aubrey, both cricketers of repute. 


The success of the 1891 series had encouraged the colonies to 
place the intercolonial competition on a regular basis, and all the 
islands subscribed to a fine trophy to be presented to the winning 
team after the next meeting, at St Clair, Port of Spain, early in 
1893. The rules of the tournament provided for two play-to-finish 
contests, the winner of the previous tournament playing the winner 
of an elimination game between the two other sides. Due mainly 
to the objections of British Guiana and Barbados coloured men 
were barred from the matches, a severe blow to Trinidad, who 
depended entirely upon her coloured professionals for bowling. 
This unfortunate ruling, we are happy to relate, lasted for no 
more than ten years. 

Unhappily British Guiana was unable to compete in the initial 
tournament, so there was only one match. In the absence of her 
coloured stars Trinidad was forced to rely entirely upon Queen’s 
Park players and she was badly beaten by an innings and 92 runs. 
That Barbados would probably have won anyway was shown later 
when the visitors took on a more representative eleven and defeated 
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them also. Taking part in this match was L. S, Constantine, the 
first of the two great players of that name. 


& * * 

Early in 1895 West Indian cricket took a further step forward 
in the visit of a young English amateur side under the captaincy 
of R* Slade Lucas, a Middlesex player. Few of the members of 
his team axe at all known in cricket to-day, being mostly University 
undergraduates or good club players, although H. R. Bromley 
Davenport later played with success against South Africa. The 
team was considered quite strong enough to hold the West Indies, 
however. 

The side first played in Barbados, two colony matches being 
arranged. In the opening match Lucas won the toss on a 
bad wicket and strangely chose to bat. The outcome may be 
readily imagined; Clifford Goodman took six wickets for 14 and 
the innings dosed for 48. In the second innings Goodman brought 
his analysis to 14 wickets for 85 runs, and although the Eng¬ 
lishmen fought hard they were beaten by five wickets. A thirteen- 
a-side match followed, with the United Services, which gave 
Lucas’s team rather the better of a draw, and then the return 
with Barbados was played. 

And what a game it was. The wicket was good, and when D, 
Macaulay, captaining the home eleven, won the toss he naturally 
chose to bat. Barbados made scoring look very easy, compiling 517. 
G. C. Learmond (86) and G. B. Y. Cox (68) scored 151 for the 
first wicket, and nearly everyone else got runs in what was easily 
a West Indian record. Remarkably enough, no one reached three 
figures. In the circumstances the touring side did very well to 
reach 303. Clifford Goodman bowled very well and took six 
wickets, but they cost him 108 runs, K W. Bush hitting a splendid 
101. As the law then stood, Macaulay had to enforce the follow on, 
being more than 120 runs ahead, an unfortunate situation in view 
of his tired bowling. Again the English side did well, reaching 
396, with J. M. Dawson 138 and Bromley-Davenport 91. Its tall 
scoring was due in no little part to the complete inability of Good¬ 
man to find his bowling form. A. J. Somers Cocks, an Englishman 
schoohnastering at Harrison College, did very well to take eight 
wickets for 99, but Barbados needed 183 to win. She batted confi¬ 
dently on the afternoon of the fourth day, the match was also 
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g records for time, and finished with in for four, well on 
the way to victory. But as so often happens, a collapse set in on 
the final day and the English team snatched a sensational victory 
by 25 runs. 

Following these great deeds the rest of the tour was rather anti- 
climactic. Innings victories were recorded over Antigua and St 
Kitts, and St Lucia was defeated by ten wickets. Almost as sensa¬ 
tional as the Barbadian match however was a one-day game with 
St Vincent, when the Englishmen collapsed for 48 and lost the 
game by 90 runs. In Trinidad they won a twelve-a-side game with 
the Queen’s Park Club before going down to the tune of eight 
wickets before the colony side. Woods and Cumberbatch bowling 
with great effect. They beat British Guiana decisively, however, 
in the first colony match. Rain spoiled the second, but British 
Guiana appeared to hold the upper hand. Finally the side went to 
Jamaica, where All Jamaica was beaten in a twelve-a-side game by 
an innings and 96 runs. A very similar result followed against the 
Jamaica Bom, and West Jamaica also fell by an innings. North 
Jamaica was beaten by seven wickets before, to the surprise of 
everyone. All Jamaica won the return match by eight wickets; 
J. W. Toone 13 wickets for 80 runs. 

Lucas’s side therefore won 10 and lost 4 of 16 games, and they 
did a good job of introducing West Indians to international cricket. 
Dawson and Bush batted very well, and Bush also took 106 wickets, 
average 9 43, sharing the bowling honours with Bromley Daven¬ 
port: 113 wickets, average 8 61. 

In the outcome of this tour British Guiana definitely finished 
with the worst record against the visitors, Trinidad, Barbados 
and Jamaica all recording one victory. But in the second inter¬ 
colonial tournament, played at Bourda in September of this same 
year, British Guiana went to town in a fashion it could not repeat 
for thirty-four years. Trinidad was beaten by an innings and 217 
runs, the heaviest defeat at that time in West Indian history. Then 
the home team went on to beat Barbados by 175 runs. Wright was 
now quite a veteran, but he was in splendid form in this tourna¬ 
ment, excelling against Barbados, but chief honours went to C. H. 
King, who, playing in his first colony match, scored 135 against 
Trinidad, the first century in the intercolonial competition. 



CHAPTER 3 


Trial by Strength 


The reports given out by Lucas’s men must have been all in 
favour of the islands, for in 1896 not one but two English sides 
toured the West Indies. How this came about is a rather touchy 
subject. Lord Hawke had apparently decided to take one of his 
famous touring sides on a West Indian tour, spreading the gospel 
of cricket at which he was so good, and unfortunately at the same 
time the Barbadian cricket authorities, enjoying to the full the 
surfeit of cricket which they had been experiencing in the last two 
years, invited another amateur combination, led by Mr A. Priest¬ 
ley, to tour this part of the world. The result was some unpleasant¬ 
ness between the two leaders. The tours were arranged so that the 
sides would not be in the same island at the same time, but this 
did occur once, and although the players fraternized, the captains 
refused to ‘see’ each other. Lord Hawke had previously ordered 
Mr Priestley to abandon his visit, which of course the latter was 
by no means willing to do. 

Whatever ill-feeling may have been present between the two 
captains, there can be no doubt that the large amount of really 
good cricket which took place helped the West Indies tremend¬ 
ously. Both elevens contained some top-class cricketers. Lord 
Hawke had as his star Sir Pelham Warner, then plain P. F. Warner, 
an Oxford Blue, and already showing the form which was to make 
him one of the premier batsmen in the world. His presence, and 
the splendid ability he displayed, were particularly gratifying to 
West Indians as he had spent a large part of his youth in Trinidad 
and had received part of his education at Harrison College in 
Barbados. Also in this side were such well-known cricketers as 
the late Sir Henry Leveson Gower, G. R. Bardswell, Bromley 
Davenport, Christopher Heseltine, Dawson of the previous side 
and of course Lord Hawke himself. Priestley included no less a 
figure than A. E. Stoddart, then at the height of his powers and 
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clearly one of the great batsmen of the day. Also on hand were 
Sammy Woods, R. C. N. Palairet, and Bush of the previous side. 

To take Hawke’s side first, the tour opened in Trinidad, where 
the tourists felt the full strength of Messrs Woods and Cumber- 
batch. Woods took nine wickets for 98 and his partner ten for 92, 
these two bowling unchanged except for she overs. Trinidad won by 
137 runs, Hawke’s side collapsing for 58 in their second innings. 
Best batting in the match came from Warner, who made 74 in 

the first innings. ... . . 

A return was duly played, and again Trinidad won convincingly, 
by five wickets. Woods had ten for 67 and Cumberbatch eight for 
91. Actually in this game the English bowling was just as good, 
and the result might have been much closer except for some really 
deplorable fielding by the tourists in the first Trinidadian innings. 

The side now moved on to Grenada where two decisive victories 
in twelve-a-side games somewhat restored the battered ego ol the 
team. St Vincent was then beaten on a matting wicket by 138 runs, 
Warner playing a record innings for the West Indies of 156. St 
Vincent also revealed some batting talent, however. Ivan made 62 
and O. R. Layne had 58 in the second innings. 

And then Barbados, which side had, as we shall see, over¬ 
whelmed Priestley’s team. Alas, the principal agent of destruction, 
Clifford Goodman, could not find his form, and for the first time 
Lord Hawke’s men really found theirs. They compiled 290 and 
gained a substantial first innings lead of 124. However, P. I. Cox 
came to the rescue with a gallant 74 and the island avoided defeat. 
Leveson Gower, who had done very well in the small islands with 
the ball, took eight wickets for 126 in this game. 

The return match was a really close struggle, in which the 
tourists finally took the honours by four wickets, thanks to a 
glorious unbeaten 113 by Warner. Warner went on to score 110 
against Antigua at St Johns, 81 against St Kitts at Basseterre and 
71 against St Lucia at Castries, all three games being won by sub¬ 
stantial margins. In the last game Lord Hawke made 108. 

Last stop was British Guiana, Jamaica not being included in 
the itinerary. Leveson Gower seized the opportunity to hit a great 
136, and the Guianese had to follow on 186 behind. On this 
occasion Stanley Sproston batted beautifully for 95 ^ Evan 
Goodman, who had changed colonies, made 65. But Heseltine 
brought his match performance to eight wickets for 90 and the 
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touring side won by seven wickets. The return game was won 
even more decisively* by nine wickets* and Lord Hawke’s side 
was well on the way to winning the third match when rain pre¬ 
vented further play. 

Hawke’s side therefore won 9 and lost only 2 of 14 matches* 
but in games against strictly first-class sides they won only 3 and 
lost 2 of 7 games* and the West Indian islands could be very 
proud of their efforts against a side which was at least as good as 
an average University team. 

Star of the side was undoubtedly Warner* who made 984 runs* 
average 51 -15. He was well supported by Bardswell, Leveson 
Gower and Hawke, Bromley Davenport* Heseltine and Leveson 
Gower were the best bowlers, 

Priestley’s side* depending overmuch on the ability of Stoddart* 
were vastly less successful. They opened their tour with Barbados 
and lost the first colony match by an innings and 41 runs* Clifford 
Goodman taking 12 wickets for 104 runs. Stoddart batted well for 
42 in the first innings* but in the second was dean bowled by 
Goodman for 16. The tourists then went down to St Vincent for 
a holiday match and won decisively by an innings and 139 runs, 
Stoddard getting 153 not out* and W, Williams tating eight 
wickets for 20. Thus encouraged* they returned to Barbados and 
took a threc-wickets win in an exiting match, Goodman’s bowling 
gave the islanders a clear superiority in the early stages of the 
match* but Stoddart found devastating form in the second innings, 
and the colony collapsed for 52, Stoddart took ten wickets for 41 
in the match. Even so* the tourists made heavy weather of getting 
82 to win* and Goodman brought his match analysis to ten for 
106. But Barbados regained the honours decisively in the final 
match* by 36 runs* and Goodman had 14 wickets for 90 runs. 
For the only time on the tour Woods revealed his best bowling 
form and took nine wickets for 76, ' 

Both St Kitts and Antigua were beaten in a single innings; 
Stoddart made 133 against the first and 107 against Antigua* and 
R, Leigh-Barratt 96 in this last game, St Kitts batted so poorly 
that the side was dismissed for 48 and 29, Then the tourists 
gained a comfortable victory over a United Services side in Bar¬ 
bados* C, A, Beldam making 98* before going on to Trinidad. 

Here rain spoiled the match with Queen’s Park* although 
Stoddart had time to make 108 not out* before the tourists squared 
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a combined West Indian eleven, the first time die West 
ventured to field a united side at home. Captained by 
Aucher Warner of Trinidad, brother of Sir Pelham, the team in¬ 
cluded M. Smith and L. S. D’Ade, the opening pair, L. S. Con¬ 
stantine and Cumberbatch of Trinidad, Sproston, A. B. Clarke 
and Oscar Weber of British Guiana, and H. B. G. Ausdn, McAuley 
and Clifford Goodman of Barbados. And a desperate encounter it 
was. 

Priestley’s side began well enough with Palairet making 45 and 
Stoddart 38, but a collapse followed against Goodman and Cumber- 
batch, and the innings closed for 179. Goodman had five for 72 
and Cumberbatch four for 66. The West Indies headed this by 
36, Austin batting magnificently for 75 not out, and Constantine 
showing his class in an innings of 38. Stoddart took four wickets 
for 74, Williams four for 53. Palairet (46) again took chief honours 
in the tourists’ second innings, but only Leigh-Barratt (33) of the 
other batsmen could face the two pace bowlers. Goodman as 
usual accounted for Stoddart early, and the home team needed 
only 142 to win. Goodman took four for 53, Cumberbatch five 
for 67, this pair fairly sharing the honours of the victory with 
Austin. If unable to find his form with the bat, Stoddart again 
bowled very well in the final innings, and the West Indies owed 
it to Constantine again (45) and Clarke (35 not out) for their 
narrow victory by three wickets. 

Cumberbatch now got together with Woods to rout Priestley’s 
side for 33, and Trinidad won the first colony match by ten 
wickets. The return, which was won by the colony by seven 
wickets, was a triumph for L. S. D’Adc, who went in number 
three for his side and carried his bat for 140 not out, the third 
West Indian first-class century. Wood took 11 wickets for 115 
runs. We might mention that in the first match Cumberbatch 
had taken six for 11 in the first innings and 11 for 59 in the 
match. 

This time it was British Guiana that was not visited, Priestley’s 
team going on to Jamaica where five very comfortable victories 
rewarded their efforts. Stoddart scored centuries against All 
Jamaica at Kingston and again in the return, and took eleven 
wickets for 48 against North Side and ten for 77 the third 
colony match, the same as that in which he scored a century. He 
was the outstanding figure of the team with 1,079 runs, average 
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53 'I?* and 104 wickets, average 7 89. Williams gave him best 
support in bowling* 

Although winning 10 and losing 5 of 16 games, this side gained 
only one victory against 6 defeats in the top-class games, Jamaica 
at this time not being considered in the premier bracket. 

Cricket did not end with the departure of the two English 
sides, and two Barbadian teams went abroad, one to St Vincent 
and one to St Lucia, while a St Vincent side returned the compli¬ 
ment. The St Vincent players were rather easy victims for the 
Barbadians, but the two Ollivierres, C. A. and R., showed good 
form. Surprises came from St Lucia where the first colony match 
was won but the return lost, Julian Garraway being undefeated 
with 160 against the Barbadian attack. In the first game Percy 
Goodman made his first big cricket century with 105. This year 
also saw a Jamaican side visiting the other colonies, but it was 
very weak and lost to British Guiana and Barbados. 

In September 1897 the first intercolonial to be held in Barbados 
was played at Kensington, which had become the colony’s cricket¬ 
ing headquarters since the visit of Lucas’s team. British Guiana 
was now the cupholder, but the Barbadians were out to regain 
top honours, and diey did so in flying style. In the elimination 
game G, B. Y. Cox (161) and Austin (129) took part in a record 
second-wicket stand of 236, recording die first two Barbadian 
centuries in the intercolonial tournament, and in the case of Cox 
establishing a new record. Both were somewhat lucky, but it was 
remarkable batting. Trinidad lost by an innings, Stephen Rudder 
and Percy Goodman bowling well. 

Rudder again took the bowling honours in a decisive victory 
over British Guiana which followed, but Cole was the best bats¬ 
man with a great 35, made on a damaged wicket. 

G. B, Y, *Gussy 5 Cox was a great Barbadian batsman, a master 
at Harrison’s, who for years was one of the leading members of 
the island’s elevens. But he must yield pride of place in West 
Indian annals to his partner in their long stand. Sir Harold Austin 
is undoubtedly the Grand Old Man of West Indian cricket, al¬ 
though the name has been given to the Hon. Laurie Yearwood. 
A splendid batsman, a useful wicket-keeper and a first-class 
captain, Sir Harold was still leading West Indian elevens in 1926, 
at forty-eight years of age. 





Internationalism 


Following upon the splendid showing the various colonies 
had made against the English sides of 18965 the idea of a tour to 
England had been revived very strongly. 

Upon his return from Lord Hawke’s tour, Sir Pelham Warner 
had written a very interesting article for the 1898 Wisden in which 
he described graphically both West Indian and American cricket 
and compared the two. He gave the Philadelphians the better 
batting but awarded the palm for bowling and fielding to the 
West Indians. Woods (described as very fast), Cumberbatch and 
Goodman he considered the finest bowlers in the islands, and 
Austin, Percy Goodman and D J Ade as probably the best bats¬ 
men, although all the Barbadians were good. Finally, he suggested 
that a West Indian eleven might have a very enjoyable time in 
touring England, and although he did not consider it likely that 
they could beat the very strongest counties he prophesied a 
fair measure of success. 

Sir Pelham’s article, as may be imagined, gave a great fillip to 
the game locally, and it was expected that final arrangements 
would be made during the visit of Lord Hawke’s second side, 
early in 1898. This visit unfortunately had to be postponed be¬ 
cause of very bad weather which culminated in a fearful hurricane, 
but the trip for England was definitely set for 1900* An early set¬ 
back occurred in the refusal of the M.C.C. to give first-class status 
to any of the matches, although most of the games arranged were 
to be played over three days, but preparations went ahead vigor¬ 
ously nevertheless. 

In the circumstances, it can be seen that the 1900 intercolonial, 
played at St Clair, Trinidad, in January 1900, was an especially 
important occasion, as the form shown in these games would go 
far to influencing the selectors of the side to England. An attempt 
was even made to include teams from Jamaica and the small 
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islands and have a real West Indian tournament, but arran 
ments fell through and only the three regulars competed. 

Barbados won the Cup for the second consecutive time, to take 
a lead in these events she never afterwards relinquished. British 
Guiana defeated Trinidad with some ease in the elimination game, 
but could not hold Barbados, despite a splendid innings of 60 by 
G. C. Learmond. P. I. Cox, scoring 70 and taking six wickets, was 
the hero of the game for the victors. 


And so to England. The team was selected on the quota system, 
a most unfortunate feature of West Indian big cricket, and one 
which stemmed from the jealousy of the various colonies, each of 
which considered its own men the best in the field. As a result, 
of the fifteen players who made the trip only four were Barbadians, 
four coming from Trinidad, three from British Guiana, two from 
Jamaica and two from the small islands. Trinidad supplied the 
captain—-Aucher Warner—Constantine, D Ade and ^oods, but 
one of the biggest errors of the tour was the omission of Cumber- 
batch, considered by most critics, including Sir Pelham, the finest 
bowler in the West Indies. Barbados, ironically, was unable to 
send several of her best players. Austin was temporarily lost to 
West Indian cricket, fighting in Africa with the British Army > 
Clifford Goodman’s career was over, and such stalwarts as G. B. Y. 
Cox and Cole were unable to spare the time. In the event the four 
selected were Percy Goodman, P. I- Cox, W. Bowring, the suc¬ 
cessor to Macaulay as colony captain, and F. Hinds, a bowler. 
British Guiana supplied Stanley Sproston, W. J. Burton, her star 
bowler, and, of course, Learmond. The Jamaican representatives 
were M. M. Kerr and G. L. Livingstone, neither one of whom 
did anything to justify his selection. From St Vincent came the 
elder Ollivierre, C. A., a splendid batsman, and from Grenada a 
bowler in W. H. Mignon. Burton and Woods played as profes¬ 
sionals. Incidentally the side, as with so many West Indian touring 
teams since, did not possess a regular full-time wicket-keeper, 
and suffered accordingly. 

The opening of the tour was disastrous. The first game arranged 
was with the London County side of W. G. Grace, and was played 
at the Crystal Palace, beginning on Monday nth June. W. G. had 
got together a very strong eleven indeed, including himself, J. K. 
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\* E. Lawton and W. L. Murdoch, as well as the profes- 

^sidnafe Len Braund, William Storer, played as a batsman, and 
F. H. Huish of Kent. To top matters he won the toss. The batting 
was fortunately uneven, Braund being out for four and Storer failing 
to score, but Mason hit 126, H. R. Parkes 106 not out, and there 
were several other good innings, the total reaching 538. Of course 
only defeat faced the tourists. The early part of their batting let 
them down, and although Goodman batted well for 74, and Cox 
made 53, they followed on 301 runs behind. By this time the pitch 
had deteriorated and the second innings was a procession. Mason 
finished with a match analysis of ten wickets for 93, a great all¬ 
round performance, while Grace had eight for 154. 

The side then travelled to Worcester, where better things were 
expected in a match against a county only just received into the 
first-class ranks. But the trip took it out of the players, they were 
having their first taste of six-days-a-week cricket with a long 
journey thrown in, and when they again lost the toss they had to 
field while Worcestershire batted consistently to compile 307. 
Again the West Indian batting disappointed, only Sproston stay¬ 
ing for long, and Worcestershire batted again 120 ahead. Then a 
young professional named F. Pearson, who had previously taken 
six wickets for 73, played a fine not-out innings of 88 and the 
tourists needed 378. Again they failed, excepting Sproston, and 
lost by 215 runs. Pearson had ten wickets for 98, and made a 


most satisfactory debut. 

A Sunday’s rest was followed by an appearance at Birmingham, 
where another heavy beating awaited them. Warwickshire won 
the toss and hit no less than 456 for nine on the opening day, 
J. E. Hill, a hard-hitting amateur batsman, making 145. The 
West Indies were then twice routed and lost in a single innings. 
P. I. Cox scored 79 and alone batted up to his West Indian form. 

A hurried trip south followed for the first appearance at Lord’s, 
a great occasion as may be imagined. But already the heavy defeats 
incurred had played their part, and most interest in the touring 
side had already died. For all that the M.C.C. game saw a vast 
improvement. The Club team was very weak, only Grace and 
Stoddart of top class cricketers were included, for Lord Harris, 
who played, was way past his prime. As usual the unfortunate 
Aucher Warner lost the toss, and as usual the West Indian bowlers 
were unable to prevent the batsmen from making hay. A consistent 
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display was headed by a century from A. F. Somerset, and the 
tourists had a total of nearly 400 to face. Their batting broke down 
against the bowling of Grace and the follow-on was enforced 189 
runs behind. Again the batting failed and eight wickets fell for 132. 
At this point Burton joined Constantine. It probably appeared to 
these two batsmen that in any event all was lost except honour, 
and they suddenly began to bat as they might have done in a West 
Indian club match. As they only really had Stoddart and Grace 
against them, and both these gentlemen were far more renowned 
for their batting than for their bowling, this method of attack 
paid off handsomely. In a bare 65 minutes the pair added 162, a 
rate of scoring which to-day appears mythical, and even in those 
great days severely shocked the M..C.C. Constantine finally fell 
stumped, fittingly enough, for 113, the first century for the tourists. 
Burton carried his bat for 64 not out, and the home team needed 
107 to win. Woods now took over and Grace, Stoddart and Harris 
were quickly returned. For a few moments a glorious victory was 
envisaged, but steady batting by E. C. Mordaunt settled the issue 
and M.C.C. won by five wickets. 

But the West Indies had been shown the way to win cricket 
matches. At Northampton immediately afterwards to play the 
Minor Counties they won the toss and went in to bat. Unfortun¬ 
ately the batting turned in another failure before the steady 
attacking of George Thompson, the Northamptonshire profes¬ 
sional, and only 206, was reached. Burton then bowled splendidly, 
but the Minor Counties headed this by 55. With the tourists 
doing even worse in their second innings a heavy defeat was 
envisaged when the home side went in with only 116 to win. 
But Burton, Woods and Mignon threw their hearts into the 
struggle and bowled the Minor Counties out for 54- Burton took 
nine wickets in the game for 66 and was quite the hero of the hour. 

Alas for hopes that the corner had been turned! The next game 
was at Bristol with Gloucestershire. The county won the toss but 
lost three wickets very cheaply. Then came disaster, H. Wrathall, 
a steady batsman, and the great C. L. Townsend joined in a 
mammoth partnership, both getting hundreds, and after the depar¬ 
ture of Wrathall there came Gilbert Jessop. The tired West Indian 
attack was simply murdered. In only one hour 201 runs were 
added, Jessop making no less than 157. At the end of the first day 
the county had hit 518 for seven, and they totalled 619. Defeat 




followed by an innings and 216 runs, despite the fact that in the 
follow-on they passed 300 for the first time, Constantine again 
doing well. 

In an effort to assist in a restoration of confidence Pelham 
Warner turned out for the next match, at Leicester, against the 
county. He won the toss and decided to bat, taking Olivierre to 
the wickets with him. The fine natural talent of this player was 
brought to full flower by the grace and experience of Warner, 
and the county fielded while 238 runs were scored before they 
obtained a wicket, Warner being out for 113. Ollivierre went on 
to get 159, and although the rest of the batting did not approach 
this standard the West Indians reached 386, their best innings of 
the tour. Leicestershire then collapsed before the attack of Woods 
and Burton^ who bowled unchanged, were forced to follow on, 
and lost by an innings and 87 runs. Burton had eight for 102 in 
the match. 

This was a great triumph, but another overwhelming defeat 
awaited them at Nottingham when they played the powerful 
county team. William Gunn scored 161 and J. Iremonger 101 
when Nottinghamshire won the toss, and a total of 501 was 
attained. The tourists batted consistently in both innings but lost 
by an innings and 27 runs. 

Even worse followed as Wiltshire, a second-class county, won 
at Swindon by an i nnin gs and 100. Overton, their professional, 
took nine wickets very cheaply. Then, in the very next match, a 
grand performance again restored the confidence of the West 
Indians. At Manchester they encountered no less a side than 
Lancashire, but so well did Mignon bowl that the county was 
limited to 187, and might have been routed but for a century by 
H. Cudsworth, an amateur. The tourists got to within 13 of this, 
although it must be recalled that the county made no use ot 
Johnny Briggs. Good bowling again played its part in the Lanca¬ 
shire second innings, Mignon bringing his analysis to ten for 117, 
and West Indies needed only 196 to win. Ollivierre batted beauti¬ 
fully for 60, but Briggs was now brought into action and he took 
seven for 43, bowling his side to victory by 57 runs. 

A drawn game followed at Derby, rain coming to the rescue of 
the county after the West Indies had established a first-innings 
lead of 66. Goodman played a fine innings of 104 not out, but 
steady batting by Storer saved his side. A two-day game with 
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Staffordshire was also drawn, Hollowood hitting a century for the 
home side, and then the West Indies chalked up their third 
victory. 

Winning the toss at Southampton against Hampshire they made 
370, everybody getting a few with Sproston heading the list in an 
innings of 86. Their South African left-handed professional, G. C B, 
Llewellyn, took seven wickets, but they cost him 153 runs. Llew¬ 
ellyn then played an innings of 93, but Woods was at his best and 
the tourists led by 121. They collapsed at their second attempt, 
Llewellyn brought his match analysis to 13 wickets for 187. 
but Woods and Burton were not going to give this one up. They 
bowled their side to victory by 88 runs. Woods finishing with ten 
for 148. 

Even more splendid was the victory over Surrey at the Oval 
which followed. When the toss was won, Cox and Ollivierre 
hoisted 208 before they were separated, Ollivierre missing a 
hundred by only six runs. Cox went on to make 142, and so fast 
did the West Indians score that they were able to total 328 and 
claim seven Surrey wickets for 86 before the end of the first day's 
play. Victory finally came by an innings and 34 runs, Woods 
taking 12 wickets for 116 runs. 

A drawn game followed with Liverpool and District, in which 
Sproston hit 118, while the game with Yorkshire at Bradford was 
utterly ruined by rain, which limited play to twenty-five minutes. 
The final match of the tour, against Norfolk, was won in resound¬ 
ing fashion by an innings and 16 runs, the county collapsing for 
32 in their second innings. Burton took eight wickets for nine runs. 

So the tourists won 5 and lost 8 of 17 matches. Four of their 
wins were against first-class counties, but it must be borne in 
mind, and this applies to the defeats also, that in no case did the 
elevens opposed to them represent the full strength of the sides 
involved. For all that, the victories over Hampshire and Surrey, 
and the great fight against the M.C.C. were commendable per¬ 
formances. 

As may be expected, when first bringing good club cricketers 
out into the light of first-class and continuous cricket, there were 
numerous disastrous failures. First and foremost there was the 
total inability of anyone except Woods and Burton to get wickets 
cheaply, or in fact to get them at all. Cox and Mignon accom¬ 
plished one or two useful performances, but it was the profes- 
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average 


helped the tourists to what little success they had. 
wickets, average 21 54, and Burton 78 wickets, 
Saddest of failures was Hinds, who took only six 


wickets on the entire tour. 

Ollivierre was far and away the best batsman, scoring 883 runs, 
average 3270. Constantine had 610 runs, average 30-50, and Cox 
755 > average 30*20, to give him good support, while Goodman, 
Sproston and occasionally Hinds all did well, although Goodman, 
considered to be the best bat on the side, must be considered a 


disappointment. The presence of Austin might have made a great 
difference, just as Cumberbatch in support of Woods and Burton 
would have changed things greatly. D’Ade, Aucher Warner and 
Bowring all accomplished little with the bat, while Learmond 
totally failed to reproduce his West Indian form. 

From the West Indian viewpoint the tour, although a financial 


failure, was a great success in introducing the players to foreign 
conditions, and it certainly played an important part in developing 
the game in the colonies, but it was very apparent that the West 
Indians had a long way to go to reach the best standard. 







CHAPTER 5 



Earning Fame 



The west indies returned from England poorer by their best 
batsman, Ollivierre, who had remained to play for Derbyshire, 
but another and greater was soon to take his place. In the six 
years that elapsed before the next visit to England the islands 
discovered and trained several cricketers of real talent who were 
to make big names for themselves in international cricket 
circles. 

The fifth intercolonial was played at Eourda in September 
1901. British Guiana preferred to adhere to the old time (for it 
was the driest month) instead of January or February, as was 
then common in Barbados and Trinidad. This tournament was a 
landmark in West Indian cricket history as it saw the first Trini¬ 
dadian victory, done in a convincing style in both games, including 
one by a large margin over Barbados. A. E. Harragin led this 
strong side, and L. S. Constantine was probably its star player. 
For the first time young Sydney Smith played for Trinidad. A 
left-handed all-rounder who bowled slow, he must rank with the 
younger Constantine and Gerry Gomez as the finest all-rounder 
produced by the island, and it was a thousand pities that he 
decided to follow Ollivierre and appear for an English county, in 
this case Northamptonshire. He remained a fine cricketer until 
well into the 1920s, playing after the war for New Zealand, where 
he at one time held the record for the highest individual score; 
256 for Auckland in the winter of 1919. 

# * * 

Early in 1902 there came to the West Indies a young English 
amateur combination led by R. A, Bennett and consisting for the 
most part of University undergraduates. Several of these players 
afterwards achieved real fame, notably B. J. 1 . Bosanquet, E. VI. 
Dillon, F. L. Fane, E. M. Dowson and E. R. Wilson. At that 
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not attained their full stature, and it doubtful 
matches should be considered as first-class, 
their first match, to Barbados, by an innings and 71 
runs; a bank clerk named M. L. Horne routed them by taking 


eight wickets for 39 in their first innings. But the return was won 
by eight wickets before they lost to a combined West Indian side 
by an innings and four runs. Austin, now back in the islands, was 
outstanding in these games. He kept wicket for Barbados as a 
stopgap and dismissed eight men in this unfamiliar position, and 
he was also top scorer for the West Indies with 68. 

Three convincing victories followed over Jamaican sides, and 
an innings victory was gained over a Jamaican side strengthened 
by military players. Two games against combined Grenada and 
St Vincent teams were each won, and All Trinidad was twice 
beaten in twelve-a-side games, but their match against a West 
Indian side at Port of Spain ended in disaster, the home team 
winning by 111 runs. Remarkably enough a complete change 
occurred in British Guiana, the colony side winning both matches, 
while the tourists beat a West Indian eleven by an innings and 
330 runs. They compiled a total of 455 an d bowled the home 
team out for 92 and 33. The results of the tour, 13 wins against 
5 defeats in 19 games, are very flattering, and suggest that the 
West Indies did not take them quite seriously enough. The two 
victories of British Guiana, by some distance the weakest colony, 
illustrate this point. Bosanquet, Dillon, F. H. Hollins, fane, 
Dowson and Wilson all had good batting records, and Dowson 
took 121 wickets, being well supported by Wilson and Bosanquet. 


* * * 

Barbados went all out to regain the Cup in 1904, when the 
tournament was played at Kensington, but she had to admit 
failure. British Guiana was beaten convincingly by 334 runs, 
G. B. Y. Cox hitting 135, and becoming the first man to hit two 
intercolonial centuries, and B. Outram, a young bowler, claiming 
ten wickets. The Barbados batting remained good in the final, 
and they reached 243 after being sent in to bat. But disaster after 
disaster followed. When Trinidad batted Harragin was dropped 
early on, and again on more than one occasion. He made 103 and 
his side led by 101. Even now there was plenty left in the game, 
but it rained, and on the sticky wicket which followed Smith 
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In January 1905 the West Indies had their first real trial on 
home grounds as Lord Brackley brought an extremely strong side 
from England. For the first time professionals were included, 
E. G. Hayes, the fine Surrey batsman, and George Thompson, 
the all-rounder who did so much for Northamptonshire cricket. 
Amongst the amateurs was Captain E. G. Wynyard, a great 
batsman, and such well-known players as C. P. Foley, C. H. M. 
Ebden, R. C. W. Burn, G. H. Simpson-Hayward, famous for his 
lobs, and Hesketh Prichard, not to mention the captain himself. 

The tour opened in Jamaica, where the tourists showed the 
effects of their journey and were lucky to escape defeat. M. 
Moiston bowled very well for the colony, taking eight wickets for 
86, and Thompson did well with the ball for the Englishmen. 
Better form was shown in a match with a local eighteen, Wynyard 
retiring when he had reached 103; and a comfortable victory 
followed over twelve of the Jamaica Garrison. Then a return was 
played with the colony and the visitors showed their true strength 
by hitting 484 for eight and winning by an innings and 169 runs. 
Wynyard scored 157 of the best and Thompson and Simpson- 
Hayward bowled effectively. Lieut Wilson of the Garrison batted 
best for the colony. 

Next stop was Barbados. Here it was expected that the colony 
would hold the visiting combination, but Brackley won the toss 
and the Englishmen proved themselves superior in every respect, 
winning by 177 runs. . Hayes hit a not-out century and took six 
wickets cheaply. Percy Goodman batted splendidly for 75, but 
the island bowling was disappointing. A game with a local eighteen 
which included two good professionals, Layne and Shepherd, 
saw the visitors fighting to avoid defeat, and it was hoped that 
they would be checked in the next game, against a representative 
West Indian side. Actually the team which took the field was far 
from representative; Austin, captain, G. B. Y. Cox, Layne, Good¬ 
man, Bowring, Hinds and Shepherd of Barbados being assisted 
by Learmond, now of Trinidad, R. Ollivierre and W. Hoad, 
another Barbadian, also now playing for Trinidad. A good wicket¬ 
keeper was finally found in C. K. Bancroft of Barbados, described 
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* the best wicket-keepers ever at Cambridge never to get 
So the side was all Barbadian except for OUivierre, who 
was a brother of C. A., and a splendid all-round cricketer who could 
bowl really fast. It could not hold the tourists. Bracklcy’s men hit 
353, Wynyard making ioi, Ebden 78 and Simpson-Hayward 67. 
Thompson then took 11 wickets for 101 runs, and the West Indies, 
after following on, lost by an innings and 17 runs. Austin, 
who scored a gallant 83 in the follow-on, alone sustained his 
reputation. 

But the visitors were not to escape from Barbados undefeated. 
They won the toss in the second colony game and compiled 220, 
Hinds bowling well to take five for 41. Barbados led this by 75, 
thanks to a great innings of 103 from Goodman. Shepherd and 
Layne then found their best bowling form and the tourists were 
shot out for 95, leaving the islanders a mere 21 to get for victory, 
the game being won by ten wickets. The Englishmen did not 
leave Barbados with entirely happy feelings, for some disparaging 
remarks made by Captain Wynyard about the behaviour of the 
local crowds were much resented, and the team continued its 
journey in an atmosphere approaching that of modern big 


cricket. 

Castries was the next stop, where St Lucia was out for 41 and 
46, and Wynyard hit a century. A Garrison eleven was also beaten 
in a single innings, being dismissed for 29 in its second innings, 
and the return with St Lucia ended in a similar result, Hayes 
seizing the opportunity to hit 173, while Prichard took ten for 34. 
A drawn game was then played with the Barbados Garrison before 
the team continued to British Guiana. 

British Guiana now included both the fine professional bowlers 
of the 1900 team to England, Woods and Burton, and these two 
kept the first half of the match fairly even. However, Hayes got 
100 in the second innings and in the end the visitors won by 234 
runs, Thompson having nine wickets for 90. A return game was 
fought as close as 42 runs, and only the bowling of Thompson, 
12 wickets for 87, and an innings of 80 by Wynyard gave 
the tourists victory. Burton took eight for 96 and Woods nine 
for 99. 

Then on to St Vincent, where real surprises were awaiting the 
Englishmen as the island had much the better of both games, 
although both were finally drawn. Oilivierre proved himself quite 
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a top-class player, and in the first match scored 99 and 
wickets for 57. He was well assisted by a third brother, H. Olli- 
vierre. The tourists found a good deal to complain about in the 
standard of umpiring, a bone of contention in all West Indian 
tours, and they continued this attitude in Trinidad, the final leg 
of the journey. 

Here they beat the Queen's Park Club by an innings, Thompson 
taking 16 wickets for 70, but lost the opening colony match by 
120 runs. Cumberbatch enjoyed a great triumph as he took 13 
wickets for 57, eight for 27 in the first innings. Thompson also 
bowled well, but could not match these figures. A second repre¬ 
sentative game was due to be played here, but again the West 
Indian side was far from the best possible. Harragin led the team, 
which included Learmond, Constantine, Smith, Cumberbatch and 
W. G. M. Sarel of the Trinidad side. Hinds and Layne of Barbados, 
Burton of British Guiana, C. S. Morrison of Jamaica and R. 
Ollivierre. Sarel was an English amateur who became quite well 
known afterwards by his numerous appearances for different 
counties. Brackley won the toss but saw his side fall for 181 before 
the steady bowling of Burton, Cumberbatch and Smith. Hayes 
did best with 46. West Indies fell 11 short of this, Thompson 
taking five for 67, and they would have done far worse but for a 
gallant 40 from Morrison, primarily a bowler. Hopes of a big 
total were dashed by the dismissal of Hayes, Thompson and 
T. G. O. Cole for two runs, and the English side fell for 147, A. F. 
Somerset 49 not out. West Indies therefore needed only 159 to 
win, and when Constantine started off with a most brilliant 56 
victory seemed assured. But the rest of the batting failed and the 
tourists snatched a remarkable win by four runs. It should be men¬ 
tioned that Wynyard did not play in this game, owing to injury. 

The final game, against Trinidad, was lost by five wickets after 
a hard fight. Learmond (67) and Harragin (65) played very good 
innings, as did Constantine, whose 47 not out in the second 
innings fairly won the match. Cumberbatch and Smith bowled 
magnificently, the latter taking eight wickets for 78. 

Eleven victories were therefore recorded against three defeats 
in twenty games, both representative matches being won. As we 
have pointed out, however, the strong Barbados and Trinidad 
sides were probably weakened by the inclusion of a few outside 
players, however good these may have been, and each of these 
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won in their own right. The tour seemed to show that 
e the best West Indian players could easily hold their own 
with good English players, the islanders still had to leam the art 
of playing as a team. Actually this lesson was not learnt for a 
considerable time. 
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Second Tour 


The splendid showing of the West Indians against Lord 
Brackley’s powerful combination raised high hopes for the suc¬ 
cess of the side due to tour England the following summer. 
These hopes were not entirely realised. The strange conditions 
and the already mentioned difficulties of welding players from 
several different islands into one cohesive team all reacted against 
the chances of the side, but the tour did enough to show the 
world that the players from these islands were now becoming 
really adept at the great game, and the years between this tour 
and the outbreak of the First World War were years of remark¬ 
able success for West Indian cricketers. Indeed this period was 
not surpassed for individual achievement or for national success 
until after the second world catastrophe. 

Port of Spain was the venue for the 1906 intercolonial, which 
again played the part of a trial series for the tour. Scoring in the 
elimination game was low, Barbados won by 65 runs after British 
Guiana had appeared to have the game well in hand. This victory 
was due mainly to a remarkable spell of bowling by L. Barrow, 
who took the last four wickets for one run. Percy Goodman also 
shone as a bowler and had seven for 58 in the British Guiana first 
innings. It was not a game for batsmen, but Julian Garraway, 
who had changed colonies, played two good innings for the losers. 

The final was really deserving of an epic poem. Barbados won 
the toss, but as in 1904 collapsed completely before S. G. Smith, 
who took six wickets for 17 runs, and was all out for 54. Then the 
Barbadians dropped catches and Trinidad totalled 183, seeming 
to settle the question out of hand. But Barbados fought back 
splendidly. Almost everyone did well in the second innings, even 
extras making a handsome contribution of 51, and in the end 
Trinidad was set 130 to win. Four wickets fell quickly before 
Sarel commenced a very good innings, and as long as he stayed 
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victory for Trinidad appeared certain. But with 32 still needed 
he was out lbw, a very controversial decision, as these things 
always are, and Trinidad failed by 16 runs. It was a splendid 
victory for Barbados and ushered in a twenty-year spell of their 
absolute supremacy in West Indian cricket. 


* * * 

Austin captained the 1906 side, the first of two West Indian 
sides he was to take abroad. Accompanying him from Barbados 
were Percy Goodman, the West Indies No. 1 batsman, Bancroft, 
the professional O. H. Layne, and an eighteen-year-old bats¬ 
man named George Challenor, who had shown great promise 
in the tournament just completed. Harragin of Trinidad was the 
vice-captain, and with him were Sydney Smith, Constantine, 
Lcarmond and Cumberbatch. The latter certainly deserved the 
recognition of an English tour for his many years of great work, 
but it was tragic that his chance came just a little too late. He was 
a great disappointment. A mistake was also made in picking 
Burton of British Guiana, the only Guianese member of the side. 
He was even less able to reproduce his form of yesteryear than 
Cumberbatch. Jamaica supplied C. S. Morrison, Dr J. J. Cameron 
and J. E. Parker, and as in 1900 they were the least distinguished 
members of the side. It will be seen that Constantine, Goodman, 
Burton and Learmond were making their second trip. The team 
was completed by the inclusion of R. Ollivierre, who fully upheld 
the honour of his family name. 

The London County was no longer in existence, but W. G. 
Grace again led the first side to oppose the tourists: W. G. Grace’s 
XI—at Crystal Palace on nth June 1906. The games were now 
considered first-class, but the West Indies began even worse than 
they had in 1900, losing in two days by no less than 247 runs. 
A. E. Lawton, the Derbyshire amateur, hit a terrific 105, E. H. D. 
Sewell only missed three figures by four runs, and Grace took eight 
wickets, at the age of fifty-eight. Wisden was kind enough to say 
that the tourists were obviously short of practice, only Constan¬ 
tine, who scored 89 in his best style, and Layne, with six for 74 
in the scratch side’s second innings, doing much. 

Layne was again the hero of the next game, against Essex at 
Leyton. Thanks to his ro6, and good batting from Austin and 
Harragin, the tourists gained a first-innings lead of 153. But Percy 
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Perrin then hit 106 in two hours, C, P* McGahey helped him^ 
a long stand, and the West Indies needed 243 to win. They hilled 
by in, as the batting broke down completely. Buckenham made 
his match analysis nine wickets for 119, but he could not beat 
Smith, who carried his bat for 46 and gave a promise of better 
things to come. 

Steadily continuing their improvement, the West Indians nest 
encountered Lord Brackley's combination and pushed them to 
the narrow margin of two wickets. The match was played at 
Lord’s, and the islanders were steadily earning a reputation for 
high success at headquarters, a reputation which subsequent 
events has only enhanced. On this occasion Harragin (86) and 
Smith (76) did well with the bat, and Morrison took eight wickets 
for 101* The scratch side owed their victory to two line innings 
by Wynyard, 76 and 70 not out, and to the bowling of Simpson- 
Hayward, 11 wickets for 108, 

An initial success followed, by 215 runs over a not very strong 
Minor Counties 5 side at Ealing. Smith hit 93 and took nine 
wickets for 132, now revealing his very best form, and both 
Harragin and Constantine played two good innings* 

In view of the good form the tourists were now showing, 
Surrey did them the honour of fielding a strong side, and the 
county won convincingly by ten wickets, the West Indies having 
to follow on. Layne bowled well but the batting, except for the 
faithful Harragin, who had made runs in every game so far, was 
disappointing. 

A great set-back followed as the West Indians went down to 
Wiltshire, a minor county, by 86 runs, being outplayed through- 
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out the match. Smith as usual did well, scoring 52 and 26 and 


taking 12 wickets for 139, but he received absolutely no support. 
Another heavy defeat followed from Hampshire, by six wickets 
at Southampton. Philip Mead scored 132 and W. Langford took 
11 wickets for 148. Smith scored 48 and 100, top score in both 
innin gs, and took seven wickets for 180, again playing an almost 
single-handed game. 

Smith was almost entirely responsible for the second victory of 
the tour, by 278 runs over South Wales at Cardiff. The left¬ 
hander scored 140 not out and took nine wickets for 64. Creber, 
the Glamorgan professional, had a good game for the losers, 
taking ten wickets for 146. But down again went the West Indians 
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Catford, the county winning by an innings and 14 runs. 
>ay with 82 headed a consistent batting display which 
brought the home team 471 runs, and Colin Blythe took ten 


wickets for 134. 

Again a visit to Lord’s brought out the best in the West Indians. 
They gave a splendid exhibition opposed to quite a strong M.C.C. 
side, which included Frank Tarrant, A. E. E Vogler and H. Young 
to do their bowling; P. F. Warner as their star batsman, while 
also present was Captain E. L. Challenor, brother of George, 
who had often played for Barbados in the ’nineties. Good batting 
by George Challenor and Cumberbatch, who made 59 apiece, the 
professional being not out, gave the West Indians a useful total 
of 240, £nd the M.C.C. could only head this by 29. Warner (87) 
alone faced the bowling of Morrison and Smith with confidence. 
At this point it was anybody’s game, but Vogler struck his best 
form and the batting collapsed completely in the West Indian 
second innings. Vogler took nine wickets for 44 > making his 
match analysis 12 wickets for 107, and M.C.C. won by six 
wickets* 

Another West Indian opposed the tourists when they encoun¬ 
tered Derbyshire at Derby, and the batting of C. A. Oliivierre 
played a large part in the county’s six-wicket victory after a hard 
fight in which every innings passed the two hundred mark. 
Victory number three followed over Scotland at Edinburgh. 
Challenor made 90 in fine style, and Austin also did well, although 
the team was pushed to the close margin of four wickets by the 
hardy Scots. 

At Blackpool an England XI had been gathered to meet the 
visitors. Not very strong, it had as its stars the Warwickshire 
professionals Quaife, Kinneir, Lilley and Hargreave, as well as 
Warren, the Derbyshire fast bowler, who had done very well 
against the Australians in the previous summer. The West Indies 
did very well to lead this side by 63 on the first innings and looked 
to be well on the way to victory when rain interfered and caused 
the game to be drawn. Constantine played two very good innings 
and Oliivierre bowled well. In the next match, against a combined 
Northumberland and Durham side at Sunderland, the visitors 
won by 145 runs. Challenor only missed a century by three runs, 

and Smith took 11 wickets for 105. 

Thus the last few games had given powerful evidence of the 
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r est Indians having finally found their true form. However, 


these improved performances had all been against weak sides 



reputation of the team had not been greatly enhanced. Now on 
2nd, 3rd and 4th August they came to Harrogate to meet no less 
a side than Yorkshire and to firmly establish their fame. Yorkshire 
did not play a full strength eleven, but with Rhodes, Denton, 
Tunnidiffe, T. L. Taylor and Dolphin, as well as many players 
who would have been sure of a regular selection for a weaker 
county, they considered themselves fully able to deal with the 
West Indians. Austin won the toss, and consistent batting brought 
the tourists 270. Top scorers were Constantine (79) and Layne 
(63). Then Ollivierre and Smith struck their most deadly form, 
and the former bowled at a pace which considerably discomforted 
the county batsmen. The proud North Countrymen were dis¬ 
missed for 50, the St Vincent bowler taking seven wickets for 23. 
Then the tourists consolidated. Goodman came out in his best 
Barbadian style to make 102 not out, everyone else who batted 
got at least double figures, and Austin was able to declare at 305 
for six, which set Yorkshire the task of making 526 to win. Denton 
hit a not out hundred and Taylor batted bravely, but the tourists 


. took the match by no less than 262 runs. 

After this terrific victory the defeat by Leicestershire which 
followed was all the more disappointing, but in a high-scoring 
game the county was pushed to the narrow margin of 24 runs. 
Constantine scored 92 and 50, but almost everyone made a few 
runs. For the county Sam Coe scored 87 and 86. From Leicester 
the tourists travelled to Norwich, where the minor county was 
beaten in a single innings, Layne and Smith sharing 16 
wickets; then a drawn game was played with Nottinghamshire, 
rain wasting a lot of time. The West Indians covered themselves 
with glory, however. Set 327 to win in the final innings, they had 
reached 292 for seven at the dose, young Challenor actually getting 
108 against an attack including Wass and Hallam at their best, as 
well as John Gunn. Here was a batsman of the highest class. For 
the next twenty years he remained in the very forefront of West 
Indian cricket, and for most of these he was unquestionably the 
finest batsman in the colonics. Happily he made another tour to 
England during his palmiest seasons, and the form he then dis¬ 
played caused the foreign critics to rank him amongst the best 
six batsmen in the world. For the county on this occasion both 
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and John Gunn made centuries and Hallam took nine 

The final game of the tour, against Northamptonshire, was won 
in handsome style by 155 runs. Goodman hit a second century, 
107, and Smith crowned a magnificent tour by taking 12 
wickets for 99. So the side won 7 and lost 10 of 19 games, but 
could only point to 3 wins in first-class matches against 8 defeats. 
It must be remembered, however, that after the game with Derby¬ 
shire in the middle of July the West Indians lost only one game, 
to Leicestershire, and that judged at their best they were a very 
useful side. 

The hero of the team was undoubtedly Smith. In all games he 
headed both sets of averages and scored 1,107 runs while taking 
xi6 wickets. In first-class games he scored 57 1 runs, average 
24-82, and took 66 wickets, average 24-36. Head of the bowling 
list was Ollivierre, who took 58 wickets, average 21-56, while good 
support came from Layne. 

Best of the batsmen in first-class games was Percy Goodman, 
who hit 607 runs, average 31-94- Constantine joined Smith in 
passing the thousand mark in all games, as did Challenor. Harragin 
was a worthy second in the batting with 4*2, average 31'69* 
absence through injury after the early games was a severe loss. 
Constantine, Layne and Austin all had useful records, and young 
Challenor scored 684 runs, average 28-50, not a bad record for 
an eightecn-year-old with only two first-class matches behind him 
before the tour. Throughout the tour Bancroft discharged his 
wicket-keeping duties with high distinction. 



CHAPTER 7 


The Homeric Age 


Although smith remained in England to qualify for North¬ 
amptonshire, Trinidad had no difficulty in winning the inter¬ 
colonial at Georgetown in September 1907, her bowling proving 
more than adequate on rain-affected pitches* Indeed the powerful 
Barbadian batting side was actually dismissed for 50 in the final* 
But when the teams met again at Bridgetown in January 1909 the 
wickets were flawless, and the Trinidadians unfortunately ran into 
Percy Goodman at his very best, enjoying an Indian summer 
before his final retirement* British Guiana started off well enough 
in the elimination game and reached 245* But then Goodman hit 
1 go, and with good support the home side reached 427, a record 
intercolonial score, as was Goodman’s, his, indeed, being a West 
Indian record. British Guiana could not match this and lost by 
nine wickets. In the final Trinidad batted first but failed and the 
side was all out for 163, only the ex-Barbadian Leannond, who 
made 73 not out, facing the bowling confidently* Then Goodman 
hit 115 and Barbados led by 123, Norman Hart now showed his 
class in a great innings of 147, which only ended when the Bar¬ 
badian captain bowled him with a lob. However, he received 
practically no support and Barbados needed 17S td win* The 
Barbadians won by five wickets, Austin following his successful 
bowling and a first innings of 53 with a glorious 81 made out of 
99 in fifty minutes. This season the Barbadians were at their very 
best. 

* * * 

An M.C.C. team was due to tour the West Indies in I 9 11 ? 
first side so sponsored by the leading cricket club in the world; 
so in 1910 there were two tournaments to get the local players 
into the best shape* In January the players met in Port of Spain, 
where Trinidad as usual displayed her great strength on matting 
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ts. This was Constantine’s year, just as 1909 had belonged 


To Goodman, and the Trinidad batsman began the series by 
hitting 116 off the Guianese bowlers, his side winning by an 
innings and 180 runs. In the final he accomplished little with the 
bat, but with Hart getting 100 not out, and Learmond and a 
newcomer named A. Cipriani also doing well, Trinidad reached 
346. Constantine then took six wickets for 17, and Barbados fell 
for 134, only a young man named Tarilton, who carried his bat 
for 49, staying long. In these play-to-a-finish games the follow- 
on was seldom used, and Trinidad batted again. Cipriani once 
more made runs and the Barbadians faced the task of getting 406. 
They failed by 215. 


* * * 


In September the venue was moved to Bourda, and Barbados 
regained top honours on the turf wicket. The wickets were as 
usual affected by rain, and Barbados won a low-scoring elimina¬ 
tion game by eight wickets. P. Bailey took six for 12 in the Guianese 
first innin gs and covered himself with glory. In the final, S. Worme 
claimed six for 18 when Trinidad batted and the champions were 
all out for 66. Barbados replied with 230; Tarilton, who was 
leading the side, being bowled at 99. Barbados eventually won by 
an innings and 48 runs. 

The events of this year served to introduce another top-ranking 
West Indian star to die world in Tim Tarilton, who was George 
Challenor’s opening partner for so long. And what a pair they 
made. At their best they could stand comparison with any in the 
world. Tarilton was by no means as attractive as Challenor, and 
his fame has been eclipsed by his better known partner, especi¬ 
ally in view of the fact that he failed on his one tour to England 
while Challenor showed his finest form; but he was capable of 
doing remarkable things with the bat, as we shall observe. 


* * 


A. F. Somerset, a member of Lord Brackley’s side, led the 
M.C.C. team, which included Sydney Smith, as well as Jack 
Heame and George Brown. But these two young cricketers had 
not as yet reached maturity, and the side was really much weaker 
than Lord Brackley’s combination, so that the tour scarcely 
provided a real test for West Indian cricket. 
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The tourists ran into trouble from the start, being routed^ 1 
the Barbadians, who won both colony games in a single innings. 
Consistent batting and bowling was the keynote of the Barbadian 
success. Ten Barbadians played in the first representative game 
at Bridgetown, but despite fine batting from Challenor the 
tourists won by five wickets, and at last revealed some form. 

They went on to beat British Guiana twice, and drew with a 
West Indian side in Georgetown, but lost both games to Trinidad, 
as the matting wickets upset their batsmen. In Jamaica they drew 
the first colony match against a side which surprised by its bat¬ 
ting strength. They then were held to a tied game in the return, 
the only tied match in the history of West Indian first-class 
cricket. 

T. A. L. Whittington, the Glamorgan amateur, headed the 
batting list with 685 runs, average 36 05, and he played a big 
innings of 154 against British Guiana. The rest of the batting, 
however, was woefully weak. Hearne took 78 wickets and Smith 
also did well, but it was by now obvious that the English sides of 
the future would have to include a much larger proportion of 
really good professionals to extend the West Indians. 


* * 


Bridgetown was the scene of the 1912 intercolonial, and Barba¬ 
dos, as may be expected, proved far superior to her opponents. 
Trinidad won the elimination game by an innings, but she ran 
into similar trouble against the home side, and lost by eight 
wickets. W. Gibbs bowled very well for the winners, and R. E. 
Batson, an amazingly successful schoolboy player, who later 
played a good deal of cricket in Scotland, scored in. 


* * * 


The final first-class cricketing event in the West Indies before 
the outbreak of the First World War was a return visit by the 
M.C.C. early in 1913. Again led by Somerset, this side also in¬ 
cluded Sydney Smith and Whittington, and such well-known 
players as Albert Relf, E. Humphries, ‘Razor’ Smith and A. 
Jaques, the Hampshire inswing bowler. But they started with no 
better success than their predecessors; Barbados again won both 
colony games in a single innings. Humphries’ 106 was the back¬ 
bone of an opening English score of 306, but the home side 
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replied with 520 for six, just beating the record score, made in 
1895, before declaring. Gibbs scored 129 not out, Challenor 118, 
and several others had good scores. The M.C.C. then collapsed. 
In the return the tourists were routed on a bad wicket for 65, of 
which Relf scored no less than 41 not out. Barbados now com¬ 
piled 447, Tarilton 157, Challenor 100. M.C.C. lost nine men for 
246, and seemed in for a heavy defeat, but ‘Razor’ Smith and 
Somerset came together in a long last-wicket partnership which 
took the score to 372 before Smith was finally out for 126, and 
Barbados won by an innings and ten runs. 

The representative game also went the way of the previous 
tour, the tourists winning by seven wickets despite a fighting 
innings of 77 by R. L. Challenor, a brother of George and a 
useful member of Barbadian teams for many years. Now the 
M.C.C. found much better form and they only suffered one 
further defeat, at the hands of a West Indian XI at Port of Spain, 
by an innings and six runs. In this game young Harry Ince of 
Barbados, perhaps the finest left-handed bat ever produced by 
the West Indies, hit 167. Trinidad was beaten once, the second 
game being drawn, and British Guiana lost both her matches as 
usual. Jamaica was not visited. Both Relf and Humphries averaged 
over 40, and D. C. F. Burton, the future Yorkshire captain, 
Whittington and Sydney Smith were also reliable batsmen. Hum¬ 
phries was the best bowler, Sydney Smith giving best support. 

With the conclusion of this tour West Indian big cricket went 
into enforced retirement for six years. 



CHAPTER 8 




Establishing a Reputation 


The great war ended on nth November 19*85 but it was 
more than a year before big cricket recommenced in the West 
Indies. Early in 1920 a Trinidadian side visited Barbados to 
compete, not in an intercolonial, but in a Goodwill series of two 
matches. This was the first of its kind, a method of settling inter¬ 
colonial rivalry which during the Second World War effectively 
replaced the Intercolonial Cup. 

These two games proved decisively that Barbados had lost 
none of her pre-war strength. Batting first the visitors fell for 
197, their display being unconvincing. Trinidad was playing 
her professional fast bowler, George John, and the early Bar¬ 
bados batsmen felt the power of his undoubted pace, but Ince 
stopped the rot and completed a century, being accompanied 
in this feat by C. A. Browne (137) an< ^ Mason (113)) i° 
Barbados totalled 489. Trinidad did much better at her second 
attempt, but a score of 287 left her the loser by an innings 
and five runs. O. A. Pilgrim took nine wickets in the game for 
Barbados. 

The return game was disastrous. Barbados won the toss and 
broke all records in a terrific innings of 623 for five declared, the 
hero of the performance being Tarilton, who had opened the 
innings and was still there when Austin called a halt, not out 
with 304. This remarkable performance, at once a feat of endur¬ 
ance as well as of consummate skill, left Goodman’s 180 far 
behind and lasted for twelve years as a West Indian record. 
Challenor also reached three figures and helped in an opening 
stand of 180, and Ince and C. A. Browne also made useful scores. 
Trinidad was left with no alternative but to lose gracefully. In 
their first innings the Trinidadians could not even do this, being 
routed for 131. In the follow-on they at last showed their true 
mettle. Wilton St Hill played with splendid grace for 95 , Joe 
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hit vigorously for 102 not out, and the side totalled 461, 
but Barbados had again won in a single innings. 


In view of these performances little doubt was felt that Barbados 
would easily retain the intercolonial championship when these 
games were resumed in Port of Spain in September 1921, but she 
received a rude shock from a challenging Trinidad combination 
which included for the first time a nineteen-year-old youth named 
Leary Constantine. Trinidad routed British Guiana by an innings 
and 80 runs in the elimination game, but then disappointed when 
she fell for 174 in the final, splendid fast medium bowling by 
H. C. Griffith, seven for 38, doing the damage. But the terrific Bar¬ 
badian batting strength failed on the matting, and Trinidad led 
by 19. The team then began to consolidate and had reached 266 
for five when time ran out for the first time in the history of the 
competition. The Barbadians had arranged to return home at a 
certain time, anticipating that the games would be over, but rain 
had wasted a good deal of time, and Tarilton, leading the visitors, 
did not see his way to postpone his team’s departure. The dis¬ 
appointment was keenly felt in Trinidad, especially in view of 
the fact that the home side had definitely appeared to be in a 
winning position, but they were forced, of course, to refuse the 
Cup when it was offered by Tarilton, and the matter had to await 
September of the following year for settlement. 


* * * 


The 1922 intercolonial, played at Georgetown, aroused intense 
interest in the West Indies, not only because of the open rivalry 
between Barbados and Trinidad, but also because the following 
summer the third West Indian team was due in England, and 
form shown in the inter-island games would play a most important 
part in determining the members of the side. Trinidad beat British 
Guiana in the elimination game, but it was after a surprisingly 
hard fight. Indeed at one time the home side was so sure of 
victory in this low-scoring tussle that a notice board was sent 
around the field during an interval announcing that after the 
match was over the British Guiana side would practise for the final. 
But it was not to be. As long as C. V. Hunter stayed the game 
was even, but on his departure for a splendid 52 the tail 
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failed and Trinidad snatched a victory. There was a good deal 
of ill-feeling over some of the umpiring, and a Guianese 
crowd got quite restive, police being necessary to quell the 
disturbance. 

In the final, Trinidad won the toss but started very badly. 
However, her star left-handed bowler, Victor Pascall, Constan¬ 
tine’s uncle, now came out as a batsman, and hit 92 in fine style. 
He received good support from the tail, including 58 from George 
Dcwhurst, one of the best wicket-keepers the West Indians have 
ever possessed, and the total reached 359. This score appeared to 
place the challengers in a strong position, but Challenor and 
Tarilton soon dispelled their confidence in an opening stand of 
174, of which Challenor made 96 and Tarilton 100. Ince followed 
with 151, almost everyone else got a few, and the record estab¬ 
lished at Kensington two years before was smashed in a score of 
673. There was no fight left in the Trinidadians and Barbados 
won by an innings and 173 runs. 

* * * 

The 1923 West Indies team for England was, at its best, a 
very strong combination. Austin was again captain, and four other 
Barbadians were selected: Challenor, Tarilton, Ince and George 
Francis, a young professional fast bowler who had played no 
first-class cricket but was high in the esteem of the West Indian 
captain. Nor was this confidence misplaced. Owing to the preva¬ 
lence of the quota system no room could he found for such a 
bowler as Griffith, who might have been invaluable. Trinidad 
supplied Small, Constantine, John, Dewhurst and Pascall; St 
Hill was omitted for the same reason as above. From British 
Guiana there came Hunter and Maurice Fernandes, a promising 
young batsman who revealed great powers of concentration, and 
C. R. Browne, a Barbadian-born all-rounder of great ability, who 
bowled slow leg-breaks and googlies. Jamaica’s R. K. Nunes was 
the vice-captain, and he was accompanied by J. K. Holt and 
R. L. Phillips. Little was known of the Jamaicans, as they had 
not played much big cricket, but Nunes was a fine left-handed 
opening bat who had been educated at Dulwich and headed the 
batting averages there in 1911 and 1912, scoring 770 runs, average 
59-00 in the former year. He was also a useful reserve wicket¬ 
keeper. Holt was a hard-hitting batsman and Phillips a bowler. 
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ie event this sixteen man combination was reduced to four¬ 
teen through injuries to Hunter and Phillips. 

For the first time the two Universities were included in the 
fixture list for the tour; Cambridge was the opening match, and 
the Light Blues won handily by nine wickets in two days. Claude 
Ashton scored 92 and P. A. Wright took ten wickets for 92. But 
in the second game, at Brighton against Sussex, the tourists early 
established their reputation and won a hard fight by 26 runs. 
Challenor made 87 before being run out and Francis, playing in 
his first first-class match, had ten wickets for 83. Pascall also 
bowled very well. In these circumstances it was tragic that rain 
ruined the M.C.C. game which followed, but in point of fact 
the West Indies escaped from a dangerous position, being 107 
runs behind on the first innings with only two wickets left 
when the game was abandoned. P. R. Johnson scored 103 for 
the Club. 

At Southampton against Hampshire the tourists found the all¬ 
round play of Kennedy and the batting of Mead much too much 
for them, and they lost by 144 runs, Kennedy taking 11 wickets 
for 101 runs. Another defeat came from Middlesex by 70 runs, 
Hendren scoring 133. Challenor made 94 but received little sup¬ 
port, and the same could be said of Francis and John, who shared 
17 wickets. 

The second victory was gained in resounding style. With 
centuries from Greville Stevens (182) and J. L. Guise (120), 
Oxford felt able to declare at 390 for six, but the tourists got to 
within two runs of this score by consistent batting. Oxford then 
fell for 178 and the West Indies won by eight wickets, Challenor 
completing a splendid not out century with the winning hit. 
Then Essex, by no means at full strength, was beaten by three 
wickets, in which game Challenor hit 101. The Barbadian also 
shone in the victory over Durham at Darlington, making 47 not 
out and 53, and in the first innings carrying his bat through a 
completed innings of 125. 

Northumberland was next beaten by an innings, Challenor 
making 105. With four straight successes behind them the tourists 
were set for a splendidly successful time, but rain ruined the 
game with Derbyshire at Buxton and also interfered with the 
Northamptonshire match. They thus lost some valuable oppor¬ 
tunities for practice and could not withstand the full strength of 
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Lancashire at Manchester. Makepeace scored hi and Ernest 
Tyldesley 105 for the county, but it was the batting of Small, 
who showed his most impudent brilliance in getting 94 and 68, 
that really took the eye of the critics and brought warm praise. 
Fernandes also showed his class in this match, and he followed 
immediately with 97 in the win over Cheshire. 

Up to this point ChaUenor and Tarilton as an opening pair 
had been a failure, and taken as a whole the tour did not enhance 
their reputation as a pair. However, at Trent Bridge against 
Nottinghamshire they really showed what they could do. In the 
final innings the tourists were set 382 to win. The odds seemed 
to be on a Nottinghamshire victory, but the Barbadian pair batted 
out the rest of the game and scored 219 without being patted, 
ChaUenor making 102 and Tarilton 109. Small also did well in 
this game with both bat and ball. 

High scoring also marked the game with Leicestershire, and 
again the West Indies had aU the better of a draw. Fernandes 
scored no and C. R. Browne took eight wickets, quite a triumph 
for the Guianese contingent. Then to Swindon to play Wiltshire, 
the minor county which had beaten both the previous West 
Indian teams. Ample revenge was now taken; Small hit 131 and 
Pascall took T2 wickets, and the county was beaten by an innings 
and 34 runs. Small was again the hero of a splendid victory over 
Warwickshire at Birmingham, hitting 85 in glorious style, while 
Browne took eight wickets for 104. 

In a holiday game which followed at Belmont Lord Harris led 
a purely amateur side against the tourists. The old England 
captain, who had been born in Trinidad, paid the visitors a great 
compliment in turning out a very useful team which included 
J. R. Mason. A very interesting match resulted, which was finally 
won by the West Indies by three wickets. John took 14 wickets 
for 100 and Small, with 65 not out, made the only individual 
score of over 50, The match with Gloucestershire at Bristol was 
ruined by rain, but both opening batsmen covered themselves 
with glory. For the county Dipper carried his bat through an 
innin gs of 211 for 126 not out, and when the West Indies batted 
ChaUenor scored in not out in a total of 235 for nine* ChaUenor’s 
finest performance now followed. At the Oval Surrey was routed 
for 87 and West Indies replied with 305, ChaUenor carrying his 
bat through the innings for 155 not out. Surrey recovered strongly, 
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it even a century from Douglas Jardine could only set the West 
: Indians 121 to win, and this task was accomplished without loss, 

Challenor making 66 not out. This was probably the outstanding 
performance of the entire tour, both by the side, by Challenor 
with the bat, and by Francis with the ball, for the fast bowler 
took ten wickets for 76. In addition he scored 41 when batting 
last and helped Challenor in a tenth-wicket partnership of 130. 

As Challenor was out for five in the next innings against Glamor¬ 
gan he actually at this time scored 337 runs before losing his 
wicket, and he followed with no in the second innings of this 
game at Cardiff, but could not prevent a victory for the Welsh¬ 
men by 43 runs. The West Indies appeared to have the game 
well in hand, but at the crucial moment their last five wickets 
fell for 11 runs. John took ten wickets in this game for 147. 
West Indies made up for this set-back with a splendid win over 
a full-strength Somerset team by a margin of 198 runs. Scoring 
was low and the tourists owed their success to the bowling of 
Francis, Browne and Pascall. 

The final games of the tour provided a most fitting climax to a 
splendid three months’ cricket. Kent won at Canterbury by 171 
runs, the West Indian batting failing; but Norfolk and Worcester¬ 
shire were both beaten very easily, Challenor hitting a century 
and John having 11 wickets for 75 at Norwich. Then to Scar¬ 
borough for the last game of the season, the West Indies having 
been paid the handsome compliment of an invitation from Mr 
H. D. G. Lcveson Gower to compete in the famous Scarborough 
Festival. 

And a very powerful side was gathered to oppose the islanders. 
Hobbs and Greville Stevens opened the batting, followed by 
Ernest Tyldesley, Johnny Douglas, Rhodes, Percy Chapman, 
F. T. Mann, Percy Fender, Frank Gilligan, Parkin and Mr 
Leveson Gower himself. A combination which in every way 
promised to easily beat the tourists. But never on this tour did 
the West Indians play better as a side. When they batted first 
they fell before a well-balanced and excellent attack for the miser¬ 
able score of no. However, John and Francis bowled very well 
and the scratch team owed everything to Ernest Tyldesley, who 
scored 97, in making 218. Then the West Indies batting again 
failed, and the Englishmen needed only 31 to win. The game 
appeared a foregone conclusion as Hobbs and Stevens walked to 
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the wicket, but there followed some of the most glorious moments 
of West Indian cricket history. 

Each batsman scored a single and then Hobbs pushed one 
gently into the hands of Austin. To the chagrin of the tourists 
their captain dropped the catch. But they were in no way dis¬ 
mayed. Francis, off whom the catch had been dropped, quickly 
claimed the great opening batsman, lbw for two. Tyldesley was 
next, but was never happy, while Stevens took his score to six and 
then fell to a magnificent catch by George John, off the bowling 
of Francis. Douglas and Tyldesley took the score very carefully 
to 14 and then John earned reward as Browne took a catch to 
send back the professional. Even now there was Hide in the game, 
as half the necessary runs had been made. But'Rhodes, after sur¬ 
viving two confident appeals for lbw, was caught by Dewhurst 
for none, and Chapman, after scoring two, was dean bowled 
by John. John also took the catch off Francis to send back Mann 
and six wickets were down for 19. For a moment it appeared as 
though the tourists were going to pull off an impossible victory. 
But Fender and Douglas saw the English team home, although 
Douglas survived another confident lbw appeal before the end. 
It was a magnificent finish to a tour which fully proved the rights 
of the West Indians to be admitted to the ranks of Test-playing 


countries. 

Played 26, won 12 , lost 7, drew 7 was a great performance, 
and although the victories dwindled to only 6 in first-class games 
it detracted little from the general impression given by the 
tourists. And these fine performances had been achieved by a 
side that, for the most part, batted a long way below the expected 
form. Such great batsmen as Tarilton, Nunes, Holt, Austin and 
Ince accomplished very little; the last named had so miserable a 
time that he averaged only 16-56 in first-class games with 46 not 
out his highest score. 

But to offset this there was the batting of Challenor and the 
brilliant bowling. Challenor deserves a chapter to himself on this 
tour. He not only scored 1,556 runs, average 51 -86, in first-class 
games, but he made his runs in the finest style and stood out in 
very favourable comparison with England’s leading professionals, 
t hen firmly in the grip of the two-eyed stance fetish and the 
attitude to cricket which said avoid defeat first and worry about 
winning afterwards. He finished third to Hendrcn and Mead in 
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tlie regular averages and was ranked by competent critics as 
amongst the best six batsmen in the world. Fernandes and Small 
gave him fine support, the former a determined player and the 
latter even more brilliant than the Barbadian opener. 

But when all is said and done it is bowling that wins cricket 
matches, and the West Indies possessed in 1923 a fine and well- 
varied attack. There were John and Francis to do the fast bowling. 
Francis took 82 wickets, average 15-58, and John 49, average 
19-51, and the men who had to face them freely compared them 
with Gregory and McDonald of fearful memory. To support this 
pair there were Browne with his slow right-hand stuff, and Pascall 
the left-hander; while behind these four there remained Constan¬ 
tine, who accomplished some very useful bowling performances. 
Already the young Trinidadian was earning remarkable praise as 
a fieldsman and was recognised as something of a genius in this 
all-important phase of the game. 


CHAPTER 9 




The M.C.C. Tour of 1926 


So the west Indians returned home to the tune of ‘See the 
Conquering Heroes Come’ and the following years saw cricket, 
cricket, and more cricket. In February 1924, at Bridgetown, 
Barbados retained the Intercolonial Cup with some ease in a 
tournament of low scores. Small batted well in the elimination 
game, and his play largely settled the issue; and it was a magnifi¬ 
cent innings of 114 by Challenor, made on a very bad wicket, 
that gave Barbados the victory in the final. For the rest it was a 
good time for bowlers. Griffith took ten wickets for 77 for Barba¬ 
dos in the final, while in the Barbadian second innings Constantine 
bowled at terrific speed and took eight wickets for 38. 

* # * * 

Jamaica really entered big cricket in the West Indies for the 
first time in January 1925 when she sent a side to play three 
goodwill games with Barbados (she had previously entertained a 
Trinidad side as far back as 1905). The pitches were perfect, and 
the batting very good; as a result not one of the games was 
finished. In the first, Barbados declared at 426 for two, Challenor 
237 not out, becoming the second West Indian to pass the second 
hundred in first-class cricket. However, F. R. Martin, a left- 
handed opening bat who could also bowl usefully, replied with 
195 and Jamaica wound up with 411 for eight. Barbados looked 
to have a good chance of victory in the second match when she 
shot out the visitors for 80, but Jamaica avoided defeat by con¬ 
sistent batting in her second innings. High scoring returned for 
the final encounter, and Barbados announced the arrival of a 
young batsman of high class in E. L. G. Hoad, who scored 150 
not out. Hoad had been a member of the previous year’s inter¬ 
colonial team, but had been picked mainly as a bowler. In which 
department he was more than useful. 
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rcolonial which followed at Port of Spain saw Trinidad 
ing the victory which had seemed so close on more 
occasion. She beat British Guiana without much trouble 
in a thrilling struggle defeated Barbados by 13 runs. 
Scoring was low throughout and the Trinidadians appeared to 
owe their victory mainly to the complete inability of Barbadian 
batsmen to show their form on matting wickets. 
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* * * 


Actually, however, the long Barbadian supremacy was at last 
coming to an end. Austin had already dropped out, and Challenor, 
Tarilton, Ince, C. A. Browne and the other greats were now well 
on in their thirties. Also, Trinidad now had a really fine team, 
and remarkably enough, after so many years as the also-ran, 
British Guiana was at last about to emerge as a very strong com¬ 
bination. The writing on the wall was seen in October 1925 when 
the sides met at Georgetown. Barbados played British Guiana in 
the elimination game, admittedly not at full strength, but the 
comfortable eight wickets’ victory recorded by British Guiana 
was none the less an unpleasant shock. The pill was not made 
easier to swallow by the terrific success of C. R. Browne, who 
hit 102 and took 13 wickets for 135. Fernandes also did well with 
the bat. The final provided another thrilling encounter with 
British Guiana holding her own for most of the game before in 
the end just losing by two wickets. 


* * * 


As a final test to the West Indians before they started playing 
Test cricket, the M.C.C. sent a very strong side out to visit the 
islands early in 1926. No official Test status was given to the 
three representative games, but the English side could well have 
represented their country in this class of cricket. Captained by the 
Hon. F. S. G. Calthorpe, captain of Warwickshire, the combina¬ 
tion included Lionel Tennyson and L. G. Crawley, two brilliant 
forcing batsmen, and a most powerful professional contingent in¬ 
cluding such players as Walter Hammond, then a young all- 
rounder of unlimited promise, Percy Holmes, Ewart Astill, E. J. 
Smith, Roy Kilner and Fred Root. Root, Holmes, Kilner, Astill 
were all in the very forefront of English cricket, and Hammond 
would certainly have played against Australia in the coming 
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cries except for the unfortunate illness he contracted in the Wes 
Indies. 

After a trial game against eighteen Barbadian Colts the tourists 
led off against the colony itself, and ran right into the usual 
disaster. The Barbadians might be getting a little long in the 
tooth* but on their own Kensington wicket they remained one of 
the finest batting sides in history* and on that occasion they won 
a low-scoring game by an innings and 73 runs. The M.CC. failed 
hopelessly against the pace of Francis and Griffith* who shared 
18 wickets and bowled unchanged in the second innings when 
the Englishmen fell for 65. Challenor scored 124 for the island 
and was the only batsman to master the conditions. 

Austin was recalled to lead the West Indies in the unofficial 
Test which followed. Challenor, Tarilton* Hoad and Francis were 
all included from Barbados. Trinidad sent St Hill* Small* Pascall 
and John. From British Guiana there came Browne and C. Nasci- 
xnento* the latter wicket-keeping in place of Dewhurst. M.C.C. 
won the toss and led off with a solid opening partnership between 
Holmes and H. L. Dales* the left-handed Middlesex' amateur. 
The West Indian attack tired—most of the bowlers were getting 
on in years—and then came Hammond at his very best. He tore 
into the attack and ripped it to shreds, T. O. Jameson scored 98 
and helped the youngster to add 218 for the sixth wicket* and 
when Calthorpe declared at 597 for eight Hammond was not out 
238, Challenor and Tarilton made a strong reply* and were going 
strong when a tropical rainstorm broke: West Indies 78 for none. 
On the third afternoon* when play was again possible* the pitch 
was impossible. The score crept up to 96 before Tarilton left for 
50* and then such a collapse set in that only Small reached double 
figures and the side was out for 147. Challenor made 63, The 
follow-on was enforced* and the batting order was changed in a 
desperate effort to avoid defeat. Luckily for the West Indies there 
was still plenty of rain about. In between showers six wickets fell 
for 2i and then further play was stopped by a final downpour, 
the West Indies escaping from a very nasty position. Root took 
eight wickets for 46 in the game. 

West Indian honour was amply revenged in the second colony 
game* which followed. Barbados won the toss and although 
Challenor went cheaply the team totalled 401 for five before 
declaring; Tarilton made 178* and Hoad and L, S, Birkett* a 
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all-rounder, also did well. Then Francis found his best 
taking seven wickets for 50. M.C.C. followed on and 
suffered a second innings defeat. 

So die tourists needed yet to win a game when they arrived in 
Trinidad. The first colony game was dead even throughout and 
ended in a draw. Cipriani scored 103 for the colony. The return 
game was also drawn, but this time considerably in favour of 
Trinidad. Wilton St HilJ hit 105 and Pascal! bowled well. So the 
odds were on the West Indies when the second Test began. But the 
M.C.C. produced their finest form and a very hard fight resulted. 

Three changes were made in the West Indian XI: Dew- 
hurst, Constantine and C. A. Wiles came in for Nascimento, 
Tarilton and Hoad. The last-named newcomer was a sound bats¬ 
man, a Barbadian who had become domiciled in Trinidad. West 
Indies won the toss and immediately lost Challenor, caught and 
bowled by Root for a duck. In these circumstances a large score 
was out of the question, but they reached 275, Browne hitting 
hard for 74 and Dewhurst and Austin also doing well. M.C.C. 
also lost one of their opening batsmen without scoring, but thanks 
to Holmes and Frank Watson of Lancashire they headed the home 
total by 44. The West Indies tried hard to bat themselves out of 
danger in their second innings, but a total of 281 left the M.C.C. 
240 to win. Astill was the best bowler, with six wickets for 67. 
There was not much time left and the M.C.C. were forced to 
score fast. But they wore down the West Indian bowling and 
then launched into attack. Everyone made a few runs and the 
game was won by five wickets close to the end. 

The visitors may have expected to gain a couple of easy vic¬ 
tories in British Guiana, but the colony gave further evidence of 
its new-found strength, and actually headed an M.C.C. innings 
of 350 by 23, consistent batting doing the trick with E. A. Phillips 
(92) the star. Local players as usual got the preference for the final 
Test and Fernandes, J. M. Neblett and C. V. Wight came in 
for Wiles, Pascall and John, strengthening the batting at the 
expense of the attack. Neblett was a left-handed all-rounder who 
bowled medium pace and kept a very good length. He was a 
professional. Wight was a hard-hitting batsman who could also 
keep wicket. 

Austin won the toss and Dewhurst (54) and Challenor (82) led 
off with 127 for the first wicket. Fernandes and Neblett failed, as 
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did Small* but St Hill batted beautifully for 72* and just when 
the M.G.C. might have thought that the worst was behind them 
Wight and Browne came together and added 173 for the seventh 
wicket. Wight was out when needing only ten for his century* but 
Browne* although compelled to retire at one stage after receiving 
a blow from the ball* completed his hundred and was not out 
with 102 when the side was ail out for 462. M.G.C. went down 
steadily before a consistent and accurate attack. Holmes (53) and 



Watson (59) did best* but they had to follow on 198 behind. 
Again they fell at regular intervals and a victory for the West 
Indies seemed certain when on the last afternoon a downpour of 
rain prevented further play. Constantine was the best West Indian 
bowler. 

The return with British Guiana produced another high-scoring 
draw* Fernandes scored 120 for the home side and Hammond ill 
for the tourists. Then M.G.C, chalked their second and final 
victory at the expense of Jamaica—beaten in the first colony 
match by five wickets. The colony led by 96 runs on the first 
i n nings* but Kilner then took seven wickets for 50 and caused a 
collapse which gave the visitors a somewhat easy task. The 
second match saw M.G.C. hitting a score of 476 for nine declared, 
Jameson making no and Watson 103 not out, but Jamaica was 
saved from defeat by a great display from Nunes* 140 not out at 
the close. As no Test had been arranged for Jamaica a third 
colony game was played, and here the Jamaicans ran away with a 
most consistent batting display which brought them 445 for nine 
before Nunes declared. No one reached three figures, remarkably 
enough. They then claimed four wickets for 126 and were well 
placed at the end of die second day. On the final day* however* 
Holmes and Astill* the overnight batsmen* could not be separated 
by any means until just before the call of time* when they had 
put on 327 for the fifth wicket. Holmes made 244 and Astill 156, 
great performances which put the M.G.C. well ahead at the 
finish. Although M.G.C. had won the only representative game 
finished, each side had held the advantage in one of the remaining 
matches, and the colonies had all done very well against what was 
after all a very strong side. Hopes were high for real success in 
1928* the date of die next tour to England, Holmes, Hammond* 
Watson and Captain Jameson all had fine batting records for the 
tourists, averaging well over 40, Astill, Smith, Crawley* Kilner 
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Tennyson were all full of runs. The side therefore batted 
right down the line. The bowlers generally found it difficult to 
take wickets cheaply, but Root, Kilner and Astill did well at 
times. It was, all in all, a splendid season’s cricket with the 
honours evenly divided, but the West Indians were by no means 
satisfied with their performance and the events of this season had 
far-reaching consequences. At the instance of the Hon. Laurie 
Yearwood and Sir Harold Austin, both of Barbados, and A. C. 
O’Dowd of British Guiana, three of the greatest cricket-lovers in 
West Indian history, a West Indian Cricket Board of Control 
was formed generally to supervise cricket in the colonies and to 
select the sides for future representative games, thus obviating 
the unfortunate quota system, and the preference of the home 
colonies for their own men in local representative games. An 
interesting event which occurred during this tour must count as 
one of the most one-sided single-wicket victories on record. 
W. Williams, who had toured the West Indies with Arthur Priest¬ 
ley’s side thirty years earlier, and who was now aged sixty-five, 
challenged a West Indian friend, an opponent of those days, to 
a single wicket game for a stake of £25. Williams won the toss, 
scored a century, declared, and clean bowled his rather tired 
opponent for none with his first ball, a googly. 


Earlier on we have pointed to the lack of success attending the 
Barbadians in 1925 as inevitable in view of the fact that their star 
players were now getting on in years, and except for such men as 
Hoad, Griffith and Francis, who was not eligible for intercolonial 
matches as a professional, younger players were slow in coming 
forward to fill these places. But die veterans were not quite 
finished yet. The 1927 intercolonial was played at Bridgetown, 
and for the last time the Barbadian eleven which had been the 
terror of West Indian cricketers for twenty years played together. 
They were aware that it was the last time for most of them, and 
they turned in a remarkable performance in what is probably the 
most memorable intercolonial series ever played. 

In the eliminadon the British Guiana side won the toss and 
reached the respectable total of 265, thanks mainly to an innings 
of 85 from John Dare. Then Tarilton and Challenor came out to 
open the Barbadian innings. They had first opened their country’s 
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innings in 1906. Batting as only this pair could bat* they took the 
total to 183 before Challeoor left for 104. Tarilton was shortly 
out for 120* but Hoad {115) and L, A, Walcott (62) made runs 
easily enough and then the veteran C, A* Browne (131 not out) 
and the youthful E, L, Bartlett (88) added 216 for the eighth 
wicket, Tarilton finally declared at 715 for nine, by far the highest 
score ever made in West Indian cricket. British Guiana was 
overwhelmed* but batted even better at her second attempt and 
reached 336* losing by an innings and 114 runs. 

Barbados had shown her old strength* and when she won the 
toss in the final the odds seemed all in her favour. But she appar¬ 
ently threw the game away by collapsing for 175. Then it was 
Trinidad’s turn to make hay. On the flawless batting surface 
Small hit 100* while Wiles batted steadily and carefully to beat 
Goodman’s intercolonial record of 180 and make 192. Ben Sealy* 
a new all-rounder* hit 98 not out* and the total reached 559* or 
384 ahead. No team in history has batted a second time in the 
face of a deficit this size* and won the game* and the Trinidadians 
must have been pretty confident of notching up their third straight 
victory in the competition. But the wicket was still perfect and 
the Barbadians were batting at home. Challenor and Tarilton set 
to work to wipe out this phenomenal leeway on their own. And 
they nearly did it. Breaking all West Indian wicket records they 
scored 292 for the first wicket before Tarilton left for 123. Chal¬ 
lenor went on and on and on* breaking Goodman’s record* then 
Wiles’ record* which had lasted only a single day* and then 
passing the second century. At 220 he was finally out. Hoad went 
on to get 174 not out* and the Barbadians contented themselves 
with breaking their recently established record score and making 
726 for seven before declaring* Even now the wicket remained 
largely unimpaired* but the heart had been knocked out of the 
Trinidadians, They were all out for 217 and Barbados had won 
an immortal game by 125 runs. Never again were Challenor and 
Tarilton to open the innings together in an inter-colony game* 
but they could have bidden the cricket world no finer farewell 
than their feats in this 1927 epic. 





CHAPTER 10 




Test Cricket 


The hon. Lionel Tennyson had enjoyed his 1926 visit to 
Jamaica so thoroughly that he returned with his own side in 
February of the following year to try conclusions with the 
Jamaicans. He brought a most useful combination, too, starring 
Ernest Tyldcsley and Percy Fender, and including Jack O’Connor 
of Essex and Errol Holmes, the Oxford University captain. But 
all three colony games were drawn, not unnaturally, as except for 
the last they were limited to three days. The tourists were also 
weakened by the absence in the second half of their tour of 
Tyldesley, O’Connor and Sullivan, their wicket-keeper, as all three 
had been severely injured in a motor accident. 

Jamaica led off with 419 for nine in the opening game, Nunes 
joining Tarilton and Challenor in scoring 200 not out, while 
E. A. Rae only missed a century by two. With Tyldesley getting 
a hundred the tourists headed this by 30, but there was little time 
left for any further play. In the second match Nunes again hit a 
century (108) and this time he declared early, at 304 for five, in 
the hope of forcing a decision. For a time his plan worked, as 
some fast bowling by L. G. Hylton routed the Englishmen for 
146. In the follow-on, however, Tyldesley made 118 and Trevor 
Arnott, the Glamorgan captain, also batted well, defeat being 
avoided with some ease. 

An extra day was added for the final match and for the first 
time the touring team batted first, doing very well to score 443; 
O’Connor made 154 and Tennyson 90. The colony showed its 
strength by replying with 519, becoming only the third West 
Indian side to pass the fifth hundred, Barbados having already 
done so on five occasions, and Trinidad once. F. R. Martin 
became the fourth West Indian to score a double century in 
making 204 not out, and Rae again got very close to three figures. 
Tennyson’s side did not do so well at their second attempt, but 
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there was insufficient time for Jamaica to make the 205 needed 
for victory. 
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Tennyson returned the following year with another side, giving 
Jamaica a spate of first-class cricket which did wonders for the 
island’s players and at last raised them to the best level of the 
other colonies. Philip Mead was the star of this combination, 
which also featured E. W. Clark, the Northamptonshire fast left- 
handed bowler, Maurice Allom of Surrey, and several well-known 
amateurs. But this side was to find that the Jamaicans had im¬ 
proved out of all knowledge. 

In the opening colony game Jamaica won the toss, hit a score 
of 429 and won by 218 runs. C. Al. Alorales took the batting 
honours with a splendid innings of 143, and eighteen-year-old 
George Headley caught the eye in a delightful display which 
brought him 71 runs. Mead scored 103 not out in the English 
first inning s but could find no support. Jamaica won the second 
match in even more convincing style, scoring 609 and winning by 
an innings and 98 runs. Headley this time scored 211 and added 
215 for the second wicket with Morales, while Holt made too. 
Mead made 117, and G. M. Lee of Derbyshire 97, but the bowl¬ 
ing of O. C. Scott, who took eight wickets for 67 in the second 
innings, won the game for the colonists. 

The final match was drawn. Jamaica scored 438, Holt made 
142, and the team led by 111 on the first innings; however they 
could not force a third victory. Mead scoring 151 in the final 
innings and saving his side. Martin had 141 not out when Jamaica 
batted a second time. The form shown by Headley, Morales and 
Holt, and the knowledge we have of Headley’s subsequent career, 
certainly suggest that these fine batsmen should have gained a 
place in the side which left for England in April, but unfortun¬ 
ately this team had already been selected. Headley did not make 
his international debut for another two years. 

The West Indians had indeed spared no effort to make their 
side of 1928 the strongest ever. Instead of letting an intercolonial 
decide the merits of die players the best men from all the colonies 
were called together to play in three trial games at Bridgetown, 
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lie first, played over Christmas 1927, Trinidad and British 
Guiana combined to play Barbados and Jamaica in a rather 
remarkable match. Thanks to the batting of St Hill (144) and a 
delightful newcomer named Colin Roach (84) the Southern 
colonies reached 378. Small and Pascall then found such bowling 
form that the Northern combination, the two highest scoring 
sides in the Caribbean, were shot out for 59. They did slightly 
better in the follow-on, Challenor batting well, but lost by an 
innings and 132 runs. In the second match a twelve-a-side game 
was played between teams captained respectively by Tarilton 
and Wiles, and was won by Wiles' side by ten wickets, but the 
result was fictitious as Tarilton made a very sporting second 
innings declaration. Batting honours for this game were taken by 
the Guianese players Neblett and Vibart Wight, while Constan¬ 
tine shone as an all-rounder. The final match was also twelve-a¬ 
side between the Barbados Born and the Rest of the West Indies, 
and it speaks volumes for the little island that the players born 
in its tiny confines fully held the Rest of the West Indies to an 
even and high-scoring draw. For the Barbadians, Hoad scored 
153, Bartlett 93 not out, and Tarilton 93 and 71. For the Rest, 
Wight scored 119 not out, and Rae, St Hill and Small all did well. 

The eleven as eventually chosen was not open to any consider¬ 
able criticism. Nunes was captain, an obvious choice, and from 
Jamaica were chosen Martin, Rae and Scott, who bowled slow- 
medium. Five Barbadians were taken: Challenor, Francis, 
Griffith, Hoad and Bartlett; Tarilton was considered too old. 
Trinidad supplied Constantine, Roach, Small and St Hill. British 
Guiana had Wight as vice-captain, a rather surprising choice in 
view of the fact that he had never captained a first-class side, 
Fernandes, C. R. Browne and Neblett. It is difficult to see how 
this side, as picked in February 1928, could have been improved 
except for the fact that seventeen was much too large a number 
of players, and that again they included no top-class wicket¬ 
keeper, Nunes and Wight being expected to undertake these 
duties. 

Actually, however, this side which appeared so sound on paper 
was subject to several unfortunate weaknesses which rendered it 
totally unable to withstand the full strength of England. First and 
foremost there was the most uncertain catching and throwing of 
the entire combination, with the exception possibly of Constantine. 
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Thus, thfe effects of often really fine ground fielding were totally 
wasted. Also, the presence of three fast bowlers in Griffith, 
Constantine and Francis, not to mention Small, who was by no 
means slow, showed up in all its glaring misfortune the lack of a 
good wicket-keeper. In addition there was the usual disappoint¬ 
ment of the most reliable batsmen on the side, on paper, totally 
failing to reproduce their best form, Challenor, at the age of 
forty, could not find his form of five years earlier, and although 
not a failure was far from the leading batsman in the team. Fer¬ 
nandes and Small also had records far inferior to their 1923 
figures, although the latter atoned by bowling with some success. 
Even more unfortunate was the failure of St Hill who, like Ince 
before him, was a great disappointment under English conditions. 
This tragedy can be better appreciated when we realise that in the 
West Indies this graceful player was ranked second only to the great 
Barbadian. Another comparative failure was Francis, who was by no 
means as fast or as accurate as in 1923, and suffered accordingly. 
There were, however, as we shall see, a few compensating factors. 

* * * 

After a trial game at Maidenhead against an eleven gathered 
by H. M. Martineau, the tourists played their first match against 
Derbyshire at Derby and won by two wickets, a good augury for 
future success. Challenor batted well and Browne took eight 
wickets, but probably the best work in the match was done by 
Slater for the county, when taking eight for 24 in the West Indian 
first innings. Season 1928 was a season of fast wickets and terrific¬ 
ally high scoring, and the visitors had their first taste of this in 
their next match, against Essex at Leyton, which was drawn. Jack 
Russell scored 147 for the county and Constantine replied with a 
brilliant 130 for the West Indians. At the Oval in the third game 
Surrey was well held on the first innings, but Hobbs (123) and 
Sandham (108) ran away in an unfinished second-innings opening 
stand of 253, and the tourists owed their escape from defeat to 
more whirlwind batting from Constantine. 

Rain caused a draw at Oxford, where Small raised hopes that 
were not fulfilled by getting 106 not out, and bad weather com¬ 
pletely ruined the game at Lord’s with the M.C.C., only ninety 
minutes’ play being possible, a great disappointment. The Norfolk 
game was also spoilt before the West Indies recorded their second 
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win, over Cambridge University, by nine wickets; Constantine 
had ten wickets for 86 and Fernandes batted well. As Northum¬ 
berland was beaten in the final match in this month by an innings, 
Challenor hitting 146 in his best style and Griffith taking ten 
wickets, the West Indies ended May with three victories and no 
defeats, and seemed to be in for a most successful tour. 

Against Durham in the first June match St Hill hit his only 
century of the tour, but that fine batsman T. K. Dobson reached 
three figures for the county and the game was drawn. Griffith 
bowled well in this game. Then came the first set-back; Ireland 
won at Dublin by 60 rims after a finely fought game. An innin gs 
of 102 not out by T. G. McVeagh was principally responsible for 
the West Indies needing 352 to win in the final innings. Roach 
and Fernandes opened with 117 and the second hundred went up 
with only two men out, but the later batsmen failed and Ireland 
snatched a win. 

But the memory of this first defeat was immediately wiped out 
in the magnificent game with Middlesex which followed. The 
county won the toss, and with centuries from Nigel Haig (119) 
and Hendren (ioo not out) was able to declare at the comfortable 
total of 352 for six. Then a consistent attack bowled the West 
Indies out for 230, only Constantine (86) staying for long. But 
this was Constantine’s greatest season, and bowling at terrific 
pace in the Middlesex second innings he took seven wickets for 
57 and shot the county out for 136. West Indies needed 259 to 
win, and promptly lost five wickets for 121, but again Constan¬ 
tine came to the rescue in a remarkable innings of 103, made out 
of 133 in one hour, and including two sixes and 12 fours, and the 
game was won by three wickets. 

The Yorkshire match which followed was ruined by rain, but 
the hard wickets were beginning to tell on the effervescence of 
the West Indians, and they were becoming less able to press 
home early advantages. Against the Minor Counties at Exeter 
they enforced the follow-on 181 ahead but yet lost by 42 runs, 
Aaron Lockett hitting 154 and W. E. Hazelton claiming ten 
wickets for 125 runs. The final match before the first Test was 
a two-day game with a Civil Service eleven which was drawn 
much in favour of the tourists. Martin and Nunes hit centuries. 
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For their first Test Match, at Lord’s, West Indies left out 
Bartlett, Neblett, Wight, Scott, Rae and Hoad. England paid 
them the compliment of fielding a full-strength side with the 
exception of Hobbs, who was unfit, and Chapman promptly won 
the toss. The start, however, promised well for the tourists. 
Francis, Griffith and Constantine bowled fast and well, and both 
Sutcliffe and Hallows of Lancashire were hit several times and 
never really settled down. Yet they stuck to their task with grim 
determination, and stayed for 80 minutes, by which time the 
pace men had tired. With 51 on the board Hallows was caught 
by Griffith ofl' Constantine for 26 , and Constantine completely 
beat Ernest Tyldesley with a slower ball as soon as he came in, 
although the batsman survived. At lunch West Indies could be 
well satisfied with their morning’s work, for even if the fast 
bowlers had lost their fire Browne was bowling well, and had had 
Sutcliffe in trouble on more than one occasion. 

The great Yorkshire batsman stayed until the score reached 97 
and then fell to Francis for 48, Constantine making the catch. 
But then the gaps in the attack were illustrated as Hammond and 
Tyldesley launched into a vicious attack which brought them 77 
runs in 50 minutes. Anything seemed possible when the Glouces¬ 
tershire batsman suddenly missed a ball from Constantine and 
was bowled for 45. Jardine batted well during a brief innings, and 
the West Indies suffered again from Chapman, who helped 
Tyldesley to add 96 runs in just over an hour. Tyldesley was 
finally out for a splendid 122, but Chapman, who played a slap¬ 
dash innings, went on to reach 50, and England left off with 382 
for eight. In the circumstances the tourists deserved high praise. 
They stuck to their task with admirable courage, never slackened 
their efforts, and though admittedly many of the English wickets 
had fallen through efforts to force the pace the score was better 
looking, from a West Indian viewpoint, than had at one time 
appeared likely. 

The innings ended early on the second morning for 401, 
Constantine having four wickets for 82, Francis two for 72, 
Griffith two for 78 and Small two for 67. Browne had bowled 
well without success. In reply to tins large total Challenor and 
Martin naturally concentrated on staying and they did so well 
that at lunch the score had reached 70 for none. After the interval 
they were still in good fettle and took the total to 86 before 
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Martin was given out lbw to Tate. He had batted very soundly 
for 44. Challenor soon fell to Larwood for 29, and then such an 
atrocious collapse set in that the fifth wicket fell at 96. Although 
Nunes fought hard and scored 37, and Constantine made a few 
hits, the West Indians were all out for 177. V. W. C. Jupp was 
the best bowler with four for 37, Tate had two for 54 and Freeman 
two for 40. 

Although Larwood was injured and could not be used as a bow¬ 
ler, Chapman enforced the follow-on, and, to the horror of the 
West Indies, Tate clean-bowled Challenor for none. Wicket after 
wicket fell to the keen English attack, and at the close West Indies 
were 55 for six, no one having looked even the slightest bit com¬ 
petent to deal with the bowling. Complete debacle was prevented 
on the last day by spirited hitting on the part of Small (52) and 
Browne (44), but England won comfortably by an innings and 
58 runs. Freeman had four for 37, Jupp three for 66 and Tate 
two for 28. A sad lesson. 


<SL 


* * * 

The tourists were quick to show that their confidence had not 
been seriously impaired and they beat Northamptonshire in the 
following match by an innings and 126 runs; Constantine hit 107 
and took 13 wickets for 112 runs, while Challenor scored 97. 
The Lancashire game which followed was spoilt by rain, but 
disaster followed in the return with Yorkshire, the West Indies 
collapsing for 58 in their second innings before Macauley and 
Emmott Robinson, and losing by 190 runs. Holmes, Sutcliffe and 
Barber all went very near to centuries for the county. 

A high-scoring draw followed with Nottinghamshire, A. W. 
Carr making a hundred for the county and Bartlett at last reveal¬ 
ing his class in an innings of 109. In the next game, against 
Staffordshire, the tourists had the pleasure of playing against the 
redoubtable Sydney Barnes, who bowled very well indeed, even 
at the age of fifty-two. This game was won by eight wickets, 
Challenor playing two good innings and Browne bowling well. 
Unfortunately Warwickshire won the next match convincingly by 
eight wickets, J. H. Parsons making 161 and A. W. Speed claiming 
nine wickets for 99 runs. The last game before the second Test, 
with Worcestershire at Worcester, was reduced to two days and 
provided a batting festival; West Indies 410 for six, Worcestershire 
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439 for two. Martin made 77 and Hoad at last found his form wltir 
149 not out) while Gibbons hit 200 not out for the county and 
Maurice Nichol and W. V. Fox also reached three figures. 


For the second Test, at Manchester, Hoad and Scott came in 
for Fernandes and Small, and Nunes won the toss, giving his side 
first use of a rather over-watered batting surface which gave the 
English bowlers no help at all, but which did not inspire his 
batsmen to aggressive measures. Roach this time was sent in first 
with Challenor, and this pair scored 48 for the first wicket before 
Challenor, who was never comfortable and was dropped by Chap¬ 
man, was run out for 24. The arrival of Martin saw much better 
cricket and the total was taken to 94 for one at the interval. 
Again the break brought disaster. Roach (50), Martin (21) and 
St Hill falling in rapid succession after the resumption, four 
wickets thus being down for 115. Constantine again failed, and 
although Browne (23) and Scott (32) did some courageous hitting 
the innings closed for 206. Freeman had taken five for 54, Jupp 
two for 39. Hobbs was now back in the English side, and so well 
did he and Sutcliffe take care of some loose bowling in the last 
hour, bowling which included a liberal allowance of no-balls, 
that the score was taken to 84 at the close. 

On the second morning the tourists regained some lost ground. 
Hobbs and Sutcliffe duly sent the century up, but at 119 Hobbs 
took a big swing at Browne and was well caught by St Hill in the 
deep for 53, while Sutcliffe edged Griffith to the wicket-keeper 
soon after, being out for 54. As this time Tyldesley failed, three 
p olish wickets were down for 131, but Hammond and Jardine 
steadily wore down the West Indian bowling, and then took com¬ 
plete charge. The visitors’ total was passed and the score taken to 
251 before Hammond, beginning to look complete master of the 
bowling, was brilliantly caught by Roach off Constantine. For 
another IOO runs England was out. Chapman strained himself 
and had to retire, and no one else could stay long. Jardine went 
on to complete a very good innings of 83 before being brilliantly 
run out by Constantine. Griffith had three for 69, Scott 
two for 28 and Browne two for 72, and West Indies were 145 


behind. 

Immediately disaster overtook them, Challenor and Roach both 
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runs; neither batsman managed to score. Martin 
batted well and added 55, but two more wickets 
fell before the end of the second day and West Indies left off at 
71 for four. Less than an hour was necessary on the last day, the 
remaining batsmen failing so badly that the side was all out for 
115, England winning by an innings and 30 runs. Freeman took 
five for 39, and J. C. White, who led the side in the absence of 
Chapman, three for 41. 


* * * 

The second overwhelming defeat at the hands of England com¬ 
pletely ruined the confidence of the tourists and in the next game, 
against Wales at Llandudno, they were easily beaten by eight 
wickets, Barnes playing for the Welshmen and taking 12 wickets 
for 118 runs. Drawn games followed with Leicestershire and 
Somerset, Glamorgan and Gloucestershire. Nunes scored 127 not 
out against the Welsh county. 


* * * 

And so to the Oval for the final Test where the West Indies 
were hopeful of doing better. Small was recalled for this game, 
and Bartlett and Wight were included for the first time, Hoad, 
Browne and St Hill standing down. And again Nunes won the 
toss, and again Challenor and Roach gave their side a sound start. 
Indeed, this pair did some of their best batting on the tour and 
scored 91 together in 70 minutes before Challenor was out for 46. 
Roach completed a good 53 but then the usual rot set in. Martin 
played well for 25, Scott scored 35, Constantine 37 and Wight 23 
and the side was all out for 238. Tate took four for 59, Larwood 
two for 46, and Hammond two for 85. 

Before the close Hobbs and Sutcliffe hit 155 for the first wicket 
before the Yorkshireman was out for 63, and Hobbs, 89 not out, 
went on to score 163. Yet although Tyldesley (73) helped to take 
the score to 284 before the second wicket fell, Griffith then bowled 
so well that he took the next five wickets off the reel for a total of 
49. Tate (54) and Larwood (32) stopped the collapse by vigorous 
hitting and England eventually reached 438. Griffith took six 
wickets for 103 and Francis four for 112. As in the previous 
games the West Indian batting went right to pieces in the second 
innings. Martin played very well for 41 but no one else reached 
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20, and England won for the third time in a single innings, 
margin being 71 runs. 




* * * 

Another innings defeat followed at the hands of Sussex, A. F. 
Wensley taking ten wickets for 104, and a high-scoring draw 
followed with Hampshire, Tennyson making 217 and Newman 
118 in a sixth-wicket partnership of 313. Martin made 165 for 
the tourists. Then came a gleam of sunshine as Kent was beaten 
by 201 runs, Browne scoring 103 and Griffith taking 11 wickets 
for 118 J L. Bryan scored 95 not out for the county and Freeman 
took 11 wickets. Hopes of a good finish to the tom were, however, 
dashed when a side of Oxford Harlequins hit 676 for eight at 
Eastbourne (C. H. Knott 261 not out, R. H. Bettington 127, 
A. J. Evans 124) and won by an innings and 105 runs. Small 
scored 92 not out for the West Indies. _ 

The West Indies played very well at Folkestone in the first of 
their festival appearances, pushing a strong England XI to a 
four-wickets’ margin, but a brilliant 151 from Woolley settled the 
issue, while Freeman took 11 wickets for 196. A drawn game was 
then played with Sir Julian Cahn’s side, Hoad making 145, before 
the final game of the tour, against a very powerful eleven gathered 
by Mr Leveson Gower. This ended in defeat by eight wickets, 
Hobbs scoring 119 not out. Hoad batted very well and made 124 
before being run out, and Constantine took seven for 68 in the 
scratch team’s first innings. 

Only 5 wins against 12 defeats in 30 first-class encounters was 
a sadly disappointing record, but it will be seen that the West 
Indies before the second Test and the West Indies afterwards 
were two completely different teams. Up to this disastrous match 
they had lost only 4 first-class games and won 4; afterwards they 
lost 8 and won only one, nor were their individual achievements 
as good, even the splendidly consistent Constantine being appar¬ 
ently affected by the total lack of success in the Tests. 

Taking the side as a whole Constantine was the outstanding 
figure. Of the five players who returned from the tour with any 
increase of reputation he alone was ranked as a cricketer of the 
best international standard, a ranking which now had unfortunate 
repercussions as he now followed the example of Smith and 
Oilivierie and remained in England to play league cricket. He di 
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\ n^hreak with the West Indies, however, and continued to play 
international cricket for them, but his absence from domestic play 
made a great difference. On this tour he finished second in batting 
with 1,381 runs, average 34*52, and first in bowling with 107 
wickets, average 22*95, becoming one of the few overseas cricketers 
other than Australians to complete the double in first-class games 
in England while on tour. 

Hoad, thanks to his two centuries, actually headed the batting 
averages, with 765 runs, average 36*42, and Martin generally 
batted very well, scoring 1,370 runs, average 32*61, and being far 
and away the best man in the Tests, in which games, most unfor¬ 
tunately, Constantine was a failure. Challenor and Roach also 
passed the thousand-run mark, but while the young Trinidadian 
showed ample promise for the future and was perhaps the most 
brilliant stroke player on the side, Challenor’s record bore sad 
comparison with his great feats of 1923. Bartlett, Nunes, Wight 
and Scott were all useful batsmen, but there were far too many 
failures, and such a player as Rae failed to secure a double-figure 
average. 

In bowling the only real support for Constantine came from 
Griffith, and even his 76 wickets cost him over 27 runs each. 
Small and Francis bowled well at times but were woefully expen¬ 
sive, while Browne and Scott accomplished little, and Neblett, on 
whom presumably the duties of a slow left-hander, so essential in 
England, were to fall, took only six wickets on the entire tour. 
By years of hard endeavour the West Indies had risen to Test 
rank: they now had to learn that further years of hard endeavour 
were necessary to rise to the top of this new and keener atmosphere. 
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CHAPTER 11 


A First Victory 


At home the 1929 season was full of cricket. Mr Julian Cahn 
replaced Lord Tennyson this year and took a side to Jamaica 
while two intercolonial tournaments were played. Mr Cahn’s side 
included Sandham, Astill, Whysall, O’Connor, Nichols, Durston 
and Mercer, all top-class professionals, and such amateurs as 
Lord Tennyson and E. W. Dawson, the strength of the Jamaicans 
at home being recognised. The touring team was still not strong 
enough to extend the colony however, and Jamaica won the first 
match easily by seven wickets. Nunes made it2, J. K. Holt 128, 
and a young wicket-keeper batsman named Ivan Barrow did well. 

The return was drawn very much in Jamaica’s favour, Rae 
scoring 121. Tennyson batted well for the tourists, scoring 78 
and 105, and Astill took ten wickets for 138 runs. For the final 
match the Jamaican authorities fielded a West Indian XI, rein¬ 
forced by several prominent cricketers, including Constantine. 
And the scratch side won comfortably by 144 runs. Holt scored 
128 and 56, Headley, previously somewhat subdued, hit 143 in 
the second innings, and Constantine took 6 catches, apart from 
bowling well. The star bowler was actually Small, who took 
seven for 77 in the English first innings. For die visitors Sandham 
scored 159 not out and 62, at the first attempt carrying his bat 
through an innings of 271. 

The February intercolonial was played at Port of Spain, and 
Trinidad was of course triumphant. A young British Guiana side 
was routed in a single innings; Maurice Green alone did well in 
an innings of 81. Barbados was then treated in a similar fashion, 
being dismissed twice in a single day. Constantine bade farewell 
to intercolonial cricket with a splendid innings of 133 and Roach 
also did well. 
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form shown by the Trinidad side left little doubt in any¬ 
one’s mind that they would win again at Georgetown in Septem¬ 
ber, but a most surprising tournament resulted in a win for the 
home colony, their first since 1895. 

Against Barbados, British Guiana won the toss and scored no less 
than 610, Fernandes making 141 and almost everyone else getting 
runs. Despite an innings of 97 from Hoad Barbados finished 279 
behind, and Fernandes duly batted again. His side meant to make 
no mistake and they compiled a further 379, Oscar Wight, a 
brother of that C. V. Wight who had toured England the previous 
year, making 103, after a first innings of 75, while Browne followed 
55 with 95. Browne also took seven wickets in the game and 
shared with Fernandes and Wight the honours of the 391 victory 
which followed. For Barbados a young batsman named C. de L. 
Inniss played two good innings of 72 and 80. 

Trinidad won the toss in the final, but British Guiana shot 
them out for 152, Browne taking five wickets. The home colony 
replied with 358, Fernandes (88) and Browne (83) doing very 
well. Trinidad was therefore in a tight spot but she now possessed 
Lionel Birkett, who had left Barbados, and in him had the answer 
to her immediate problems. This fine batsman proceeded to break 
all intercolonial records and compile 253, a score second only to 
that of Tarilton in the Goodwill series of 1920. Roach and Edwin 
St Hill gave him good support, and although Browne brought his 
match bag to 11 wickets British Guiana needed 269 to win, quite 
a task in the last innings. Again they produced the man, however, 
Frank de Caires, just returned from school in England, Stony- 
hurst, where both he and his brother had been good batsmen. 
De Caires proceeded to make 133, and with a further good innings 
from Fernandes, took his side to victory by four wickets. A great 
performance by the underdogs. 


The reason for these two tournaments so close together had 
been the impending visit of an M.C.C. side in the early months 
of 1930, and for the first time the representative games were to 
be given official Test rating. The poor showing of the West Indies 
team in England, however, had not induced the England selectors 
to send their best possible team, and although many famous 
names were present, such men as Hendren, Sandham, George 
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Gunn and Rhodes were getting to the veteran stage, while Gri 
Stevens had played very little cricket in the last few years, so that 
the best English cricket was only represented by R. E. S. Wyatt 
and Leslie Ames, although a young Bill Voce was present. Cal- 
thorpe again led the side. 

On the West Indian side the failure of the 1928 team had raised 
the question of captaincy, a question in which the jealousy of the 
various colonies became most apparent. Each put forward a candi¬ 
date and each refused to see the merits of the other choices, with 
the impossible result that the West Indies were led by a different 
captain in each of the four games. 

The tour opened as usual in Barbados, where English sides had 
an old score to settle. If they had considerably the better of both 
games, however, they could not defeat the Barbadians, who thus 
preserved their inviolacy at home. They had last been defeated at 
Kensington by Lord Brackley’s side in 1905. In the first colony 
match the Barbados te am totalled 345, owing most to a seventeen- 
year-old schoolboy named Derek Scaly who scored a level 100. 
M.C.C. replied with 513, Hendren hitting 223 not out. The 
return was very similar, M.C.C. scoring 560 for seven (Hendren 
211 not out, Sandham 103) and Barbados avoiding defeat by con¬ 
sistent batting. Hoad scored 147 and Tarilton 105, this pair 
opening the second innings with 261. This was Tarilton’s last 
first-class match. Challenor had appeared for the last time in the 
first game and scored 51. 


Hf # * 

Hoad was captain of the first Test eleven* which included 
Derek Sealy, L. A. Walcott and Griffith of Barbados, Roach, 
Constantine, Edwin St Hill, a fast bowler, and E. A. Hunte, a 
wicket-keeper, of Trinidad, Frank de Caires and Browne of 
British Guiana, and Headley of Jamaica. The West Indies won 
the toss and Hoad went in first with Roach. He did not stay long 
and Headley also disappointed, but Roach batted brilliantly for 
122, de Caires made 80, Sealy, seventeen years and four months 
of age and the youngest Test player ever at that point, a good 58; 
the total reached 369, with Stevens five for 105. England headed 
this by 98, Sandham scoring 152 and Hendren 80; the West 
Indies paid a heavy penalty for relying on only four bowlers, all 
were severely handled. All fears of defeat were banished in the 
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second innings when Headley jumped to his finest form and took 
176 off the English attack. Roach made 77 and de Caires 70, and 
England needed 287 to win in 165 minutes. They contented them¬ 
selves with playing out time, Sandham again doing well. Stevens 
took ten for 195 in the match. 


In Trinidad the tourists received a shock, the colony winning 
the first game by 102 runs. Wilton St Hill batted beautifully for 
102, his second century against touring sides, and a new left-arm 
slow bowler, E. Achong, took seven wickets cheaply. Rhodes was 
the best bowler for M.C.C. and Hendren scored 40 and 96. 

M.C.C. gained their first victory in the return, but by the 
' narrow margin of 22 runs. Voce was the hero of tliis match, 
taking 12 wickets for no runs. The highest score was 34 not out 
by M. Grell, the Trinidadian captain, who replaced Hoad as 
leader for the second Test, although his qualifications as a Test 
Match cricketer were extremely limited. The selection committee 
also played havoc with the side which had held its own at Bridge¬ 
town, retaining only Roach, Headley, de Caires, Constantine and 
Griffith of that team. The new men were Wilton St Hill, Small, 
Achong, N. Betancourt, a wicket-keeper, and R. L. Hunte of 
British Guiana, an all-rounder. All the other new men were 
Trinidadians, so the side can by no means be described as repre¬ 
sentative of West Indian cricket. And they lost, fittingly enough. 


* * * 

England won the toss but lost Gunn, Sandham and Stevens to 
the pace of Constantine and Griffith for 12 runs. O’Connor (30) 
checked the collapse by careful batting, and Hendren (77) and 
Ames (42) added 81 for the fifth wicket, but the total only reached 
208. Griffith had five for 63, Constantine two for 42 and Achong 
two for 64. It will be seen that the home side was again trusting 
to four bowlers. Roach followed the example of Sandham and 
was clean-bowled for none. St Hill batted steadily for 33 ,and Hunte 
(58) did still better, but the failures of Headley and de Caires 
and the dismissal of Small and Grell for small scores reduced 
the West Indies to 168 for seven. From this dire position they 
were partially rescued by Constantine, who hit a brilliant 58 in 
fifty minutes, and found an unexpected partner in Betancourt 
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(33). In the end the West Indies led by 46, Voce had four for 
and As till four for 58. 

This margin was far from enough. Although the start of the 
English second innings was again weak* Hendren (205 not out) 
and Ames (105) both found their best form and added 237 for 
the fourth wicket. Achong was injured and unable to bowl in this 
innings, and the West Indies felt his absence severely. Small 
accomplished little, and the two fast bowlers had to bowl 78 overs 
between them, which in West Indian sunshine is quite a feat. 

At 425 for eight Calthorpe declared and the home team started 
their long climb to win. But for the second time Roach was a 
complete failure, becoming the second West Indian to achieve 
the doubtful honour of a 'pair' in a Test match, C. R. Browne had 
experienced the same fate at Bridgetown. The rest batted con¬ 
sistently, but St Hill, Hunte, Headley and de Caires all got out 
after passing 30 and when batting confidently. De Caires with 45 
did best, but after these were gone there was nothing left in the 
batting, England won by 167 runs, again owing a great deal to 
Voce, who claimed seven wickets for 70 in the last innings. 


* * * 

Surprisingly, in view of her fine showing in die last inter¬ 
colonial, British Guiana was completely overwhelmed when the 
tourists came to Georgetown. In the opening colony game M.C.G. 
won the toss and hit no less than 605 for six, Hendren 254 not 
out, Sandham 112, The colony batted with some consistency in 
both innings, but lost by an innings and ten runs, A young left- 
handed opening bat named K. L. Wishart did best with 88 in the 
follow-on. The return was a mere repetition with British Guiana 
batting less successfully and M.C.C. therefore needing a smaller 
total* In this case it was 555 for seven, Hendren 171, Ames 107, 
this pair adding 278 for the fourth wicket, Rhodes took eight 
wickets for 103* Wishart again did best for the home team, 
scoring 77 and 46. 


* * * 


Disastrous as these occurrences may have been for die pride of 
British Guiana, it is probable that they were directly responsible 
for the first victory by a West Indian team in a Test Match, No 
doubt disappointed at the showing of She Guianese players the 
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selectors included only four of them in the Test, M. P. Fernandes, 
who was the third West Indian captain of the series, Vibart 
Wight, Browne and C. Jones, an all-rounder. Surprisingly enough, 
both Hunte and de Caires, who had done well in previous Tests, 
were omitted because of poor form in the colony games, and 
another point of interest is that Hunte, who had batted so well at 
Port of Spain, occupied a very lowly place in the British Guiana 
batting order in both games. The team was completed by Roach, 
Headley, Derek Sealy, Constantine, Edwin St Hill and Francis. 


E. Hunte returned as wicket-keeper and also opened the innings 
very successfully with Roach. 

Fernandes won the toss and West Indies scored 144 before 
Hunte, having previously been dropped four times, was caught 
by Wyatt for 53. Roach went on batting in the most brilliant 
manner possible, and he hit 3 sixes and 22 fours before being 
caught for 209, his highest score, the first West Indian Test 
double century, the first double century by a Trinidadian, and 
the second double century on British Guiana soil by a West 
Indian. Headley hit 114 run out and the score was 340 at the fall 
of the second wicket, but the rest of the batting failed utterly 
and West Indies were all out for 471, England being rather 
lucky in her escape from the mammoth score that had seemed 
likely. 


England again started badly, and although Hendren (56) and 
Ames (31) batted gallantly they were all out for 145. Leading by 
326 Fernandes thought only of the usual West Indian tactics and 
batted again. In this he was magnificently successful, but again 
he owed a considerable amount to the failure of his side. Although 
leading by this handsome margin West Indies attempted to play 
even more carefully than they had in the first innings. With the 
exception of Headley, who joined the ranks of the immortals by 
hitting a brilliant 1x2, his second century in the match, and 
Browne (70 not out) they fortunately failed and were all out for 
290, thus leaving England 617 to win. Astill had four for 70 in 
this inning s. 

With no hope of winning the tourists naturally set themselves 
to play out time and they very nearly succeeded. Hendren made 
123, Gunn and Calthorpe contributed useful scores, but West 
Indies claimed the last wicket with fifteen minutes of time left, 
to win by 289 runs. Constantine followed four for 35 in the first 
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The final stopping place of the M.GC, was Jamaica* where the 
programme opened with a match against fifteen Colts* amongst 
whom were C, G Passailiqne and G. Gladstone* both future Test 
cricketers. The Colts had a great time, and actually forced the 
M.C.C. to follow on, but the tourists probably did not take the 
match very seriously. 

The first colony match was a draw also. Sandham (155) and 
Gunn (178) opened the M.C.C. second innings with a partner¬ 
ship of 322, a record for any wicket in the West Indies at that 
time. For the colony Martin, who had, surprisingly, not been 
< called upon for any of the Tests, scored 106 not out, and Headley 
batted well. The return also produced a draw, Ames had 142 not 
out for M.C.C., and Sandham 126, while Passailiqne, who had 
been promoted, put himself firmly upon the map by making 183, 
and the other Colt, Gladstone, took nine wickets, although they 
cost him 252 runs. 


# sH 

Naturally Nunes became captain of the West Indies for the 
final Test, and Headley, Martin* Barrow* Passailique* Scott* 0 , C. 
da Costa and Gladstone of Jamaica all found places on the side. 
Da Costa was a very talented all-rounder* who had made 84 not 
out in the first colony match and was to take a big place in West 
Indian cricket* but he died in 1936 at a tragically early age. The 
other places went to Roach* de Caires and Griffith* Constantine 
not being selected. 

As the sides were all-square it had been decided that this game 
should be played to a finish* but although the teams went at it 
for no fewer than nine days* one of which was a blank through 
rain* a definite result could not be reached. 

The cricket was* of course* remarkable, Calthorpe won the toss 
and saw his side compile a mommoth total of 849, a Test record, 
which included a score of 325 from Sandham* also a record* but 
one which was to last only four months* and 149 from Ames, 
Sandham batted for ten hours and hit a seven* a five and 27 fours. 
Apart from these almost everyone made runs* and Scott’s five 
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v • widcets cost 266 runs. West Indies in reply fell for 285, Nunes 
batting well for 66 and Passailique showing his class. Calthorpe 
appeared to have the game in his hands, but he continued to play 
the timeless game by batting again, a mistake which no doubt 
cost him the match. England were by no means as successful in 
this innings, but when they declared with nine wickets down they 
had set the West Indies 836 to win. The home team batted for 
nearly two days to ensure a draw, chief honours going to Headley, 
who broke Roach’s record by scoring 223, a magnificent innings, 
while Nunes batted very well for 92. 

Two things transcend all else in this series, the utterly remark¬ 
able batting of Patsy Hendren and George Headley. Hendren 
scored 1,766 runs, average 126*14 on the tour, and hit six cen¬ 
turies, four of these being over 200. Sandham also did very well 
and scored 1,402 runs, average 63 73, while Ames and Gunn 
turned in very good records. Rhodes, Stevens, Voce and Astill 
were the best bowlers, but they were all somewhat expensive. 

Headley equalled a world’s record by hitting four centuries in 
the Test series, and his 703 runs, average 87*87, stood for a long 
time in the West Indies, while it has never been equalled in a 
four-game series. He had definitely arrived, in the West Indies 
at any rate, as a batsman of the very highest class. Roach had a 
fine record, 467 runs, average 58*37, but his remarkable incon¬ 
sistency was already noticeable. R. L. Hunte and de Caires also 
gave good accounts of themselves, but the West Indies had many 
other good batsmen, the fact that 28 players were used in four 
Tests showing that they never really fielded a cohesive team. 
Constantine and Griffith were far and away the best bowlers, 
although Francis did very well in his one Test. West Indies had 
shared the honours with an English side, but they were still 
far from finding a true West Indian side to do battle for them. 
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Widening the Field 


This problem played an important part in deciding the 
captain of the team to tour Australia the following winter. The 
project had first been broached in 1928 when the West Indians 
were in England, and was now to be fulfilled. None of the four 
leaders against England was chosen to fill the post, a young man 
named G. G Grant being taken straight from Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity to lead the combination. Grant was a Trinidadian who had 
gone up to Cambridge in 1927* The following summer he received 
several trials for the University, and in 1929 he had gained his 
Blue, batting so well as to average 31*40 for 691 runs, although 
he failed against Oxford. In 1930 he did still better, averaging 
4475 for 716 runs and scoring a century against Sussex. Thus, 
little doubt could be cast on his batting ability, but the West 
Indians were certainly taking a chance in appointing him leader 
of their touring side, for he had had absolutely no experience of 
captaining a first-class eleven, and in addition he had never seen 
his eleven play, for he joined them in Australia. In the circum¬ 
stances nothing but praise can be given the young man for the 
manner in which he carried out his task, and he received his just 
reward four years later when he led the West Indies to a Test 
series victory over a strong English team. 

Vice-captain of this side was Birkett, another surprising choice, 
for he had played no cricket against the M.C.C earlier in the year. 
Also from Trinidad were Roach, Constantine, E. Hunte and Edwin 
St Hill. Barbados sent Bartlett, Derek Scaly, Griffith and Francis; 
British Guiana, de Caires and Oscar Wight; Jamaica, Headley, 
Martin, Barrow and Scott. A good side, although Passailique was 
perhaps worthy of selection. 

On the way out the West Indies stopped at Wellington to play 
a game against the New Zealand province, but the match was 
spoiled by rain. They then went right into action against the 
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strongest of the Australian states, New South Wales, at Sydney, 
but did so well that they only lost by four wickets after a hard and 
interesting struggle. Headley (82) did best for the tourists, while 
Bradman scored 73 and H. C. Chilvers took nine wickets for 
157 runs for the winners. 

Unfortunately two heavy defeats followed, Victoria hitting 593 
and winning in a single innings at Melbourne, and South Australia 
getting home by ten wickets at Adelaide. For Victoria, Ponsford 
scored 187 and Keith Rigg, a very fine batsman who never quite 
received his just dues, 126, while the left-handed spin bowler 
Ironmonger took 13 wickets for 118. West Indies batting depended 
entirely upon Headley, top scorer in each innings with 131 and 
34. Their bowling was very roughly handled with the exception 
of Constantine, who took five for 64. He was, remarkably, 
sparingly used. The South Australian game was low-scoring, 
and Grimmett was the hero with nine wickets for 114. 



* * * 


So there was very little to suggest that West Indies would 
extend the full strength of Australia when they took the field for 
the first Test at Adelaide. Grant decided to leave out Wight, de 
Caires, Hunte, St Hill and Sealy, and he surprised many people 
by sending Birkett in first with Roach when he won the toss. 
This pair opened well enough, but the failure of Headley, who 
left without scoring, immediately stacked the odds heavily against 
the touring team. Roach hit his way to 56, Martin batted steadily 
for 39, and later Bartlett hit in most brilliant style for 84, while 
Grant played so well that he carried his bat for 53 not out, but 
Grimmett (seven for 87) was never mastered, and it scarcely 
appeared as though the West Indian total of 296 would extend 
Australia. Surprisingly, the mighty men in the green caps had to 
fight for every run. Three wickets fell for 64, including Bradman, 
but Kippax (146) and McCabe (90) stopped the rot in a partner¬ 
ship of 182. Then Scott found his form, and from 246 for four 
Australia went to 376 all out, leaving West Indies only 80 runs 
down, by no means a large deficit on Australian wickets. Scott 
took four wickets for 83. 

Unfortunately the West Indian batting failed almost com¬ 
pletely at the second attempt. Birkett (64) played very well, and 
Grant again displayed a classic defence, this time making 71 and 
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again being not out. In so doing he established a world’: 
for a player on Test debut and also for a captain, but a score of 
249 left Australia only 172 to win. West Indies may still have 
hoped for a hard fight, but Ponsford and Archie Jackson both 
found their finest form and Bradman was never needed, the home 
team winning by ten wickets, Ponsford 92 not out, Jackson 70 
not out. 


Following this disaster the tourists went to Tasmania for two 
holiday games, and showed some of their best form. In the first 
match, at Launceston, the local side was beaten by an innings 
and 50 runs; Constantine hit a whirlwind century, and Scott 
took seven wickets. In the return at Hobart rain upset things, 
but Birkett had time to score a splendid 128 not out and Con¬ 
stantine this time bowled effectively. 


* # * 


Undeterred by their defeat at Adelaide, West Indies played an 
unchanged eleven at Sydney for the second Test, but the luck 
was all against them in this encounter and they lost even more 
heavily. Woodfull won the toss and saw his side score 323 for 
four on the first day, Ponsford playing with consummate skill 
and being assisted by bis captain in an unbroken fifth wicket 
partnership of 183. This score was not all the tourists had to 
worry about that night, for Bartlett, in taking the catch that sent 
back Kippax, had so injured his finger that it was realised he 
would not be able to bat. And then, as a final blow, it started to 
rain. Woodfull left without addition the following morning, and 
although Ponsford took his score to 183, Australia was all out 
for 369. Scott with four for 66 was again the best bowler. A dis¬ 
astrous misunderstanding between Birkett and Roach led to the 
latter being run out very early in the West Indies reply, and no 
one reached 20 on the tricky pitch. Grimmett had four for 54 
and Alan Fairfax three for 19. West Indies followed on 262 
behind and lost by an innings and 172, their second innings 
display being even worse than their first, although Roach did 
manage to get 25. Hurwood and Ironmonger were this time the 
destructive bowlers. . . . 


A second victory followed over Queensland at Brisbane, and 
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byJf substantial margin. Constantine was the outstanding figure 
of this match, hitting 75 and 97, taking seven wickets for 56 and 
making 3 catches. But a third crushing defeat in the Tests gave 
Australia the rubber, and the home country won at Brisbane by 
an innings and 217 runs. Sealy for Bartlett, still injured, was the 
only West Indian change, but the batting again let the side down. 
Australia won the toss and to the delight of the tourists Jackson 
was lbw to Francis for none. But Ponsford (109) and Bradman (223) 
added 229 for the second wicket, and Kippax (84) then joined 
with Bradman in a partnership of 193 for the fourth. No one 
else did much, but Australia totalled 558. 

Martin now opened the batting with Roach, but neither came 
off, and Sealy also failed in bad light on the second evening. On 
the third day conditions were all in favour of batsmen, but no 
one could face Grimmett and R. K. Oxenham confidently. The 
exception was Headley, who at last found his form in the Tests 
and played with consummate skill for 102 not out. In the; follow- 
on, 365 behind, Headley was again top-scorer, but in this case 
his innings only realised 28, and Australia went on to an easy 
victory. Grimmett took nine wickets for 145. 


Two two-day matches followed against country elevens. At 
Newcastle a New South Wales country team was beaten in a single 
innings with some ease, Constantine hitting 147 in ninety minutes 
and also bowling well, but at Geelong a Victorian country eleven 
did so well that the tourists had to follow on, although they 
avoided defeat easily. Constantine again batted with success, but 
was eclipsed by Bassett for the local team, who made 147. In 
the new year the tourists returned to Melbourne to play Victoria, 
but their failure in the Tests had by now reacted against their 
reputation, and Victoria, having to fulfil a Sheffield Shield fixture 
on the same dates, fielded practically a second eleven. As a result 
West Indies very nearly won, the Victorians needing 129 to win 
with their last pair together at the end. Roach (104). Headley 
(77 and 113) and de Caires (76 and 64) all batted well, as did 
Grant, who scored 84 before being run out. A full-strength South 
Australian combination won the next game, however, by one 
wicket, despite a West Indian first-innings advantage of 105. 
Grant top scored in each innings with 42 and 102 and Scott 
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took eight wickets. For the winners, P. K. Lee 
Orrimmett did good all-round work. 



scored 106 and 


5*J * * 

The fourth Test was scheduled for Melbourne, and was the 
worst of the five from a West Indian viewpoint* Bartlett, again 
fit, came in for Sealy, but although Grant won the toss on a 
perfect wicket the first innings only reached 99- This astounding 
collapse was brought about by Ironmonger, who took seven wickets 
for 23. Headley’s 33 was the best score* When the Australians 
batted, Woodfull and Ponsford took the score to 50 before the 
latter left, but Woodfull and Bradman remained together for the 
rest of the day and had raised the total to 197 for one at the close. 
During the night it rained, but Woodfull (83) and Bradman (15^) 
added, in all, 162 for the second wicket. A collapse followed, and 
Australia declared at 328 for eight. However, West Indies com¬ 
pletely failed to take advantage of this and Australia won by an 
innings and 122 runs in only two days, with Ironmonger grabbing 
a match analysis of ri for 79. 

* * * 

With only two matches to go the West Indian tour could have 
been written off as a complete failure* But the tide was about to turn, 
and at last the tourists displayed form worthy of their best home 
accomplishments. At Sydney, New South Wales were trounced 
severely by 86 runs after a splendid game* Sealy, 58 and 92, and 
Constantine, 41 and 93 run out, both batted brilliantly, and the 
all-rounder bowled with devastating results in the Australian 
first innings, taking six for 35. This success was very nearly 
snatched away by the brilliant batting of Kippax (141) and 
McCabe (100) when the State went in needing 553 to win, but 
the task proved too great. 

# * * 

Thus encouraged. West Indies went on to shock the world by 
winning the final Test. For this memorable game Sealy returned 
to the exclusion of Birkett, who had done little since the early 
days of the tour. Grant won the toss on Friday, 27th February 
1931, and on a perfect wicket Martin and Roach went out 
to bat. 
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pair took the edge off the fast bowlers and were just 
ig down when Grimmett had Roach lbw for 31. But there 
was to be no collapse. Headley was next and the two Jamaicans 
added 152 for the second wicket before Headley, who had done 
most of the scoring, was lbw to McCabe for 105. Grant followed 
and played out time. On the Saturday, after rain, Grant went on 
batting well before being caught for 62, but then with the pitch 
becoming treacherous wickets started to fall quickly. Nothing could 
shake Martin, who continued to bat beautifully, but the dismissal 
of Sealy for four, and the early departure of Constantine and 
Bartlett, decided Grant that a really good score could not be 
attained and he decided to take advantage of the tricky wicket, 
declaring at 350 for six, Martin not out 123, the finest i nnin gs of 
his life. 


Australia was immediately unhappy, and despite 43 from Brad¬ 
man, was in a sorry plight when Fairfax (54) and Oldfield (36) 
added 66 for the eighth wicket. But they were all out on Monday 
for 224, and West Indies led by 126. The pitch was still far from 
good and the Australians were out for blood, but Martin (20) 
and Roach (34) batted grimly, and Headley’s 30 helped the score 
along. After this, however, only Grant could face the attack, and 
the West Indian captain could not have been displeased when 
bad light brought the day’s play to an early end, with West Indies 
124 for five. Grant not out 27. 

T hen it rained again, so hard that there was no play possible 
at all on Tuesday, and on Wednesday Grant took the decision, 
always a risk in a play-to-a-fintsh game, to declare the innings 
and set Australia 251 to win on a difficult wicket. The crowd 
expected thrills and there were plenty of these. After the early 
fall of the first wicket Griffith caused a sensation by clean bowling 
‘the Don’ for none, and at lunch the score was 74 for five. West 
Indies holding all the trumps. But the not-out pair, Fairfax and 
McCabe, faced the afternoon bravely, and added invaluable runs 
before McCabe was well caught by Grant for 44. Fairfax went 
on batting splendidly and carried his bat for 60, but the rest of 
the batsmen went down steadily, and although the West Indian 
fielding became rather wild as they saw victory approach they got 
home by the narrow margin of 30 tuns. Both Francis and Griffith 
bowled well in this game, but the real heroes were Martin, Head- 
ley and Grant, who for the first time in the Test series had met 
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and conquered the Australian bowling. After that the weather 
gave the game to the tourists. 

* * * 

Glorious as this victory was, the fact remained that the West 
Indies had won only 5 <tnd lost no less than 8 of 16 games. Their 
batsmen had shown no ability to cope with Australian bowlers in 
general, and with Grimmett and Ironmonger in particular, and 
their howlers had been easy meat to the top-class Australian 
batsmen. To this general criticism a few exceptions must be 
made. Headley played superbly throughout the tour and was 
rewarded with a record of 1,066 runs, average 44-41. Scaly, with 
limited opportunities, Grant and Constantine all turned in 
records of some worth, but Sealy and Constantine were total 
failures in the Tests, while Martin, Birkett and Roach were too 
inconsistent to be relied upon and Bartlett was handicapped by 
his injury. De Caires played two good innings but Wight did 
little, and there was no batting of account in the lower half of 

the order. .... 

Constantine was far and away the best bowler, with 47 wickets, 
average 20-23, <tnd he had a very good all-round tour. However, 
with the ball as with the bat he could enjoy no success in the 
highest class matches, and the best Test bowler was Griffith. 
Francis and Scott also took many wickets, but were woefully 
expensive, and Martin was not a success as a slow left-hander. 
Barrow kept wicket in all the Tests and although some of his 
errors in the Tests were frightfully expensive he was already on 
the way to establishing himself as the best West Indian wicket¬ 
keeper yet to have appeared. 





CHAPTER 13 




Disappointment 


British guiana could not hold on to the Cup she had won 
so convincingly in 1929 when the colonies met again at Bridge¬ 
town early in 1932. Both matches were low-scoring, and in the 
elimination game the home team was never able to recover from 
a disastrous first innings which produced only 71 runs. Hoad was 
top-scorer in this innings with 20, and he made 69 more in the 
second innings, but Trinidad, for whom Ben Sealy and Achong 
bowled very well, won handily by six wickets. In the final Sealy 
came out strongly as a batsman and scored 90, but, thanks to 78 
from Fernandes, British Guiana led on the first innings by 33. 
Trinidad fought back strongly at her second attempt; Elias Con¬ 
stantine, a younger brother of Leary and a brilliant all-rounder, 
made 90 not out. Wiles and Small scored readily, and the Guianese 
needed 314 to win. At this crucial point their batting failed before 
Achong (seven for 73) and Trinidad got home by 82 runs. 


Lord Tennyson took his third, and last, team to Jamaica this 
summer, and it was probably the strongest of all his combinations. 
Leading professionals were present in Maurice Nichols, C. C. 
Dacre and Ted Bowley, while a powerful amateur contingent 
was headed by A. P. F. Chapman, C. F. Walters, B. H. Valentine 
and G. D. Kemp-Welch. The side was still not good enough, 
however, to extend Jamaica at home. In the first game the colony 
established a record by hitting 702 for five declared, the third 
700-run score in West Indian history. This enormous total was 
built upon an unfinished sixth-wicket partnership of 487 be¬ 
tween George Headley and C. C. Passailique, which still stands 
to-day as a world’s record for that wicket. Headley scored no less 
than 344 not out, breaking Tarilton’s 304 and also establishing an 
as yet unbeaten figure. Passailique made 261 not out. In the face 
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of this mammoth endeavour the English side lost by an innings 
and 94 runs, Kemp-Welch taking the honours with a very good 
century. 

The visitors won the toss in the return and were off to a good 
start, Kemp-Welch making 186 and the total realising 402. Then, 
despite another good innings by Headley (84), the colony collapsed 
before the spinners of Greville Stevens (eight for 87), and Tenny¬ 
son’s side led by 174. But then Scott found his best bowling form 
and he was mainly responsible for a poor second innings which 
left Jamaica needing 363. The touring side still had the advantage, 
but Nunes scored 125 and Headley batted brilliantly for 155 not 
out, and Jamaica won by five wickets. Scott took 11 wickets for 
220 runs. In the final match Jamaica replied to an English score 
of 338 with 502; Ivan Barrow showed his batting ability by 
making 169 and Headley (140) recorded his third century of the 
series. Bowley scored 115 when the tourists batted again, but 
Jamaica needed only 133 to win. Still, they lost six wickets in 
accomplishing this task and owed a great deal to Barrow, who 
again batted splendidly. 

* * * 

Thoughts were already turning in the direction of the next 
tour to England, which was due to take place in the summer of 
1933, and the West Indian selectors followed the procedure 
adopted in 1928 and held two trial games at Port of Spain to 
assist them. Scoring was remarkably low in both matches, con¬ 
sidering that the full strength of the West Indies was on display, 
but no doubt the matting had a great deal to do with this. 

For the first game Grant led an eleven against a side captained 
by J. R. Edwards, a useful Barbadian batsman, and the game was 
drawn. Best batting came from Alma Hunt, a Bermudian, whose 
feats in that distant island had attracted attention further south. 
He scored 50 and 36, and no one else reached 50, although 
Headley, Wiles and Ben Sealy played useful innings. Sealy also 
bowled very well, and good form was shown by V. A. Valentine 
and L. G. Hylton, both Jamaicans, the former a left-handed 
bowler of medium pace and the latter a really fast bowler. 

In the return a young Trinidadian batsman named C. A. Merry 
took over the leadership of the second eleven, and his team won 
by 102 runs. Wiles and Sealy again batted well for the winners. 






and Sealy bowled effectively. Da Costa played a 
splendid innings of 70 for Grant’s side, but received little support. 
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In the outcome the team selected included Grant (captain), 
Ben Sealy, Roach, Wiles, Achong and Merry from Trinidad, the 
selection of Wiles, at the age of forty, causing surprise in spite of 
his recent good form. Barbados supplied Hoad, Griffith and E. A. 
Martindale, the last a really fast bowler who had just come to the 
fore. Headley, Martin, da Costa, Barrow and Valentine came 
from Jamaica, and C. M. Christian! was the sole British Guianese 
representative. Christiani was a wicket-keeper of great promise, 
and at this time only nineteen. In addition it was hoped that 
Constantine, playing league cricket in Lancashire, would play 
whenever available, and especially be there for the Tests. As it 
happened, these hopes were not realised and use was made at 
various times of Francis, also playing in the Lancashire League, 
Rolfe Grant, a younger brother of die captain, and C. de L. 
Inniss, a Barbadian. 

The team got into practice with a two-day game against the 
Club Cricket Conference at Catford which was won in a single 
innings. Headley, Martindale and Achong all gave early glimpses 
of the form they were to display throughout the tour, but the 
first big match, against Northamptonshire, was lost devastatingly 
by an innings and 62 runs; the West Indian batsmen, with the 
exception of Headley (52) were quite unable to withstand the pace 
of E. W. Clark, who took ten wickets for 61 runs. 

Some improvement followed. Oxford University was held to a 
draw, highest honours in the game going to F. G. H. Chalk (149) 
for the University. The next game, against Essex at Leyton, was 
well won by 136 runs; da Costa hit the first century for the 
tourists (105 not out) and Martindale took 12 wickets for 105. 
Cambridge University was then beaten by ten wickets, and the 
stock of the tourists really soared when they defeated M.C.C. at 
Lord’s by 152 runs. Headley batted beautifully for 129 and 
Martindale and Achong bowled well. Percy Chapman missed a 
century by three runs for the home team, but West Indies always 
looked the better side. 

A fourth consecutive victory now followed over Hampshire, by 
six wickets after an interesting struggle in which the tourists 
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fought back splendidly after being 79 runs down on the first 
innings. Hoad played a good innings of 88 and Martindale took 
eight wickets. This run of success which promised so well was 
finally checked at the Oval, where Surrey replied to a West 
Indian total of 460 with 470 to share the honours. Roach played 
possibly the finest innings of his life in this game, hitting so 
gloriously that he scored a century before lunch, and altogether 
took only 170 minutes to score 180; but Hobbs stole the thunder 
with a flawless 221 for the county. 

Then came the second defeat, Worcestershire winning at 
Worcester by one wicket after a thrilling struggle. The Nawab 
of Pataudi was the hero of the game, his great not-out innings of 
162 being almost entirely responsible for the narrow victory. Ben 
Sealy made 103 for the tourists. Another high-scoring draw 
followed with Glamorgan at Cardiff; Headley (129) and Arnold 
Dyson (147) reached three figures, and Martin bowled well. 
Headley showed even better form in the next game against 
Somerset, and in scoring 224 not out played the highest innings 
ever by a West Indian on tour, but Somerset batted consistently 
and avoided defeat. A moral victory over Middlesex also brought 
honour but at the same time great misfortune, for Martin strained 
his leg so badly that he was unable to play again during the tour, 
and indeed this game practically marked his retirement from cricket. 
Martin had not hitherto shown any great form, but his steady 
batting would have proved invaluable in the Tests which were 
about to start. 

Both the remaining games before the first representative en¬ 
counter were drawn, with Derbyshire at Derby and with the 
Min or Counties at Lord’s. Against the county Headley hit 200 
not out, but Minor Counties fairly shared the honours of the 
second game, with T. K. Dobson hitting 126 and F. Edwards 
taking ten wickets. For the Test Grant chose the following side, 
in order of batting: Roach, Barrow, Headley, Hoad, Grant, da 
Costa, Merry, Achong, Francis, Martindale, Griffith. Francis had 
not played previously and his inclusion was due to the inability 
of Constantine to obtain his release from his club, and the lack of 
form shown by the other West Indian bowlers, but the result was 
a batting list which practically ended at No. 7. 
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igland won the toss, but for a while it seemed that the entire 
game was going to be spoiled, only 45 minutes’ play being possible. 
During this time Sutcliffe and his new partner C. F. Walters 
scored 43 without looking in much difficulty. Fortunately the 
weather cleared up over the weekend and on Monday conditions 
were perfect. In the circumstances the tourists did very well to 
limit England to an average scoring rate of less than a run a 
minute and to dismiss the entire side shortly after tea, or when 
tea would normally have been held, for 296, Walters batted 
stylishly for 51, but chief honours were taken by Ames, who 
drove hard for 83 not out. Martindale had four wickets for 85 
and Griffith three for 48, but the best bowler was Achong, the 
left-hander bowling 35 overs for 88 runs and two wickets. Francis 
was a failure and da Costa bowled only four overs. 

As in 1928 the West Indies practically lost the match when 
batting this evening. G. O. Allen clean bowled Roach for none, and 
six wickets fell before time for only 55 runs. Grant scored 26 
before hitting his wicket, and Achong helped him add 36 for the 
seventh wicket, but West Indies followed on early on Tuesday 
199 behind. W'alter Robins, taking six wickets for 32, was the 
most successful England bowler. In the second innings Roach 
actually left to the first ball bowled by Macaulay, and thus had 
the melancholy experience of bagging a pair for the second time 
in a Test match. Following this disaster Barrow defended stub¬ 
bornly for more than an hour, scoring 12 and helping Headley 
(50) to add 56 for the second wicket, and while Hoad (36) and 
Grant (28) were fighting hard and adding 52 for the fourth 
wicket there still appeared some hope that the West Indies might 
avoid defeat, but another collapse followed and England won by 
an innings and 27 runs. Macaulay took four wickets for 57 and 
Verity four for 45. 


Their confidence shocked by this crushing defeat the tourists 
did not win another game before the second Test, except for a 
two-day affair with Staffordshire. Immediately following the 
Lord’s Test drawn games were played with Sir Julian Cahn’s XI 
and Lancashire. J. L. Hopwood scored 112 for the county and 
G. C. Grant made 94 in this game, but the following match 
brought a heavy defeat from Yorkshire, the White Rose county 
winning by 200 runs. Arthur Mitchell scored 94 and 67, both 
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not out, and Verity took 14 wickets for 83 runs. Constantine 
appeared for the tourists and took nine wickets for 94 runs, but 
he could not save his side. Rain interfered with the Nottingham¬ 
shire game and the return with Lancashire, although Martindale 
found time to take eight wickets for 66 in the Notts first innings. 
It rained again at Leicester, where indeed the West Indians must 
have been thankful for the bad weather saving them from im¬ 
pending defeat. The final match before the second Test, against 
Staffordshire, was won by nine wickets, Constantine taking 11 
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Constantine was available for this game at Manchester, and 
with Wiles and Valentine replaced Francis, Griffith and Merry. 
Grant won the toss on a perfect batting wicket, but Roach again 
disappointed and the first wicket fell at 26. The situation was 
changed, however, by a magnificent partnership between Barrow 
and Headley, who added exactly 200 for the second wicket. 
Barrow was rather fortunate on more than one occasion, and he 
never looked a really top-class batsman, but he batted with 
admirable determination to score 105. Of Headley it is impossible 
to speak too highly. Never in trouble, even when Clark of North¬ 
amptonshire tried some fast leg theory, he batted gloriously 
throughout the day and was undefeated at the end with 145 not 
out. West Indies having made 333 for six. 

On the second day the tourists reached 375, Headley being 
still not out with 169. Constantine (31) gave him best support 
amongst the later batsmen. Clark took four wickets for 99 and 
Robins three for in. Having been set a bad example by Clark, 
Grant employed Constantine and Martindale in bowling fast leg 
theory also, which was so successful that despite useful innings 
by Walters (46) and Ames (47), six wickets were down for 234, 
and with Macaulay unable to bat. West Indies were well placed. 
Then Douglas Jardine gave an object lesson in the art of playing 
this type of bowling, and he found so good a partner in Robins 
(55) that the seventh wicket added 140 and made the game safe 
for England. Jardine batted superbly for dose on five hours in 
his highest Test score, 127. 

In the end England fell one run short of the West Indian total, 
and with the match already well into the last day there seemed 
little left in the game. But so well did James Langridgc bowl that 
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, ^^fesp« c an innings of 64 by Roach, who finally found some form, 
I: seven wickets tumbled for 132. The possibility of a defeat was 
removed by Constantine, who hit fearlessly for 64, and West 
Indies were all out for 225 just before time. Langridge took 
seven wickets for 56 runs. So West Indies shared the honours, 
but had there been a fourth day they would have had to play 
very well to stop England getting those 227 runs. 


Following this splendid performance the tourists beat North¬ 
umberland by an innings at Newcastle upon Tyne, and Valentine 
bowled very well, but immediately displayed their inconsistency 
by having much the worse of a draw with Durham, having to 
follow their innings. A third two-day match, with Norfolk, pro¬ 
duced a high-scoring drawn game. West Indies scoring 496 for 
with Headley 257 not out, a West Indian touring record, 
and Roach 103. Glamorgan was then beaten resoundingly by ten 
wickets and Warwickshire was outplayed in a drawn match. 
Against the Welshmen, Sealy batted well for 105 not out, while 
Headley (182) and Merry (146) took the honours at Birmingham, 
adding 228 for the fifth wicket, still a West Indian record. How¬ 
ever, R. E. S. Wyatt scored 150 not out and saved his side. 


* * * 

So the West Indian confidence had been fully restored by the 
time the final Test came around. For this encounter Sealy, Merry 
and Griffith came in for Wiles, Hoad and Constantine, the latter 
unfortunately being again unavailable. Wyatt, leading England in 
the absence of Jardine, won the toss on the Saturday, but the West 
Indies turned in a really good display of bowling and fielding until 
they tired somewhat after tea. In the morning, before lunch, four 
of England’s best batsmen were sent back for 68, and Hammond, 
who made 11, should have been out for none. Only Bakewell 
of Northamptonshire remained, and this player carried the side. 
Displaying the form which many judges consider would have 
carried him into the highest bracket of batsmanship, but for his 
tragic accident three years later, he scored 107 and kept the 
batting together. After his dismissal, to a superb slip catch by 
Headley, Charles Barnett (52) and Maurice Nichols (49) joined in 
a brisk eighth wicket partnership of 95 and England was all out 
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bowler at Manchester with five for 75, now took five for 93 and 
again bowled magnificently. 

On Monday the West Indians were unfortunate in that, after 
the sunshine of Saturday, the day turned gloomy and some rain 
in the early morning made the pitch lively. These conditions 
were decidedly unlike any usually experienced in the sunny 
islands from which the tourists came, but this can in no way 
excuse another lamentable batting collapse which saw the West 
Indies all out in two hours for 100. Sealy defended stubbornly 
for 29, but C. S. Marriott, the Kent spin bowler, took five for 37 
and Clark three for 16, and West Indies followed on 212 runs in 
arrears. The second innings was distinguished by another of 
Roach’s brilliant, though unfortunately short, displays. On this 
occasion he hit 56 in forty-five minutes, and with the score 137 
for three at tea, with both Headley and da Costa batting well. 
West Indies could still hope to make a fight. But both these 
batsmen left immediately after the interval, da Costa having 
ma rie 35; eight wickets were down for 190 at the close, only a 
few minutes being necessary on the last morning to give England 
victory by an innings and 17 runs. Marriott took six for 59 to 
give him a remarkably good analysis on what was to be his only 
Test appearance. * # * 

So a second Test series in England had produced complete 
defeat, and a gain the West Indian stock slumped. So badly did 
this affect the tourists that they did not win another match on 
this tour. Sir Lindsay Parkinson’s XI, a very strong side, won by 
seven wickets at Blackpool after being 49 runs down on the first 
innings; the Australians E. A. McDonald and A. J. Richardson 
bowled well, and the New Zealander C. S. Dempster scored 76 
not out to win the match. Martindale’s eight wickets for 39 in 
the first innings.was a fine effort, but the batting failed badly. 
Then Gloucestershire hit 570 at Bristol and also won by seven 
wickets. Hammond made 264 and Sinfield took II wickets. West 
Indies batted so well that 1,285 I,ms were score ^ in * e match, 
but they had no one to match Hammond. Grant made 46 and 109 
a-nH Sealy 87 and 42. A third straight defeat came from Kent at 
Canterbury, the county winning by an innings and 93 runs. 
C. H. Knott, who had 261 not out off the 1928 side, now scored 
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out and gave ample proof of his fondness for West Indian 
bowlers. Freeman and Marriott took all 20 wickets, ten each, and 
the tourists* batting again failed badly. 

A victory might reasonably have been expected over the Army 
at Aldershot, but when the soldiers won the toss R. E. H. Hudson 
(181) and C. P. Hamilton (121) led off with 286 for the first 
wicket, and Army declared at 472 for eight. Thanks to Sealy, 
106 and 62, both not out, the tourists on this occasion avoided 
defeat. Hoad, 92 and 33, also batted well. At Hove in the next 
match Hoad followed up his 92 and 33 against the Army with a 
not-out innings of 149. The support he received was generally so 
poor, however, that nine wickets were down for 293. Then came 
a totally unexpected innings from Griffith, who scored 84 and 
helped in a last-wicket stand of 138, a West Indian record as yet 
unbroken. However, Sussex replied to the West Indies’ 431 with 
548, John Langridge (172) and Alan Melville (114) batting beauti¬ 
fully, and West Indies again had the worst of a draw. 

Some ground was regained when a total of 558 was taken off a 
strong England XI at Folkestone; Headley made 167 and shared 
with Grant, 115, in a third-wicket partnership of 226. However, 
Hammond scored 133 and Woolley 136 for the scratch eleven and 
the game was drawn. An Eastern Counties XI also avoided defeat 
with some ease in a two-day game at Skegness. Wiles seized the 
opportunity to hit his only century of the tour, 112, and both 
Hoad and Headley got into the nineties. But the last game brought 
a final defeat, as Mr Leveson Gower’s XI, a combination which 
might well have done duty for England, won at Scarborough by 
125 runs. Verity taking ten wickets for 107 runs. Wyatt domin¬ 
ated the batting with innings of 108 and 83. Martindale wound 
up his tour in good style by taking eight wickets for 141 runs, 
and passing the hundred wicket mark in first-class matches. 

Nine defeats against only five victories in first-class games was 
a most disappointing record, and the tour displayed another facet 
of West Indian cricket character which has never, perhaps, been 
totally eliminated. When full of confidence and on top, as at the 
start of the tour or after the second Test, the side was unbeatable, 
but in moments of depression they played far below their normal 
form, a criticism from which even Headley and Martindale cannot 
escape. 

These two cricketers, along with Grant, were the outstanding 
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figures of the side. The captain never found his best form ui 
late in the tour, and he accomplished little in the Tests. But his 
captaincy was excellent and his confidence and determination at 
all times were invaluable, as was his superb dose-in fielding. He 
finished third in batting with 1,195 runs, average 30-64. Ahead of 
him were Sealy and Headley. The Trinidadian all-rounder also 
had to wait until the later stages of the tour to find his best 
form, and he only played in the last Test, but he averaged 39-70 
for 1,072 runs and was definitely a success. 

George Headley scored 2,320 runs, average 66-28. These figures 
are phenomenal for a batsman on -a generally losing side, and it 
is worthy of note that no previous non-Australian visitor had 
ever passed the two* thousand mark in England. But it was not 
only the marvellous success that attended this diminutive cricketer 
that attracted the critics. They had heard a great deal about this 
young man before he ever landed, and were perhaps prepared to 
be critical, but he exceeded even their most descriptive adjectives. 
Headley did not possess the style of Challenor before him, or of 
the mighty ‘W’s’ since; he was essentially a back player, and very 
seldom played forward in defence, although he could drive when 
he wanted to. But he remains to-day the greatest batsman the 
West Indies have ever produced, and yielded only one superior 
in the execution of those strokes which depend on superb wrist 
play. He was called in the ’thirties the ‘black Bradman’, and if he 
had to yield pride of place in those rich batting years to the 
remarkable Australian, a difference more due to temperament 
than to any actual superiority of batting skill, there was no critic, 
even the most rabid Hammond fan, who would not at least award 
him a tie for second place. Wisden gave their opinion by electing 
him one of the Five Cricketers of the Year 1933, die first West 
Indian to be so honoured while appearing for a West Indian side. 
(Sydney Smith had been selected while playing for Northampton¬ 
shire in 1914.) 

Although Hoad, da Costa, Roach and Barrow all passed the 
thousand mark in first-class games, they were woefully unreliable 
and this criticism also applies to Merry. The West Indian bats¬ 
men generally were unable to face the best spin bowling with any 
confidence, and they suffered also from the unreliability of Roach 
at No. 1. When this player was in form he had no superior in 
stroke play in England, and he could devastate any attack, but 
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when he failed he really failed, as we have seen, and the tourists 
did not have the batting to recover from atrocious starts. This is 
where the steadiness of Martin would have proved so valuable, 
and the loss of this player cannot be over-emphasised, especially 
when we realise that in the eight innings in which he bowled he 
headed the bowling averages. 

Just as Headley dominated the batting, Martindale stood out in 
the attack. Taking 103 wickets, average 20-98, the fast bowler 
bore favourable comparison with anyone in England and he met 
with success in every Test, although West Indies only had one 
innings to bowl in each. Really fast, he was devastating against 
any but the best batsmen, and in the big games he showed that 
he could knock down the best also. He suffered even worse than 
Headley in his support. Only one other bowler took more than 
50 wickets,- and this was Achong. However, the left-hander, in a 
summer of brick-hard wickets, did not possess the skill to take 
wickets cheaply, and his cost him 36 runs apiece, a much too high 
rate of exchange. Da Costa and Griffith achieved some success 
but also at a cost of over 30 rims for each wicket, while Valentine 
had to give up 42 runs for each of his. How Grant must have 
sighed for Constantine, and what a difference this superb cricketer 
would have made both to the batting and the bowling, had he 
even approached his form of 1928. 

Barrow, apart from batting with admirable determination, 
accomplished several fine wicket-keeping performances, and 
Christiani, if unable to secure a place in any of the Tests, showed 
great promise. 


CHAPTER 14 
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Port of Spain was the venue of the zznd intercolonial* and 
Trinidad retained the Cup without a great deal of trouble. 
Barbados recorded her first victory in the competition since 1927 
over British Guiana in the elimination game; a policeman named 
George Waithe batted very well for 84 and 112 in the teeth of 
some excellent bowling by R. B. Rohoman, a young spin bowler 
who took 11 wickets for 194 runs but who* unfortunately* soon 
vanished from the intercolonial scene, Rolfe Grants now back in 
the West Indies* took the batting honours in the second game* 
making 55 and 152, the latter a record for the mat as far as West 
Indians were concerned* while his brother also batted well and 
made 80 in the second innings, Martindale* on top form* took 
nine wickets for 197* but the Barbadian batting failed badly in 
the first innings before the attack of Achong and D, Elignon* 
and although Derek Sealy announced his return to form with a 
delightful 107 in the second innings he could not prevent defeat 
by 288 runs, Elignon was a young fast medium bowler of high 
promise who was another West Indian to die at an early age. 

* * * 

In September the teams met again in Georgetown* and as in 
1929 British Guiana won both matches decisively. In the elimina¬ 
tion game Vibart Wight and Jones batted well* a good all-round 
display by Hoad* now something of a veteran* being unable to 
avert defeat for the Barbadians- In the final* Browne rediscovered 
his best bowling form and routed the Trinidadian batsmen* and 
British Guiana went comfortably to her third intercolonial victory. 

* * * 

The fifth M.C.C. team arrived the following January to play a 
Test series. In view of the obvious strength of the West Indians 
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at home this was a really powerful eleven, captained by Wyatt, 
and including Hammond, Ames, Leyland and Fames—all of 
whom had played against the Australians the previous summer— 
Hendren, still full of runs. Jack Iddon and E. R. T. Holmes, both 
on the fringe of the England XI, and Jim Smith and G. E. 
Paine, two of the most successful English bowlers of 1934. It was 
generally felt that this tour would provide a true test of West 
Indian cricketing ability, and the outcome was naturally eagerly 
awaited in the islands. 


The tour opened in Barbados as usual, and also as usual the 
tourists received a nasty shock. Barbados was no longer the force 
it had been on previous tours, but in this game M.C.C. finished 
212 runs behind on first innings and were fortunate to avoid 
defeat. George Carew (69) and Derek Sealy (87) took batting 
honours for the colony, and J. L. Parris bowled excellently. Eric 
Hollies, the Warwickshire leg-break and googly specialist, had 
eight wickets for 107. 

The tide completely turned in the return; Hammond hit 281 
not out to raise an M.C.C. total of 601. Even his magnificent 
batting was eclipsed, however, by Smith in a last-wicket partner¬ 
ship of 122, the Middlesex fast bowler actually hitting 83 of 
these runs in three-quarters of an hour. Barbados had to follow 
on, but with Carew (68) again batting well she avoided defeat. 


* * * 

Grant was the West Indian captain again, and for the first 
Test the home side batted Roach, Carew, Headley, Jones, Derek 
Sealy, Jack Grant, Rolfe Grant, Hylton, Cyril Christiani, Achong 
and Martindale. Carew, the young Grant, Hylton and Christiani 
were on Test debut; Jones had played once in 1930. A more 
sensational Test has never been played. On a rain-affected wicket 
Wyatt won the toss and sent West Indies in to bat. Fames then 
bowled at his fastest, and the first five wickets fell for 31. Headley 
alone withstood the attack and he batted grandly for 44 before 
being run out by Christiani. After tbp fast bowlers tired, Paine 
and Hollies took over the destruction and West Indies were all 
out for 102. Fames took four for 40, Hollies two for 36, Paine 
three for 14. 

Small as this score was, it was too large for England. Martin- 
dale and Hylton bowled at their fastest, and despite a fine innings 
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of 43 by Hammond* five wickets fell for 81 by the close. Then that 
night it poured with rain and no further play was possible until 
after tea on the second day. When the game did resume two 
English wickets fell immediately and Wyatt thereupon declared 
2i runs down* in the hope of bowling West Indies out on the 
treacherous pitch. Grant retaliated by sending his tail-enders in 
but Smith now struck a length and Achong, Martindale and Rolfe 
Grant were out with only four scored, Christiani and Hylton saved 
the day and batted well for the rest of the afternoon* taking the 
score to 33 for three at the close. 

Again it poured with rain during the night, and again play was 
not possible until late in the day. When West Indies attempted 
to consolidate* three wickets fell for 18 runs* and at tea Grant 
declared* which set England only 73 to win. But the conditions 
were still all in favour of the bowlers* and never has Martindale 
bowled faster or better. He completely demoralised the batsmen 
and five wickets fell for 49, Unfortunately* at this point he tired 
and Hammond, who had survived the earlier shocks* now found 
an inspiring partner in his captain. The pair pushed the score 
up until they were within five runs of victory; then Hammond 
stepped in and drove Martindale for six* a fitting finish to a magnifi¬ 
cent struggle. Martindale had five for 22 in this innings and eight 
for 61 in the match* a grand performance* considering the strength 
of the opposition, ^ 

Two drawn games followed in Port of Spain* but in neither did 
M.C.C, look much like winning and in the second they were 
lucky to avoid defeat, Hammond scored 116 in the first and Paine 
took eight wickets for 161 runs* but a Trinidadian opening bats¬ 
man named A, Maynard* who never afterwards accomplished 
anything of note* scored 200 not out. This was the first double 
century on Trinidadian soil by a West Indian, and a sure sign of 
the changing character of the Port of Spain wicket, Leary Con¬ 
stantine had by now arrived to take his place in the contest* and 
although he did little in this game his presence was most welcome 
to the West Indians. In the second match he was top-scorer with 
68 and bowled very well* but Wyatt stole the thunder by taking 
nine wickets for 52 runs in the match. 

* * * 
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Constantine duly took his place in the second Test side, coming 
in with da Costa in place of Roach, who had played his last Test, 
and Carew. This left the West Indies rather short of opening 
batsmen, and when Wyatt again won the toss and sent West 
Indies in to bat Grant opened with Christiani and Jones. This 
pair failed and Headley too disappointed, but Wyatt’s venture 
then went astray as Sealy played a polished innings of 92 and 
Constantine hit about him so brilliantly that West Indies finished 
up with 284 for nine. On the second day the score was t^Jcen to 
302, Constantine making 90. Smith took four wickets but they 
cost him 100 runs, and Wyatt with three for 33 had the best 
figures. England was grievously handicapped by the inability of 
Fames to play owing to injury. 

Constantine, Hylton and Martindale now displayed some fast 
bowling talent which Wyatt considered the best in the world, and 
the first three English wickets actually fell for 23, three of these 
wickets going to superb catches by the younger Grant close ih 
on the leg side. The rot was stopped by Iddon (73), Hendren (41) 
and Holmes (85 not out), but Rolfe Grant dismissed these men 
also and England trailed by 44. Grant took«three wickets for 68, 
but the real agents of destruction had been the fast bowlers, who 
shared five wickets. 

West Indies now consolidated in methodical style. Even Head- 
ley was subdued in scoring 93, but probably he was anxious to 
find his best form. Constantine hit hard for 31, and Rolfe Grant 
was going strong with 38 not out when his brother declared at 
lunch on the fourth day, setting England 325 to win. The odds 
were in any event on the West Indies, but Wyatt, with whom a 
passion for experiment and surprises perhaps sometimes led to 
misjudgment, took the unexampled step of completely reversing 
his batting order. The results were as may be expected; the 
English batsmen never truly settled down, and although the 
Oxford University batsman, David Townsend, played steadily for 
36, West Indies romped home by 217 runs. Hylton took three 
wickets for 25 and Constantine three for 11. With his two brilliant 
innings and his five wickets Constantine was quite the hero of the 
game. 


As in 1930, British Guiana, despite the fact that she was 
currently the West Indian champion, was unable to extend the 
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tourists. Hendren hit 148 in the first colony match and the colony 
was 319 runs down on the first innings, but good batting by Celso 
de Freitas (71), Jones (72 not out) and Frank de Cakes (80 not 
out) saved the game; this last pair shared in an unfinished third- 
wicket partner ship of 155. The return was almost as remarkable 
a match as the first Test. British Guiana won the toss and opened 
with a partnership of dose on a hundred between Wishart (56) 
and de Freitas (47), but then Paine found such form that wickets 
fell rapidly, and first thing on the second day the innings was 
declared at 188 for eight. It had rained during the night and 
M.C.C. were helpless before the bowling of Neblett and Jones. 
Smith opened the batting and made 24, including one colossal 
drive right out of the ground and into a neighbouring canal, but 
five wickets fell for 41 before Wyatt made another of his famous 
declarations. And his tactics on this occasion were sensationally 
successful; British Guiana failed so badly before the bowling of 
Paine and himself that the team was all out for 57, of which 
number the captain, Vibart Wight, scored 30 not out. Paine had 
a match analysis of ten for 78. M.C.C. needed 205 to win, and 
Wyatt left immediately, but Townsend and Hammond survived 
the remaining minutes and on the last day the wicket had dried 
and played perfectly. As a result this pak completely mastered 
the Guianese bowling and the game was won without further 
loss; Hammond made 106 not out and Townsend 93 not 
out. 

* * * 

As the honours were presently even in the Test series the third 
game at Georgetown was naturally a most important one, but in 
the event it produced a rather uninteresting draw and the derision 
was postponed to Kingston. For this game the selectors brought 
in two local players, Wishart and Neblett, for da Costa and 
Achong. Wyatt won the toss, but after rain had prevented any 
play until after lunch England was always struggling, and batted 
until after tea on the second day while scoring only 226. The only 
bright note came from Smith, who, sent in No. 3, made all the 
25 runs added for the second wicket, including three mighty 
sixes. Paine also did well as a stopgap and top-scored with 49. 
Martindale took three for 47 and Hylton four for 27. 

West Indies in their turn were in trouble with the leg-breaks 
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and only Wishart, who played very carefully for 52, 
and Headley, with a brisk 53, looked at home. In the end England 
led by 42, but with little more than a day remaining there appeared 
little chance of a definite result. Hollies had seven wickets for 50. 
Bowling at his fastest, Constantine sent the first three English 
wickets back for only nine runs, but Wyatt played very well for 71 
and Hendren helped him to build up a score. With two hours 
left the innings was declared, leaving West Indies 203 to win, but 
they made no serious attempt to get the runs. Sealy scored 33 and 
Christiani was undefeated with 32 at the close. 



Pi 

' of Hollies, 



* * * 


Jamaica, like Trinidad, had the better of both drawn colony 
matches. In the first Barrow scored 108 and C. H. Moodie 94 
run out, but Hendren replied with 118 and M.C.C. drew worthily. 
In the second Jamaica hit 452 for six with Headley 127, A. Fuller 
113 not out and Moodie 60 not out, and with D. P. Beckford 
taking eight wickets England was fortunate to avoid defeat. 


* * * 


As in 1930, therefore, the final Test was the decider for the 
series, and for this most important game the West Indies brought 
in Barrow, as a batsman, Moodie and Fuller, leaving out Wishart, 
Jones and Neblett. Grant then won the toss, and West Indies 
soon showed that they intended to win this game. Barrow and 
Christiani, who opened together, did not last long, but Sealy and 
Headley joined in a third-wicket partnership of 202 before the 
Barbadian left for an excellent 91, the second time in this series 
that he had reached the nineties without scoring a century. 
Constantine then hit briskly for 34, but Moodie and Fuller both 
failed. Headley found another good partner on the second day, 
however. R. S. Grant (77) helped to add 147 for the seventh 
wicket, and the total was taken to 535 for seven, a Test record 
for the West Indies, before G. C. Grant, who had not batted, 
declared. Headley was still batting with 270 not out, even now 
the highest innings ever played by a West Indian in international 
cricket, and probably the finest of all the memorable displays 
given by this superb batsman. He batted for eight and a quarter 
hours, gave only one chance, and hit 30 fours. Paine took five 
wickets, but they cost him 168 runs. 

H 
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Wyatt and Townsend opened for England, but any hopes the 
tourists had of making a strong counter were ended with one run 
on the board as Wyatt stepped into a rising ball from Martindale 
and was struck on the jaw, the bone being broken in four places. 
This disastrous accident took all the heart out of the batsmen, 
and four wickets tumbled for 26, Ames and Hendren (40) added 
68 valuable runs, and Iddon (54) then helped Ames to add 158 
for the sixth wicket before a magnificent catch by Constantine 
at silly mid-off disposed of Ames for a well-made 126. The end 
soon came, and England, batting one short, followed on 264 runs 
behind. Early in the second innings Jack Grant sprained his 
ankle and had to retire, but Constantine took over the leadership 
and proved himself even more astute than the former leader. 
Again it was principally the bowling of himself and Martindale 
that did the damage, and only Hammond (34) stayed for any 
length of time; West Indies won the match and the series soon 
after lunch on the fourth day by an innings and 161 runs. Martin¬ 
dale took seven wickets in the match for 84 runs, and Constantine 
six for 68. 

* * * 

For the first time West Indies had won a Test series, and 
proved their right to a place amongst the cricketing giants. Their 
victory was based on the imaginative captaincy of Jack Grant, 
who received this reward for his five years of real effort on behalf 
of West Indian cricket; the superb batsmanship of Headley, who 
was unequalled in the Tests and was strongly supported by Sealy, 
Constantine and Rolfe Grant; generally first-class fielding, with 
Rolfe Grant and Constantine outstanding; and most of all, on 
the destructive fast bowling of Martindale, Constantine and 
Hylton, who shared 47 of the 64 wickets that fell to the West 
Indies in the series. 

Hammond, Hendren and Ames all secured fine batting records 
for the tourists, but there was no one who played the fast bowling 
in the Tests with any confidence, the fact that the highest English 
average in these games was 28-85 being illustrative. Hollies and 
Paine had good bowling records, but the Tests were decided by 
fast bowling, and on the English side Smith could never find his 
form and Fames was handicapped by recurrent injury. The fact 
remained that a side very little short of England’s top strength 
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:n decisively defeated by the West Indians, and the islands 


iiced accordingly. 


* * * 


Bridgetown was the scene of the next intercolonial tourna¬ 
ment, played in January 1936, and where British Guiana caused 
a sensation by winning for the first time away from home, and 
thus securing her second straight victory. The elimination match 
produced a classic encounter. Trinidad led off with a big total of 
457; Derek Sealy, who had changed colonies temporarily, played 
an innings of 123, R. Tang Choon made 72 and Elias Constantine 
hit lustily for 55. Tang Choon then found his best bowling form 
and Trinidad led by 213. But the Trinidadians batted again, and 
this time ran into trouble. Only Roach faced a good attack confi¬ 
dently, and they fell for 195, leaving Barbados 409 to win. Even 
now there was little cause for worry, and when seven wickets fell 
for 108 the game looked as good as over. But the two batsmen 
who now came together refused to accept defeat. Neither was 
regarded as a batsman. Martindale’s usual place was No. 11, 
and E. A. V. Williams—‘Foffie’—was nothing more than a 
big hitter, or so the Trinidadians thought. But this pair met 
everything the Trinidadian bowlers could throw at them and 
batted out the rest of the day; they were together at the end with 
the score 288 for seven. So well had they batted, and so well did 
they continue to bat on the fifth morning, that victory for Barba¬ 
dos, once so remote, came closer and closer, and in the end 
became a likelihood. It was just after lunch that tragedy occurred. 
Martindale edged a ball from Elias Constantine and was taken in 
the slips for 134, after sharing in a West Indian record eighth- 
wicket partnership of 255. Victory remained possible, but the last 
two batsmen failed and Trinidad snatched a victory by 36 runs. 
Williams was not out with 131. 

In the final Trinidad lost the toss on a bad wicket and was 
shot out by Browne and Maurice Green for 66. British Guiana’s 
batting was far from impressive, but by consistent methods she 
built up a lead of 126, sufficient to give the colony a nine-wickets 
victory, despite brilliant hitting by Roach (64). Green and Browne, 
who evenly shared 14 wickets, were the stars of the match from 
a Guianese viewpoint. Trinidad had little to look back upon with 
pleasure. 


* * * 
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Shortly after the conclusion of this tournament a Yorkshire 
side toured Jamaica* and surprised the colony by winning the first 
match by five wickets, proving that die loudly hailed strength of 
the northern county was no myth, for Jamaica had not lost a 
match since March 1926. Headley and W. G. Beckford played 
two good innings, but Verity took ten wickets for 96 and Arthur 
Mitchell played a not-out century innings to carry his side to 
victory. Both the remaining games were drawn so Jamaica could 
not take her revenge. In the second Yorkshire scored 465 (Ley- 
land 115, Ardtur Wood 94) and enforced the follow-on, but D. P. 
Beckford scored 114 and saved his side. The final game saw the 
county compiling a total of 556 for eight; Verity scored his 
maiden first-dass century with IOI, and almost everyone else 
made runs. But Jamaica replied with 592 and shared the honours, 
C. Boy making 139 and Headley 118, while Passailiquc also batted 
well. 


In January 1937 Port of Spain was the venue for the 
intercolonial tournament, and at home Trinidad as usual won 
handily. She had to fight hard in the elimination game, only 
getting home by four wickets, owing a great deal to the batting of 
Roach, L. Harbin and M. Grell, who was still getting lots of runs. 
Stanton Gittens scored 105 for Barbados, and C. L, Bourne made 
runs in each innings, but the Trinidad batting was just a little 
more consistent. The final was easier going. British Guiana fell 
for 182 when batting first; only Peter Bayley, a young batsman of 
exceptional promise, did much. Thanks to another youngster, 
Victor Stolimeyer, Trinidad topped this by 91, Stollmeyer scoring 
139 of the total, 273. British Guiana batted better at her second 
attempt; Christiani made 79 and Bayley again showed his class, 
but Elignon bowled magnificently to take seven wickets, and 
Trinidad had an easy task. 

* * * 

But later in this very year, in September, British Guiana 
regained the Cup for the last time in tmly sensational fashion. 
Playing at home, she had to face a Barbadian first innings score 
of 301; Carew with 67 headed a consistent display. Three wickets 
went before Bayley was joined by Chatterpaul Persaud, a batsman 
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>f East Indian heritage, and in a most remarkable display of 
batsmanship this pair added 381, at that time the second highest 
partnership for any wicket in West Indian annals, and die highest 
ever in the intercolonial tournament. Persaud finally left for 174, 
but Bayley went on to break Birkett’s record and reach 268 before 
finally being out. His innings remains the highest ever played in 
the intercolonial series and also the highest ever played by a 
British Guiana batsman in first-class cricket. With a total of 629 
the home side could not lose, but Barbados collapsed completely 
before her countryman, ‘Snuffle’ Browne, who at the age of almost 
47 took seven wickets for 13 rims and bowled the side out for 99. 

The final promised to be a different story when Trinidad won 
the toss and hit 430, Victor Stollmeyer getting 121 and Ben Sealy 
83. Bayley accomplished little on this occasion, but British Guiana 
was not to be denied. Celso de Freitas was there to make 153, 
Vibart Wight hit 127, and Persaud went close to another century 
in an innings of 96. The total was 627, a feat approaching that of 
Barbados ten years earlier. But Trinidad was still fighting. Birkett, 
who had played little big cricket in recent years, batted beautifully 
for 121, and Merry got 88. The Guianese needed 159 to win, and 
so well did Tang Choon bowl that they lost eight wickets before 
struggling home after a magnificent series. These victories had to 
last the luckless British Guiana team for fifteen years, and they 
are remembered in the nature of epics. 

Following these great events there was no tournament in 1938, 
although Rolfe Grant, now leading Trinidad, took a side down 
to Georgetown to play a couple of matches, in which two very 
young batsmen, Jeffrey Stollmeyer and Gerry Gomez, gave evi¬ 
dence of high ability. An Oxford and Cambridge side toured 
Jamaica and played two matches, giving the colonists a severe 
fright in the first encounter. In this game Jamaica trailed by 128 
on the first innings, J. H. Cameron, himself a Jamaican by birth, 
hitting 62 and R. C. M. Kimpton making 113. The colony won 
the second match easily enough in a single innings; S. M. Abrahams 
scored no and Valentine bowled successfully. 


1939 was a most important year, for not only was there an 
intercolonial to be contested, the last ever to be played, but there 
was a tour to England in the summer, and the selectors decided 
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mediately after the tournament, to be played at Bridge- 
the teams should foregather in Port ot Spain for a series 
trial matches. So there was a lot of cricket in this last year of 


Trinidad regained the intercolonial Cup in terrific style. Barba¬ 
dos was beaten in a single innings, Ben Sealy 116 and Rolfe Grant 
93, and then British Guiana fell by ten wickets. Elias Constantine 
routed the champions in their first innings, and Victor Stollmeyer 
(83) played the best innings in a low-scoring game. 

The trials were memorable for the first modem meeting between 
Trinidad and Jamaica, which match constituted the first item on 
the agenda. Despite more good batting by Stollmeyer, Trinidad 
fell in her first innings for only 178, and with Headley hitting 160 
and a left-handed batsman named Kenneth Weekcs getting E>$, 
Jamaica led by 183. But Trinidad recovered splendidly. Gomez 
scored 161 not out in forceful fashion and Harbin made 89. 
Then Jamaica received a surprise and lost six wickets ior 31 m 
the time remaining, the destructive agent being Tyrell Johnson, 
a fast left-arm bowler, who bowled at frightening speed and took 
four wickets for 15. 

In the second match, when Jamaica took on a Combined west 
Indian side, Johnson again bowled devastatingly and took six 
wickets for 41 to hold Jamaica to 256. Only Headley, who batte 
in his best form for 103? could withstand the tall young Tuui^ 
dadian. West Indies fell 75 runs short of even this small score. 
Grant alone staying long. There was little tune left, but Weekes 
found time to drive and pull his way to a brilliant not-out hundred. 




• «un tj r * 


CHAPTER 15 




A Glimpse of What Could Be 


In the end the team chosen consisted of R. S. Grant (captain), 
Jeffrey Stollmeyer, Victor Stollmeyer, Gomez and Johnson of 
Trinidad; Williams, Martindale, Derek Sealy and C. B. Clarke of 
Barbados; Headley, Weckes, Barrow and Hylton of Jamaica; and 
Bayley of Briush Guiana. J. H. Cameron and Constantine were to 
join the team in England, with Cameron as vice-captain, and Con¬ 
stantine available for the whole tour. The accent was on youth, 
both Stollmeyers, Gomez, Johnson, Bayley and Clarke all being 
extremely young men. Jeffrey Stollmeyer was a brother of Victor, 
and was, if possible, an even better batsman than his brother. His 
greatest deeds still lay well in the future, and indeed at this point he 
had been chosen entirely upon the strength of his obvious ability, 
for he had not as yet played any great innings. Clarke was another 
experiment, a leg-break and googly bowler with no top-class 
performance behind him, but he had impressed all with his fine 
perseverance during the enormous British Guiana innin g 0 f 
I 937 > an( I he too was to be very successful. 

Never had so strong a West Indian side—on paper at any rate_ 

arrived m England, and a universally successful tour, with England 
even being hard pressed, was generally expected. 

After two one-day practice games the side played its first match 
against Worcestershire, at Worcester, and lost by 85 runs in two 
days. 1 he weather was cold and cheerless and the tourists quite 
failed to do themselves justice. Perks bowled very well for the 
county and took 11 wickets for 75 runs. Much better form was 
shown in the following match with Lancashire at Liverpool, the 
game ending with West Indies needing only 105 with seven 
wickets in hand. Headley showed his best batting form in an 
innings of 76 not out and Cameron bowled well, but a severe 
blow was experienced in an injury to Grant which kept him out 
of the next few games. 
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Rain spoiled the game with the M.C.C. but the visitors were 
rather lucky; the Club made 435 for seven at the end of the first 
day’s play, after which there was no more cricket. Denis Compton 
made 115. The rain continued and reduced the Cambridge match 
to two days, in this case robbing West Indies of an almost certain 
victory. Headley (103) hit the first century of the tour and Con¬ 
stantine bowled successfully. But this was followed by defeat 
number two, as Surrey won at the Oval by seven wickets; F. R. 
Brown took eight wickets for 94 hi the first innings. 

At Oxford the weather at last turned fine, and the tourists 
showed their appreciation in no uncertain fashion by winning in 
a single innings, although without Headley, Grant and Constan¬ 
tine. Peter Bayley retrieved a bad start by scoring 104, and latet 
Cameron (106) and Williams (126 not out) set a new seventh- 
wicket record by adding 218 in 140 minutes. West Indies declared 
at 480 for seven and consistent bowling then carried the day. 

Having been shown the way the tourists, after one stumble, 
reeled off three consecutive victories. Glamorgan won at Cardiff 
by 73 runs, Wilfred Wooller hitting 111 and taking six wickets, 
and although Williams again hit hard for 96 and Constantine had 
a good all-round record, the tourists were outplayed. But in a 
thrilling finish the next game against Essex was won by two 
wickets; Headley batted magnificently for 116 and 48} both not 
out, and Constantine took 13 wickets for 91 runs. Then the West 
Indies won the toss at Lord’s against Middlesex and totalled no 
less than 665, easily a record for a West Indian side. Headley 
scored 227, Jeffrey Stollmeyer 117, Derek Sealy 181, the third 
wicket adding 218 and the second 216. Constantine and Cameron 
then found their best bowling form and the county lost in an 
innings. To make it three straight, Northamptonshire was beaten 
at Northampton by nine wickets, Hylton giving a fine all-round 


performance. - 

A slip back into arctic conditions again affected the lorm 01 
the side. Derbyshire very nearly won at Derby, Copson taking ten 
wickets for 92, and the Minor Counties held the tourists to a 
draw at Lord’s in a game reduced to two days because of rain. 
Scoring 73 and 63, Jeffrey Stollmeyer began a remarkable run of 
six successive half centuries. Another draw followed with Leices¬ 
tershire before the last game prior to the first Test, against 
Lincolnshire at Scunthorpe, ended in a single-innings victory. 
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nstantine took eight wickets for 30, but the most heartening 
sign for the tourists was an opening stand of 184 between Grant 
(94) and Jeffrey Stollmeyer (100). The lack of form shown by 
Barrow, the illness of Victor Stollmeyer, and an injury to Bayley 
had placed the West Indies in such a plight for opening batsmen 
that the captain himself had taken on the burden, and his success 
was most gratifying. 


* * * 


To represent the West Indies in the first Test Grant left out 
Victor Stollmeyer, Bayley, Gomez, Johnson and Williams, play¬ 
ing Barrow as a wicket-keeper pure and simple. The West Indies 
won the toss and took first innings on a good wicket, although a 
very cold wind did not exactly bring joy to the batsmen. Still the 
West Indian captain scored 22 out of the first 29 and was settling 
down beautifully when he played an uncertain stroke to Copson 
and was well caught by Compton at forward short-leg. Headley 
followed, and finding a first-rate partner in Stollmeyer, the great 
Jamaican proceeded to put the tourists in a good position. Lunch 
came and went and the pair continued their fine batting, and it 
was not until 118 tuns had been added for the second wicket that 
Stollmeyer, after batting very well for 59, was clean bowled by 
Bowes. Scaly and Weekes both got out when appearing well set, 
but at tea West Indies were 226 for four and Headley was still 
batting. 

However, during the interval the English fast bowlers got out 
the new ball, and when play resumed the last six wickets tumbled 
for 51 runs. Headley was caught at the wicket after scoring 106, 
one of his very finest inni ngs in point of performance, if by no 
means his highest. Copson was the best English bowler, taking 
five wickets for 85, and Bowes, three for 86, also did well. The 
English fielding as a whole was superb, and the plain fact was 
that again, and as usual in England, the West Indian batting had 
quite failed to do itself justice. In the last few minutes Hutton 
and Gimblett scored 11 together. 

The tourists fought hard to regain the advantage on Monday. 
Cameron in particular kept an immaculate length when bowling 
in a very long spell, but Hutton was immovable, and although 
Gimblett, Paynter and Hammond all were out pretty cheaply, the 
score had reached 147 when the third wicket fell. Still the English 
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batting side virtually ended with Hardstaff at number six, although 
Wood was no mean batsman in a crisis* and the fall of another 
wicket or two quickly might have put the tourists well ahead. 
Now as soon as Compton came in to join Hutton the West Indies 
threw away three chances of getting that vital wicket. Compton 
was dropped twice while scoring a single, and Hutton also offered 
a chance with the total unchanged. Such godsends are seldom 
repeated, and the two young men proceeded to lambast a tiring 
attack. Despite stoppages for bad light* Hutton (196) and 
Compton (120) added 248 for the fourth wicket in 140 
minutes* and England was in a winning position when they were 
separated. 

First thing on Tuesday morning* with his score 405 for five* 
Hammond declared and set West Indies to save the game. Disaster 
struck at once as Copson made a good-length ball rise suddenly 
and lob off Stolimeyer’s glove into the waiting hands of Verity. 
Q-i-Q. From here on it was a losing battle* a battle in which only 
Headley ever appeared likely to succeed on the West Indian side. 
For 230 minutes he defied the English bowlers* scoring 107 before 
he finally fell to Wright. In scoring two centuries in a Test match 
at Lord’s he accomplished a unique feat; in his almost single- 
handed fight against the English attack he established his place 
more firmly than ever as the West Indies 5 greatest batsman. With 
no one else reaching 30* England was left only 100 to win* and 
she did so for the loss of two wickets. Copson took nine wickets 
for 152 in the match and shared the honours with Hutton and 
Compton. * * * 

Contrary to the experiences of previous tours* this defeat did 
not upset the West Indies in 1939* and indeed they played better 
after the beginning of June than they had before. The rains came 
again in full force early in July* but before they started to ruin 
cricket the tourists had followed a high-scoring two-day draw 
with Norfolk* in which Weekes hit 123* with a smashing victory 
over Nottinghamshire by an innings and 94 runs. Headley scored 
234 not out* Sealy 115* this pair adding 230 for the third wicket* 
and Victor Stollmeyer would probably have joined them with a 
century had he not been taken ill with tonsillitis after scoring 73, 
Grant declared at 510 for three* and then Constantine did the 
rest; he took nine wickets in the game for 117 runs. 
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The other five matches before the second Test were drawn, 
all being interfered with to a considerable extent by the weather. 
West Indies had established a definite advantage over Yorkshire 
when rain stopped play, but they had rather the worse of a drawn 
match with Lancashire at Manchester. Winston Place scored 164 
for the county, and Grant with 95 made his highest score of the 
tour. The other three games were two-day affairs. Against North¬ 
umberland the two Stollmeyers opened with 167, Victor 84 and 
Jeffrey 83, and Clarke took ten wickets for 119. Grant shone as a 
bowler against Durham, but the tourists ran into some trouble 
with the spin bowling of J. E. Walsh and Walter Robins when 
they played Sir Julian Cahn’s XI at West Bridgford. 


* * * 


Gomez for Weekes and Williams for Barrow were the two 
changes for the Manchester Test, Sealy taking over the wicket¬ 
keeping. The changes were not quite understandable, as they 
burdened the team with no fewer than six bowlers, not counting 
Grant, and as may be expected, little use was made of Williams. 
The batting virtually ended, as far as Test standard went, with 
Sealy at number five, and in actual fact not one of the last six 
batsmen reached double figures. 

Actually it seemed to matter little when the teams assembled 
on the Saturday, the weather being so bad that only half an 
hour’s play was possible. Grant won the toss and naturally sent 
England in, and in the available time Hutton and Fagg, the latter 
replacing Gimblett for some unexplained reason, scored ir to¬ 
gether. More rain fell on Sunday, but the groundsmen performed 
miracles and play recommenced just after twelve on Monday. 
The wicket was too heavy to assist the bowlers, and England was 
probably unlucky to lose Fagg, who played on, before lunch, 
taken at 34 for one. But after the interval conditions changed. 
Clarke and Grant bowled admirably, and were supported by 
fielding of the highest class, and England suddenly found herself 
in dire straits. Without a run added, both Hutton and Paynter 
were out, Compton hit his wicket when slipping on the treacher¬ 
ous turf, and although Hammond made a few clouts, five wickets 
were down for 62. West Indies appeared at this point to have a 
chance of winning, but Hardstaff was there to stop die rout. He 
batted magnificently for 76, receiving good support from Wood 
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26), and the English score was carried to 164, when, on the 
missal of both these batsmen, Hammond declared, leaving West 
Indies with-an hour and a quarter to bat Grant and StoUmeyer 
opened and the West Indian captain possibly played the most 
brilliant innings of his life as he tore into the English attack com¬ 
posed of Bowes, Copson, Goddard and Wright and smote them 
all over the field. StoUmeyer was never comfortable and left at 
35, having scored 5, but Grant continued his fierce and magnifi¬ 
cent hitting until he was caught by Fagg off Goddard for 47, 
made out of 56. He received a great ovation, and the entire crowd 
rose to him. Unfortunately Gomez completely failed, and the 
third wicket fell without addition, but Sealy and Headley by 
adventurous batting took the total to 85 at the close. 

On the last day Bowes turned in a magnificent bowling perform¬ 
ance and West Indian hopes of securing a lead were dashed by 
the weakness of their batting. The Yorkshire fast bowler took six 
wickets for 33 and no one faced him well except Headley (51), 
and even the great Jamaican r iperienced some unhappy moments. 
However, although trailing by 31 the tourists were never in any 
real danger with so little time remaining. The English batsmen 
all went for runs gaily and Hammond declared at 128 for six, 
Constantine four for 42. West Indies lost Grant for none and 
Headley did little, but they drew easily. 


iSL 


Finding a hard wicket at the Oval for their next match, West 
Indies revelled and beat Surrey by seven wickets. Weekes hit 
146 and Headley 93 in a total of 487, while Clarke took nine 
wickets for 144, and only Jack Parker (100) faced him happily. 
Then Hampshire was beaten decisively by ten wickets, Clarke 
13 wickets for 107 runs, but unaccountably the side failed com¬ 
pletely before Somerset, and after having made only 84 in their 
first innings, Jeffrey StoUmeyer 45 not out, they lost in a single 
innings. A hard fight followed against Glamorgan, but the tourists 
struggled home by two wickets. Constantine took nine wickets 
for 85, but Austin Matthews did still better for the county and 
had ten for 76. The Warwickshire match was rain-swept, although 
Gomez scored 90 and at last revealed the form of which he was 
truly capable, but the side failed again at Cheltenham and lost 
their last first-class game before the final Test by seven wickets. 
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A final game against Wiltshire was drawn, the Australian batsman 
B. W. Hone scoring a century for the county. 


* * * 

Having learnt from their previous errors. West Indies brought 
in Victor Stollmeyer for Cameron and Weekes for Williams for 
the last Test, putting the accent upon batsmen. A third change 
was Johnson for Hylton, the Jamaican having failed to produce 
his best form. West Indies therefore fielded a really powerful 
batting side (Sealy went in No. 7) with five good bowlers, and 
they certainly looked, for the first time in England, a really 
strong Test-match side. They were also blessed with West Indian 
weather, and English crowds were given their first glimpse of a West 
Indian Test team playing Test cricket as only West Indians can. 

England won the toss on a perfect wicket and sent Hutton and 
Keeton of Nottinghamshire to the wickets. Hutton scored two in 
the opening over off Martindale, but with his first ball Johnson 
induced Keeton to play on, and England was two for one. Johnson 
had taken a wicket with his first ball in first-class cricket in 
England, against Worcestershire in May, and in repealing this 
performance with his first ball in Test cricket he was establishing 
a record. Further success for a long time eluded the tourists as 
Hutton (73) and Norman Oldfield (80), another Test debutant, 
added 131 for the second wicket by most brilliant cricket. After 
their dismissal Hammond and Compton did not last long, but 
Hardstaff again batted beautifully and when he found a good 
partner in Maurice Nichols a mammoth total seemed likely. But 
Constantine broke this partnership in characteristic fashion. 
Playing in what was to be his last Test, the West Indies’ most 
remarkable cricketer was enjoying his most remarkable match. 
He had been bowling well all day; now his uncanny fielding 
ability was amply displayed when he fielded a ball off his own 
bowling at cover-point and threw Nichols out. With England 
again carrying a long tail the end came quickly. Hardstaff hit at 
everything at the finish and was out for 94, the English total 
being 352. Constantine took five wickets for 75, and both Clarke 
and Johnson bowled well, but Martindale and Grant were 
expensive. West Indies had some batting before the close and 
they lost Grant right away. However, Headley and Jeffrey 
Stollmeyer played out time; West Indies 27 for one. 
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The second day was one of the most glorious in West IAdXJk 
cricket annals, certainly in their pre-1940 history. Headley and 
Jeffrey Stollmeyer started off by wearing down the English attack 
and they took the score to 128 before Stollmeyer fell to Hutton 
for 59. He was replaced by his brother Victor, but England 
appeared to be gaining an advantage when the newcomer unfor¬ 
tunately ran out Headley for 65, and when Gomez failed, four 
wickets being down for 164. Then came the storm. Weekes was 
next and the left-hander jumped to his finest form. In the next 
100 minutes this pair added 164 glorious runs, the English attack, 
composed of Nichols, Perks, Goddard and Wright, with some 
assistance from Hutton and Compton, being devastated by this 
onslaught. Finally, needing only four runs for a century on Test 
debut, Victor Stollmeyer was stumped playing a defensive stroke. 
He had played splendidly. England was probably saved from 
further maltreatment after tea by a change in the weather, thunder 
and lightning holding up the game for an hour, but West Indies 
finished up with 395 for six, and Constantine was still there. 
Weekes was out shortly before the close for a terrific 137, made 
in 135 minutes by the most brilliant and fearless hitting. 

On the last day Constantine took charge. Playing a series of 
remarkable strokes which put even Weekes in the shade he carved 
79 out of the 109 added by the last four wickets, and was out at 
last apparently aiming for a six over the wicket-keeper’s head. 
One stroke, a back drive off the fast bowler Perks for six right over 
the bowler’s head, will remain forever in the memory of those 
who saw it. West Indies wound up with a lead of 146, and England 
could only play out time. They could not match the brilliance of 
the tourists but they could bat as well, as they proceeded to show. 
Hutton scored 165 not out, Hammond 138, and the home team 
totalled 366 for three, this pair having added 264 for the third 
wicket to set a new Test record. So West Indies could not win, 
but they had done better than ever before in England, and they 
had set a pattern for the future. 

* * * 

This Test was actually the last match played by the tourists. 
Throughout the summer the rumblings of Nazi Germany had 
been growing loader, and now in the middle of August the main 
part of the tourists decided to anticipate the war that was obvi- 
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_ and sail for home while there was yet time. Of 25 
first-class matches played they had won 8 and lost 6, the first 
time that a West Indian side had ever won more matches than 
they had lost; and yet considering the individual ability of the 
players they should have done much better. But as in 1933 they 
depended far too heavily on two or three players. 

Constantine stood almost alone in bowling. Taking 103 wickets 
for 1777 each he repeated his feat of 1928, although at thirty- 
seven years of age he could no longer combine this heavy work 
with consistently brilliant batting. No longer bowling at full pace, 
he relied on slow spinners with an occasional very fast delivery, 
and he looked a greater bowler than ever. He received good 
support from Cameron in the early matches, and after this fine 
cricketer became injured and had to drop out of the side Clarke 
developed into a top-class spin bowler. Indeed, taking 87 wickets, 
average 21 -81, Clarke was one of the successes of the side. Grant 
also did well with the ball on occasion, but the fast bowling, of 
which so much had been expected, was totally unsuccessful. In 
this regard it must be remembered that with Constantine’s change 
of style the fast bowling was left to Martindale, Johnson and 
Hylton, with some support from Williams. Martindale quite failed 
to repeat his performance of 1933 and his 46 wickets cost him 
34 runs each. Hylton was also a disappointment, and Johnson 
was expensive, although he bowled well enough to suggest that 
more use might have been made of him. Williams accomplished 
little. 

The batting depended entirely upon Headley, as usual. He 
personally achieved another great tour, hitting 1,745 runs, average 
72 70, a figure far superior to that of Hammond, top of the 
English averages, and but for the early end to the tour he would 
certainly have repeated his 1933 feat of passing the two thousand 
mark. The two Stollmeyers were his best helpers, but Victor was 
off the field for half the season because of ill health, and Jeffrey 
found the effects of a long tour rather a burden towards the end, 
not a surprising fact in an eighteen-year-old. For all that the 
younger Stollmeyer displayed ample evidence of his high class, 
and scored 916 runs, average 30 53. The only other player to 
average over 30 was Williams, who actually finished second to 
Headley, and as we have seen, hit with good results on more than 
one occasion. At their best Weekes and Sealy were most effective 
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and delightful to watch, but they were inconsistent, and Sealy, 
possibly because of having to undertake the wicket-keeping 
duties, was quite unsuccessful in the Tests. Grant shouldered 
the burden of going in first manfully and had a good record, but 
Gomez was a failure, and Bayley, after his good beginning, 
injured his knee and accomplished little. Both Constantine and 
Cameron could be relied on for runs, but the balance of the side 
was upset by the total failure of Barrow, who only averaged 13-21 
and never once reached 50. 

In one respect, however, the side deserved high praise: in their 
fielding. They were one of the best of West Indian sides in this 
respect. Constantine was as great as ever. Grant was a magnificent 
fieldsman, especially near the wicket, where he bore comparison 
even with Constantine, and the other members of the ream gave 
him fine support. These circumstances made the tragic lapses 
experienced at Lord’s even more unfortunate. 


CHAPTER 16 


Building a Side 


The war affected big cricket in the West Indies less than 
anywhere else except India, where it had no effect at all. British 
Guiana and Jamaica packed their cricket bags except for entirely 
domestic games, and many of the islands’ leading cricketers 
joined the forces and remained in England. We shall deal with 
their deeds in another chapter. But Barbados and Trinidad con¬ 
tinued to play their annual marathon contests, under the heading 
of ‘Goodwill’ tournaments, but as grimly fought as ever. Towards 
the end of the war, when the conditions became slightly eased, 
British Guiana and Jamaica returned to the field, Jamaica indeed 
entering more fully into West Indian cricket life than ever before. 

It was during these years that the West Indies developed those 
players who were to take them into the very highest bracket of 
international cricket. A couple of these young men, such as 
Jeffrey Stollmeyer, had toured England in 1939, and Robert 
Christiani had played for British Guiana as a wicket-keeper in 
1939. Robert was a younger brother of Cyril, who had died in 
1938 of malarial fever, a most severe loss to West Indian cricket. 

But the Worrells, Walcotts, Weekes, and the other famous 
West Indian cricketing names of the present day were all teen¬ 
agers when the World War began and discovered their excep¬ 
tional talent during these dark days. Clyde Walcott was at Harrison 
College in 1941, a brilliant batsman and a dangerous fast bowler 
who once took eight wickets for 16 in a club match. In this most 
powerful school eleven with him were his brother Keith and, as 
captain, H. L. V. Griffith, both Barbadian caps, and the latter a 
prominent player in London club cricket in recent years. He is 
a son of the late H. C. Griffith, the splendid fast bowler of the 
’twenties. With several other fine players present it may be 
doubted whether there has ever been a stronger school eleven, 
not excepting the great Repton elevens of the middle and late 
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1900s, and this side scored heavily against men’s elevens which 
all included several first-class cricketers. When Comhermere 
.School came up to play Harrison’s one saw in action against 
these giants such men as Derek Sealy, Stanton Gittens, masters 
at the former school, and a very young all-rounder named Frank 
Worrell. It is in this atmosphere that Test players are made. 

* * * 

Several of these young prodigies gained a place in the Bar¬ 
badian XI that visited Trinidad early in 1941 to play a two- 
game series after a two-year lay-off from big cricket. Yet on the 
mat Trinidad continued to prove the better side. M. L C. Clarke 
hit a brilliant 153 for Barbados in the opening match, and the 
visitors looked to have the game well in hand when they went in 
to get 147 to win. But time was running short and in an effort to 
score quickly wickets started to tumbles and Barbados wound up 
struggling to avoid defeat. 

Trinidad won the return match by nine wickets, the brothers 
Stollmeyer making most of the 182 runs necessary in the final 
innings. Again the most spectacular batting came from Barbadians, 
however. Roger Blackman hit 69 and 140 and George Carew 
collected ioo, his first intercolonial century, but the side as a 
whole lacked the solidarity of the Trinidadians, who were fast 
becoming the Australians of the Caribbean. 

% # # 

A year later another Barbadian side visited Trinidad, but fared 
even worse and lost both games. The first match produced a hard 
struggle which Trinidad finally won by two wickets thanks to a 
magnificent not-out century by Gerry Gomez. John Goddard 
jumped into prominence in this game with 98 not out, but he 
could not save Barbados, the visiting batsmen failing against 
some hostile fast bowling by Lance Pierre. 

The return was Trinidad's all the way. Jeffrey and Victor Stoll¬ 
meyer each scored centuries in a double hundred opening stand 
which gave their side a substantial first-innings lead, and although 
Goddard again batted well the issue was never in doubt. 

But Nemesis was fast overtaking. In July of 1942 Trinidad 
came up to Barbados, and at last the Barbadian batsmen showed 
some form. They reached 339 in their first innings, Carew going 
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near another century in scoring 95, while Clyde Walcott and 
ifrcll also showed their class. Then it rained, and on a Kensing¬ 
ton glucpot Derek Scaly, bowling at a terrific pace, actually dis¬ 
missed Trinidad for 16 runs, his share being eight for eight. This 
was quite the most remarkable occurrence in West Indian cricket 
history, and Trinidad’s score is by a long way the lowest recorded 
in West Indian big cricket. Of course Barbados won in a single 
innings, Sealy winding up with ten wickets for 28. 

Thus encouraged, Barbados won the return by 115 runs. Clyde 
Walcott made 67 and 50, and both Worrell and T. N. Peirce, the 
captain, bowled effectively. Victor Stollmeyer scored 104 in the 
final innings for Trinidad, but received little support. 


Despite this victory Barbados still could not win on the mat, 
and in February 1943 she lost the first match of the fourth Good¬ 
will series by ten wickets. Trinidad scored 449 for nine declared, 
Jeffrey Stollmeyer 107 and Gomez 216 not out, a splendid innings 
which set up a new record for the Queen’s Park Ground. Clyde 
Walcott, Worrell and Carew played good innings for Barbados 
but again the batsmen were in the main unhappy against Pierre, 
and Trinidad was set an easy task. 

The return was a different story, however. Now Worrell came 
into his own for the first time with a classic innings of 188, the 
highest for Barbados since 1927. Keith Walcott (72) and Goddard 
(62) batted well in support and the total reached 452. With Gomez 
making another century, however, Trinidad got very close to this 
score and the game was a predestined draw. Goddard (101 not 
-out) and Worrell (68) made runs easily in the Barbados second 
innings, while Jeffrey Stollmeyer graced the finishing stages with 
some delightful strokes. 


* * * 


But the Barbadian side was fast approaching a zenith, such as 
had been reached in the early ’twenties. A year later the Trinidad 
team came up to Bridgetown and ran right into records. The 
first game was very low-scoring, not a single innings of over fifty 
being recorded, and Barbados owed her victory by 101 runs to 
the bowling of Worrell, who took nine wickets for 64. Prior Jones 
bowled very fast with effect for Trinidad. 
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The visitors won the toss in the return and Jeffrey Stollmeyer 
sei2ed the opportunity to pass 200 for the first time, scoring 210. 
Gomez made 94 and assisted in a third-wicket partnership of 161. 
When Barbados replied, three good wickets fell for 148, and 
Trinidad appeared to hold the upper hand. But then John God¬ 
dard joined Worrell, and the pair who had batted so well on the 
mat the previous year were now together on their own soil. For 
six and three-quarter hours they defied the best efforts of the 
Trinidad attack and scored almost at will. Even those veterans 
who could recall the mighty feats of Challenor and Tarilton had 
never seen anything like this, as the partnership left the third 
hundred far behind, then the fourth, and then the 487 of Headley 
and Passailique, and then the fifth hundred, and then, mercifully, 
Peirce declared. Had this been one of the old timeless inter¬ 
colonials anything might have happened, but, as it was, the 
partnerships of Brown and Tunnicliffe and Holmes and Sutcliffe 
for the first wicket were the only ones left intact by the Barbadian 
pair in this mammoth fourth-wicket stand of 502. Worrell was 
not out 308, a faultless innings except for a chance at 104, while 
Goddard was not out 218, and the Barbados total was 650 for 
three declared. An event of interest was the spontaneous presenta¬ 
tion to Worrell, at the wicket, of a large white chicken by an 
enthusiastic spectator when he passed Stollmeyer’s 210. Of course 
there was no time left to win the match, but Barbadian superiority 
in Barbados had been amply demonstrated. 


The Trinidad team returned to Trinidad rather chastened, as 
we may imagine, but a month later an opportunity was given 
them to regain their confidence, for after four years British 
Guiana re-entered the intercolonial field and sent a side north 
under the captaincy of Bayley. Composed mostly of young and 
untried players, this team was by no means strong enough to 
extend the powerful veterans of Trinidad and the home team 
won the first encounter by 101 runs. The Stollmeyers, Victor (92) 
and Jeffrey (88) scored 169 together for the first wicket, but 
British Guiana did very well to dismiss the entire side for 350. 
Then her batting failed lamentably with the solitary brilliant 
exception of Robert Christiani, who scored a glorious 126 and 
thus early established himself as a batsman of the highest class. 
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dared 393 ahead, but this time British Guiana batted considerably 
better, and for a while even victory was not impossible. But the 
dismissal of Christiani, after another fine innings, saw the end in 
sight. U. B. Mackenzie, a diminutive left-hander who had played 
in 1939, carried his bat right through the innings of 292 for 115 
not out. Derek Sealy was now playing again for Trinidad and his 
bowling proved most successful. 

The margin of defeat was much greater in the return, Trinidad 
winning by an innings. Christiani failed and no one else reached 
50 in either innings. W. F. Ferguson, bowling leg-breaks and 
googlies, took nine wickets for 83. Elias Constantine enjoyed him¬ 
self when the home side batted and hit a glorious 139, while 
Ferguson also got runs, and a sixteen-year-old schoolboy named 
Kenneth Trestrail batted like a veteran, and a most stylish 
veteran, for 85 on his debut. 

Having started to compete actively again, British Guiana was 
naturally as anxious as possible to have all the cricket she could 
to give her players experience, and in September a Barbados 
team visited the mainland. In the opening game the home team 
won the toss and Mackenzie and C. Reece led off with a great 
partnership which produced 191 before Reece was out for 92. 
Mackenzie went on to get 127, but after this splendid start the 
batting trailed right away and the total was only 346. Birkett, 
now playing for his third colony and quite a veteran, showed a 
good deal of his old ability in making 34, but he was out un¬ 
luckily and no one else looked convincing. Barbados replied with 
516 for nine; Goddard made a solid 179 and almost everyone 
else got runs; and in the end Briush Guiana was fighting to 
avoid defeat. Her quest was successful, thanks to a brief innings 
of 40 by Geoffrey Lord, a young batsman of remarkable promise, 
who soon after this game went to Canada and was lost to the 
West Indian cricket field. 

The return match produced a really good struggle. Despite an 
innings of 97 by Carew, British Guiana knocked Barbados down 
for 309 in her first innings and got to within 48 of this score 
thanks to hard hitting by C. A. McWatt, a left-handed wicket¬ 
keeper batsman. Good bowling by W. Griffiths and Berkeley 
Gaskin again limited the Barbadian total, despite a splendid 
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innings- of 125 by Clyde Walcott, this player's first intercolonial 
century. British Guiana needed 374 to win, and the wicket 
remained perfect. When Bayley (61) and Christiani (128) were 
together in a fourth wicket partnership of 147 all things seemed 
possible, but again the batting collapsed lamentably after their 
separation and Barbados got home by 72 runs. 


* # * 

The last year of the war began with a Barbadian visit to Trini¬ 
dad which again failed to settle the question of West Indian 
cricket supremacy, Trinidad, as usual, winning at home. She 
secured the opening game by ten wickets, Trestrail hitting 125 
and Tang Choon 132 in a fifth-wicket partnership of 186 which 
gave their side an insuperable advantage. Clyde Walcott played a 
fine innings of 103 for the losers and Worrell batted well in each 
inning s but the rest of the hatting was disappointing. 

The second match was drawn. Barbados led off with 466, 
Worrell 113 and Goddard 164 not out; this pair added 174 for 
the fourth wicket, a partnership which must have caused some 
apprehension to the Trinidadians while in progress. Trinidad 
fell 141 runs short, but when Barbados attempted to consolidate 
she collapsed against Ferguson, who took 11 wickets for 197 «» 
the game, and Trinidad needed 326 to win. Thanks to Gomez 
(108 not out) and Tang Choon (83) she got to 244 for five at the 
close and was well on the way to victory. 

In September a Trinidad side visired British Guiana and won 
both games, each match being remarkably low-scoring. British 
Guiana pressed the second game very close and only Sealy saw 
the visitors home by a two wickets' margin. 
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CHAPTER 17 



Keeping in Form 



When the players who remained at home were making them¬ 
selves into top-class cricketers, those whom the war had found 
in England or carried to the mother country continued to uphold 
the reputation of West Indian cricket. Constantine, who had been 
elected a ‘Cricketer of the Year’ by Wisden in 1939, the third 
West Indian to whom this honour had fallen, continued to per¬ 
form wonders in league cricket as he had been doing throughout 
the ’thirties, while Clarke played regularly during the war years 
for the British Empire eleven to amazing effect, taking in 
six summers no fewer than 665 wickets at very low cost, and 
securing some most remarkable analyses. He also batted with 
increasing success and remained a high-class fieldsman. After 
the war he took his talents to Northamptonshire as Sydney Smith 
had done and was lost to West Indian cricket. While these two, 
and others, continued to shine in whatever cricket was available, 
the West Indians abroad often combined to play as a side against 
strong English teams in aid of charity, or just for fun. In August 
1940 they fielded a side which included Clarke, Constantine, 
Martindale and Edwin St Hill against an English XI raised by 
Sir Pelham Warner at Lord’s, and lost by 117 runs in a one- 
day game; Denis Compton hit 73 and then took three wickets 
for 0 rims. Ernest Eytle of British Guiana batted well for 47 and 
Clarke took five wickets for 68, but the English side was much 
stronger and won deservedly. 

* * * 

The following year a side featuring Constantine, Clarke, St 
Hill, Martindale, Achong, Eytle and Colin Roach took the field 
against Lancashire in a twelve-a-side game, and came very near 
losing, although Eytle was once again on form. However, better 
things were done in 1942 when the county was very nearly beaten, 
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Eyrie’s 56 not out holding the batting together. Two matches 
were played in the north this year against England elevens, the 
first being lost by 70 runs, and the second very nearly having a 
similar result. In both these matches Achong displayed a great 
deal of his old skill with the ball. 
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In 1943 a much more ambitious programme was undertaken, 
and no fewer than eight games were played. The highlights of 
the season was a match at Lord’s against a powerful England 
side which ended in a heavy defeat; J. D. Robertson scored 80 
and Leslie Ames 72, while Alec Bedser bowled destructively. 
The finish was graced by some most typical Constantine batting, 
the all-rounder getting 59 not out in 45 minutes. Of three games 
played in Lancashire against England elevens one was lost and 
the other two were moral defeats, and defeats were also suffered 
at the hands of an England and Counties side and Lancashire; 
however, Constantine and Clarke bowled the team to a splendid 
victory over the Metropolitan Police, and a game with North¬ 
amptonshire was drawn. Martindale, Clarke and Constantine all 
gained places in a Dominion side which played a two-day game 
with England at Lord’s in August and lost, after a great struggle, 
by eight runs. Clarke scored 52 and bowled in good style. 

* * * 

West Indies suffered another heavy defeat from England in 
1944, Hammond hitting 100 and both F. T. Badcock and G. F. H. 
Heane gained remarkable bowling analyses. Northamptonshire 
was beaten this season, and drawn games were played with the 
Metropolitan Police and the Royal Australian Air Force. This 
latter match, a two-day game, was unfortunately affected by 
rain, although that fine batsman C. P. Calvert (soon after killed 
in action) had time to score 141. Clarke appeared in several big 
games at Lord’s with success. 

* * * 

In the last dimm er of the war the annual match against England 
was again lost heavily; only Constantine was able to play the 
slow left-arm bowling of W. B. Roberts. The side was beaten by 
Sussex also, but held Northamptonshire to a draw. At the end 
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the season Constantine played his last first-class match. He 
was chosen captain of a Dominions side which played England 
at Lord’s in a grand match which produced three days of exciting 
cricket, including centuries by Keith Miller (185 with eight sixes), 
Martin Donnelly (133) and two by Hammond (121 and 102). But 
Constantine led his side to victory by 45 runs with eight min ute 
left, and he played no mean part in the success, sharing in a 
partnership of 117 with Miller that took only 45 minutes, Con¬ 
stantine making 40. Thus the curtain came down on the career 
of the most remarkable cricketer ever produced by these islands. 
Constantine’s name is not found in many places in the record 
books, he was not a record hunter, and the type of cricket he 
played was not conducive to the breaking of records. But he 
played the type of cricket that the original inventors of the greatest 
game on earth had in mind when they first picked up a bat, and 
as long as there is left one Test cricketer who will play the game 
in this spirit the future of big cricket is secure. Constantine had 
to be seen to be believed, particularly in the field; but to those 
thousands who saw him he will remain forever a legendary figure, 
‘Electric Heels’, the fastest thing the cricket field ever witnessed. 
His final award came in January 1946 when King George VI saw 
fit to award him the M.B.E. in the Honours List of that year. 
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CHAPTER 18 


Beating the Best 


The end of the war turned West Indian thoughts in the 
direction of international cricket once again. An English visit had 
been promised them early in 19483 and the two years which were 
to elapse were filled with feverish anticipation and preparation, 
and a great deal of really good cricket. 

In January 1946 Barbados and Trinidad met in Trinidad in 
another attempt to break each colony’s run of success at home, 
and for the first time in many years the Trinidadians received a 
series of severe shocks at their own Queen’s Park. High scoring 
by the Barbadians at Kensington was now an accepted hazard, 
but on this occasion the visitors brought their accomplishments 
on to the mat with remarkable results. The first game was some- 
what low-scoring in comparison with later events, and ended in 
a fairly even draw. Both Ganteaume (112) and Trestrail (108) 
scored centuries for Trinidad. The return was the block-buster. 
Barbados disappointed at her first attempt; her batsmen failed 
before the slow left-arm bowling of C. L. Pouchet, but Trinidad 
in turn could do little with Williams and fell 52 runs short of the 
Barbadian 246. Going in again Barbados lost three wickets for 45, 
and a close struggle seemed in prospect, but then Worrell was 
joined by Clyde Walcott. Worrell was universally regarded with 
suspicion by bowlers, but Walcott was thought litde more of than 
a hard-hitting batsman wicket-keeper, and even after this pair 
had changed the state of affairs with a double century partner¬ 
ship for the fourth wicket, the Trinidadians did not anticipate 
the holocaust which was still awaiting them. Throughout the third 
day the pair continued to belt the home attack, Walcott scoring 
faster than the immaculate Worrell, and at the close Trinidad 
looked at a total of 461 for three, Walcott 233, Worrell 179- On 
the fourth morning they continued to add run after run. The 
Worrell and Goddard record went by the board, and this time 
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Sje batsmen went on to break the 555 of Holmes and Sutcliffe, 
winch had stood for thirteen years. Finally the total stood at 
619 for three, and Barbados declared. Walcott was not out 314, 
the highest innings ever played by a Barbadian, and Worrell was 
undefeated with 255, the partnership having added 574 for the 
fourth wicket. Even this record actually lasted only thirteen 
months before being broken by the Indian batsmen V. S. Hazare 
and Gul Mohammed, but it remains the second highest in cricket 
history. Trinidad needed 671 and had to bat a very long time to 
avoid defeat, but avoid defeat she did. Gomez played the finest 
innings of his life to make 213 not out, while Trestrail hit a 
hurricane 151 and Ganteaume 85, this pair first d ullin g the 
Barbadian attack in a partnership of 207 for the second wicket. 
So the honours remained even. 


* * * 

In June Trinidad visited Jamaica to play a three-game series 
which marked the re-entry of Jamaica into big cricket. Although 
forced to experience an even longer lay-off than Guianese-cricketers, 
the Jamaicans had apparently not suffered a great deal, and they 
won the first match in fine style by eight wickets; Hines Johnson,, 
who bowled really fast yet with great accuracy, quite routed the 
strong Trinidadian side. Headley, if doing little with the bat, also 
bowled very well, and J. K. Holt scored 94. Holt was the son of 
that J. K. Holt who had made so many runs in the late ’twenties, 
and he promised to develop into an even better batsman than his 
father. Kenneth Weekes also showed good form in this game. 
Trinidad did better in the second game and played an even draw, 
Ganteaume taking the batting honours in an innings of 159. 
However, Jamaica again ran away in the final encounter and 
Trinidad was lucky to avoid defeat. Headley missed a century by 
one run, and O. T. Cunningham made 94. 

The year ended with a Barbadian tour of British Guiana in 
which the visitors had the better of both games. Goddard 
recorded another century and a brilliant young batsman named 
Everton Weekes reached three figures for the first time. 

* * * 

The following year, with the English visit just around the 
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corner, was filled with cricket. In March all four colonies were in 
the field; British Guiana in Trinidad and Barbados in Jamaica. 
In the former series Trinidad won both games, but she had to 
fight very hard for the first victory. Although falling for 339 in 
her first innings she bowled British Guiana out for 180 and 
enforced die follow-on. But Christian! hit a delightful 133, and 
L. A. Westmaas (nr) gave him sound support, Trinidad being 
set 195 to win. Now Norman Wight, a tall off-break bowler and 
a nephew of those Wights who had played for British Guiana in 
the ’thirties, bowled at his very best and the home team owed 
their narrow two-wickets victory to the batting of Jeffrey Stoll- 
meyer and Ganteaume. The return was a rout, however, J. L. 
Thomas’s innings of 94 stood out in the Guianese total of 326, 
but Trinidad replied with her record total: 750 for eight declared. 
Stollmeyer scored no less than 324, a Trinidadian record and the 
second highest innings ever played by a West Indian; Gomez 
made 190, and helped Stollmeyer add 434 for the third wicket, a 
West Indian record. Christiani scored 89 in the Guianese second 
innings and McWatt batted brilliantly for 123 not out, but the 
visitors lost by an innings and 125 runs. 

Both the Jamaica-Barbados games were drawn. In the first 
Headley proved that he was still a great batsman by scoring 203 
and 57, both not out, while Everton Weekes first attracted atten¬ 
tion for Barbados by getting 97. In the return Headley had to 
retire hurt after scoring 79, but a left-handed opening batsman 
named A. F. Rae, son of E. A. Rae of yestciycar, took the honours 
by scoring in and 128, the first time this feat had ever been 
accomplished in an intercolonial match, and Kenneth Weekes 
also played two good innings. Everton Weekes hit 123 for Barbados. 


Finally in October Jamaica visited British Guiana and, surpris¬ 
ingly, was held to even draws by the home side, which produced 
a sixteen-year-old batsman of remarkable promise in Bruce Pair- 
audeau; this player scored 130 in the second innings of the first 
match. Holt took chief honours for Jamaica, which was now 
including Frank Worrell, but his score of 172 owed much to the 
favours of the Guianese fieldsmen. In the return British Guiana’s 
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captain, Bayley, who showed a welcome return to his best batting 
fofm in this tournament, made a surprise declaration at 246 for 
seven following rain, but the wicket played better than he expected 
and Jamaica replied with 417, Cunningham making 145. Then it 
was British Guiana’s turn to revel. Christiani hit 181, his highest 
score, and Bayley declared again at 408 for seven. As little time 
remained, this was a courtesy act, but Jamaica actually lost five 
wickets for 87, and British Guiana was thinkin g in terms of 
victory when the match ended. 


In view of their remarkably successful record at home and the 
obvious ability of their players. West Indies were hoping that the 
1948 M.C.C. side would feature the very best of England’s 
cricketers, but in this they were disappointed. Although including 
several of the men who had played against South Africa the 
previous summer, and some of the best of England’s young talent, 
the side lacked such names as Hutton, Edrich, Alec Bedser and 
Denis Compton, who had in 1947 broken all batting records. 
Only Godfrey Evans of the big five of English cricket was present. 
The side was led by G. O. Allen, in his day a captain of England 
in Australia and one of the finest all-round players in the world, 
but now forty-five years old, and somewhat past his best. 

The West Indians were perhaps in their hearts grateful for a 
chance to blood their young players against a team a little short 
of the best; for although the Worrells, Walcotts, Goddards and 
Christianis were making heaps of runs in domestic games they 
still had to be tested against foreign cricketers and there was a 
suspicion in the islands that paucity of bowling might be largely 
accountable for the mammoth scores so usual in the intercolonial 
matches. They need not have worried. The M.C.C. had the mis¬ 
fortune to be beset by an unprecedented series of injuries and 
illnesses, and at times Allen was hard put to it to field eleven fit 
men.- However, even before things had reached this state any 
doubts as to the superiority of the West Indies had vanished, and 
the tourists never even looked likely to defeat any of the colony 
sides. 

The tour opened as usual in Barbados, and as usual the tourists 
ran into trouble at the hands of the colony. Barbados hit a score 
of 514 for four in the first match: A. M. Taylor 161, Clyde 
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Walcott 120, and Weekes n 8 not out. Thanks to good batting by 
Robertson, of Middlesex, M.C.C. avoided defeat in this game, 
and showed to much better advantage in the return, also a draw, 
when. Denis Brookes scored 108 and Joe Hardstaff 105, partners 
in a third-wicket stand of 187. J. C. Laker of Surrey, later to 
produce such distress and bewilderment among the Australian 
batsmen, showed his class as an off-break bowler in this game and 
took nine wickets for 137 runs. 


West Indies were having their usual trouble in deciding upon 
a captain for their Test team, but for the first game* at Bridge¬ 
town* George Headley was chosen. He was the first coloured 
player ever to lead a West Indian XI* and certainly the obvious 
choice. The side consisted of Clyde Walcott* filling both the 
duties of No, i and wicket-keeper* Everton Weekes, John God¬ 
dard and E, A. V, Williams of Barbados* Jeffrey Stollmeyer* 
Gerry Gomez* Ferguson and Prior Jones of Trinidad, Robert 
Christiani and Berkeley Gaskin of British Guiana* and Headley* 
the only Jamaican in the side, Worrell was of course an original 
selection* but had been taken ill with food-poisoning* and Williams 
was selected in his place, Headley* Stollmeyer* Gomez and 
Williams were the only players with previous Test experience. 

In the absence of G. 0 . Alien, who had injured a leg muscle 
while on shipboard, Kenneth Cranston* the Lancashire all- 
rounder* led the English side. He lost the toss* and West Indies 
early showed their batting strength by staying comfortably all 
day* Walcott was a disappointment but Weekes played some 
delightful strokes while making 35, and then Gomez joined Stoll¬ 
meyer in a third-wicket partnership of 104. Stollmeyer was 
finally out for a stylish 78* but Headley partnered Gomez for the 
final couple of hours and West Indies left off with 224 for three* 
a very promising total. However conditions had changed when 
play resumed on the second morning. Some rain had fallen and 
Jim Laker quickly found the wicket to his satisfaction, Gomez 
was clean bowled by the Surrey bowler for a well-made 86 3 
Headley did not last long* and indeed the last seven wickets 
tumbled on this morning for 52 runs* England suddenly finding 
herself with the advantage. Laker took seven wickets for 103 and 
bowled splendidly in his first Test, 
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batted soundly from the very start of the English 
innings, but Place and Brookes both left just when appearing to 
be settling down. However, Hardstaff partnered the Middlesex 
player for a long time and the latter had scored 80 when he was 
lbw to Williams, out of a total of 130. Hardstaff then scored 
brilliantly while Ikin defended, and England left off with 150 for 
three, and the game apparently well in hand. As with the West 
Indies, however, a new morning brought disaster to the batting 
side. Jones and Williams bowled fast and accurately, and the 
English batsmen as a whole showed no pleasure in facing them. 
Hardstaff took his score to 98 and seemed set for his century 
when he was clean bowled by Williams, the second time he had 
reached the nineties against a West Indian side. The rest of the 
batsmen could do little and West Indies actually led by 43. 
Jones had four for 54, but Williams was probably the best bowler, 
sending down 33 overs for 51 runs and three wickets. 

There remained, however, plenty of fight in the English side, 
and before stumps were drawn this evening four of the best West 
Indian wickets were knocked down for 87, Gomez failing to 
score. With Headley on the injured list, for he had badly strained 
his back and would probably be unable to bat. West Indies were 
again in trouble. This time an overnight rest did wonders. From 
the very start Christiani batted in his most delightful form, and 
for a long time Goddard gave him sound support. But the Bar¬ 
badian left at 144, and the home team was still not out of the 
wood. Then came Williams. Facing Laker he hit his first two 
balls out of the ground for six, attempted to repeat the stroke off 
the third and was dropped by G. A. Smithson of Yorkshire on 
the long-on boundary, the ball going for four. The fourth ball 
was also hit for four, and when facing Ikin at the other end in the 
next over he hit his first two balls for four more, thus scoring 28 
off his first six balls; a unique performance for Test cricket, and 
probably for all cricket. The entire tempo of the match changed 
immediately. In sixty-three minutes Christiani and Williams 
added 96, the fast bowler’s share being 72. After he left, Christiani 
went on batting beautifully until, needing only one run for a 
hundred in his first Test, he played an indecisive stroke to a ball 
from Cranston and was lbw. Ferguson had helped him to make 
hay and the spin bowler was not out with 50 when Headley 
declared at 351 for nine, leaving England 395 to win. Howorth 
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was the best English bowler, taking six wickets for 124 wit 
left-arm slows. 

Both Brookes and Place had injured their hands when fielding, 
the former so badly that he was to play no more cricket on the 
tour, but on this occasion he went in first with Robertson. He 
accomplished little, and Howorth, sent in as a stop-gap, also was 
out before the close, and England finished with 60 for two, fight¬ 
ing to avoid defeat. It rained during the night and on the last 
day the visitors had to bat on a treacherous wicket. Two more 
wickets fell quickly, and the game seemed to be as good as over 
when down came the rain again, and England was saved. Robert¬ 
son was still batting with 51 not out and did very well in the 
match. In retrospect the game had actually proved nothing 
because of the bad weather at the end, but West Indies had 
definitely had the advantage. 


The touring team’s reputation suffered a blow when they had 
by far the worst of the game with Trinidad in the first colony 
match. Gomez hit brilliantly for 178 not out, and Tang Choon 
quite equalled his illustrious partner in scoring 103. This pair 
added 244 for the third wicket in 195 minutes, but apart from 
them the batting was dull in the extreme. Ganteaume also reached 
three figures for the colony, and Hardstaff made 92 for M.C.C. 
The visitors did much better in the return and nearly forced a 
victory. Place scored 120 not out, Allen got 77 and 46, and the 
bowlers worked consistently. However, Ganteaume again batted 
well for 90, and young Denis Atkinson showed his class in making 
83 not out and saving the game. Trinidad was unfortunate in 
having to bat only ten men. Jeffrey Stollmeyer was injured while 
fielding in M.C.C.’s first innings, and this injury also kept him 
out of the next two Tests, in which he had been destined for a 
trial as captain. 

* * * 

In the absence of both Headley and Stollmeyer, Gomez got 
the post for the Port of Spain Test, and West Indies fielded a 
completely new opening pair, Ganteaume and Carew coming in. 
Walcott retained his place, however, as wicket-keeper, and the 
only other new player was Worrell, now fit. Headley, Stollmeyer, 
both injured, and Jones went out. 
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time there was little doubt left in the minds of those who 
saw the game as to which was the superior team. The English 
side was so beset by injuries and illnesses at this time that Allen 
could barely field an eleven, and he was forced to send in S. C. 
Griffith, his reserve wicket-keeper and officially no batsman, first 
with Robertson. However, he owed the Sussex amateur a great 
deal, for Griffith batted so well that he kept England at the wickets 
all day for a score of 230 for six, and made no not out. On the 
second day the tourists reached 362, the wicket-keeper being 
finally out for 140, his first first-class century. The tail wagged 
strongly; Laker hit 55 and Allen, Smithson and Evans all did their 
bit. Ferguson took five wickets for 137. 

Then Carew, who had waited a long time for this chance, played 
the innings of his life. Wearing a chocolate-coloured felt hat and 
chewing gum rhythmically he smashed his way into the English 
attack and tore it to ribbons in a display of batsmanship which 
few spectators could recall having seen equalled. Before the close 
>> West Indies had hit 160 for none: Carew 101, Ganteaume 52. Carew 

did not last long the next morning; he was out for 107 with the 
score 173, a new Test opening record for his side. Ganteaume 
went on to record a century also, making 112, and Worrell scored 
97 in his first Test. But West Indies began to fall behind the clock, 
and the later batsmen threw away their wickets in an effort to 
score quickly. Gomez alone played this sort of game with confi¬ 
dence and made 62. On the fourth day West Indies were all out 
for 497, or 135 ahead. 

England could only hope to save the game, and in the face of 
top-class bowling by Ferguson and Williams she owed every¬ 
thing to Robertson, who defended stubbornly and scored 133 
priceless runs before being caught by the slow bowler. England 
only reached 275, but with just under an hour left West Indies 
had no chance of getting the 141 needed. Ferguson took 11 wickets 
for 229 in the match and was far and away the most successful 
bowler. 

* * * 

So desperate had been the M.C.C.’s position that Allen had 
had to cable ‘headquarters’ for assistance, and in response Len 
Hutton had gallantly flown out to join the team in British Guiana. 
He quickly revealed his finest form, batting flawlessly for 138 in 
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the first colony match. But Peter Bayley replied with 113 and 
British Guiana drew without much trouble. The return was rained 
off* not a ball being bowled, the first time this had occurred in a 
first-class game in the West Indies. 


* * S* 

For the third Test West Indies chose John Goddard of Barbados 
as captain, although Gomez was retained in the side. Stollmeyer 
and Headley were still unfit, but remarkably enough Ganteaume 
was omitted from this side. As Ganteaume was never chosen 
again he remains the unique player who scored a century on Test 
debut and yet was not given another chance, bizarre indication of 
the enormous wealth of batting talent at the West Indies’ com¬ 
mand.* Along with this player Gaskin was left out, and two new 
fast bowlers, Lance Pierre of Trinidad and John Trim of British 
Guiana, were included. Trim had bowled magnificently and very 
fast in tire colony match, taking nine wickets for 104 runs. 

Goddard won the toss in this third Test, but on opening the 
innings with Carew fell early to his opposite number. Allen soon 
after pulled a leg muscle and was unable to bowl again, but 
Cranston continued the good work and Carew and Walcott were 
also out at 48. Christiahi and Worrell stopped the collapse and 
treated the crowd to a delightful exhibition of stroke play. The 
British Guiana player perhaps shone even more brilliantly than 
the glorious Worrell, and he looked set forever when Hardstaft' 
on the deep square-leg boundary took a wonderful one-handed 
catch from a ball that seemed sure to go for six. Christiani had 
scored 51. Worrell found another good partner in Gomez (36) and 
then in Weekes, and the total reached 284 for five when rain 
stopped play. The West Indian hero had been Frank Worrell 
who had played one of his finest innings and was still undefeated 
with 127. The rain continued and no further play was possible 
until after lunch on the second day. Then the wicket became 
tricky and three more West Indian wickets fell in quick succes¬ 
sion. Weekes was out for 36 and Williams and Ferguson failed. 
With 297 for eight on the board Goddard made an astute declara¬ 
tion in order to take advantage of the pitch. Worrell was still not 

* As we go to Press we learn that Ganteaume is one of the players selected 
for the 1957 West Indian tour of England. 
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out with 131. Cranston’s four wickets for 78 was the best English 
bowling performance. 

Hutton and Robertson found nothing immediately wrong with 
the wicket and they were still together at tea, 48 for none, but after 
the interval the West Indian captain took the ball himself, and 
bowling off-breaks to a leg-trap sent back Hutton, Robertson and 
Place in four overs for six runs. With Hardstaff failing*, England was 
in for a rout and nine wickets were down at the close, the innings 
ending one over later on the third day for in. Goddard had 
taken five wickets for 31 and done the best bowling of his career. 
Ferguson had three for 23, and Trim two for six. 

Forced to follow on, England batted stubbornly. She was lucky 
in that Trim received a hard hit on the face from Place when 
fielding at short-leg and was off the field for a considerable part 
of the day. How much his presence might have meant was revealed 
upon his return after tea, when he dismissed Hardstaff with his 
first ball. The Nottinghamshire batsman had scored 63 and was 
considerably the best English batsman. At the close the tourists 
were 226 for six, only 40 runs ahead, and the West Indians had 
the game in their pockets. They duly won by seven wickets on 
the fourth day, the early loss of Carew, Goddard and Christiani 
arousing some excitement but never any doubt. Ferguson was the 
best West Indian bowler in the follow on, taking five wickets for 
116 runs. 


<SL 


Both matches with Jamaica were drawn. Ken Rickard (112 
not out) and C. Bonito (100) both scored centuries for the colony 
in the first game, and Worrell had 52 and 106 not out in the 
return. Hutton also batted well and made 128 in the second 
match. 

* * * 


Four changes were made for the final Test in the West Indian 
line-up: Jeffrey Stollmeyer, Rickard, Hines Johnson and E. S. M. 
Kentish took the places of Carew, Williams, Trim and Pierre. 
There should have been a fifth; Headley had been chosen as 
captain, but he had been forced to stand down because of injury, 
and Goddard, who had undoubtedly proven himself a leader of 
high quality at Georgetown, remained in control. Headley’s place 
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was filled by Weekes, who had previously been disappointing 
and was perhaps iuckv to be chosen* Johnson and Kentish 
were two Jamaican fast bowlers. The former had a great local 
reputation and was supposed to be on a par with anyone in the 
world. Of course his first-class cricket had been limited, but both 

1 

the Barbadian and Trinidadian teams which had visited Jamaica 
thought highly of him. Still, at the age of thirty-eight, it was 
thought to be rather an experiment to carry him into the highest 
class of cricket* 

But his reputation had not been over-emphasised* Allen won 
the toss and Hutton (56) and Robertson (64) led off with a solid 
opening partnership of 129 which promised great things* But 
then Johnson, ably supported by Kentish and Ferguson, had the 
batsmen in trouble* Keeping up a great pace and always aiming 
at the wickets (he seldom bowled a bumper) he found no one to 
face him with confidence, and although wickets did not fall very 
fast the English batsmen were completely tied down. At the close 
of play five wickets were down for 183, and soon after lunch on 
the second day the innings dosed for 227* Johnson had five 
wickets for 41* 

West Indies lost both Goddard and Stollmeyer for 62, England 
remaining in the hunt, but then Weekes took over. Dropped by 
Evans at the wicket very early in his innings he dominated the 
rest of the day’s play, and had 68 of a closing score of 168 for 
three* On the third day he reached his absolute zenith in a memor¬ 
able display which clearly stamped him out as the finest stroke 
player ever produced by the West Indies* The England attack, 
lacking at various times Cranston and Howorth owing to injuries, 
was routed, and the young Barbadian scored 141 beautiful runs 
to accumulate the highest individual total of the Test series, 
Rickard (67) batted well in a fifth-wicket stand of 116, and later 
on Walcott (45) and Ferguson (75) added runs at a furious rate* 
West Indies totalled 490—263 runs ahead. 

Hutton showed that the bowling could be played and batted 
with assurance for 60 when the tourists went in again* Then Place 
collected 107 and Hardstaff hit strongly and England was well on 
the way to saving the game. But then Johnson, who had previ¬ 
ously been suffering from some slight cartilage trouble, got going 
again and the innings closed for 336 alter an amazing collapse* 
Taking five wickets for 55 the Jamaican brought his analysis to 
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ten tickets for 96, a splendid Test debut. Jeffrey Stollmeyer took 
Three for 32 and gave good support. Needing 76 to win, the home 
team made the necessary runs in 34 minutes, Goddard hitting 
furiously for 46 not out and completing in splendid style a Test 
series which had brought him much fame. 


* * * 

M.C.C. therefore had to swallow the unpalatable fact that for 
the first time in cricket history one of their sides abroad had failed 
to win a single match. The fact was that even allowing for the 
injuries and illnesses, which were certainly numerous and unfor¬ 
tunate, the English side was never strong enough to compete 
evenly with this most powerful combination, the full strength of 
which was not to be realised for another two years. Hutton, 
Griffith and Robertson all averaged over 40 on the tour, and these 
three were also the best batsmen in the Tests, but they fall far 
below Worrell, with his astronomical average of 147-00, Stoll- 
meyer, Carew, Weekes and Gomez; while Headley only played in 
one match and room could scarcely be made for such reliable 
batsmen as Ganteaume, Rickard, Trestrail and others. 

Again, Laker and Howorth toiled manfully, and Butler of 
Nottinghamshire, in the one match which malaria fever allowed 
him to bowl, did very well. However, none of these bowlers could 
compare with Ferguson, who took 23 wickets, average 24 65, much 
less with the magnificent Johnson. West Indies were so well off 
for fast bowlers that they changed a complete pair for almost 
every match. Only in wicket-keeping were the English superior, 
Evans and Griffith both being far ahead of Walcott, who incident¬ 
ally also failed to reach expectations with the bat. In fielding, the 
West Indies were ahead of England, but not always in the highest 
class, except under Goddard’s captaincy in the last two Tests, 
when they could have stood comparison with any team in the 
world. 



* 


CHAPTER 19 




A Race of Giants 


West Indian cricket was now determined to rise to the very 
heights* and no time was lost in broadening the field of competi¬ 
tion. Six months after the splendid victory over the M.C.C* a side 
was despatched to India* the first time in history that the West 
and the East Indians had met on the cricket field, 

Goddard was captain of this sixteen-man combination* which 
included other Barbadians in Weekes, Clyde Walcott and Carew; 
Walcott was again first-string wicket-keeper, Jeffrey Stollmeyer 
was vice-captain* and also from Trinidad were Gomez* Ferguson* 
Jones and young Atkinson who had batted so well for the colony 
against the M.C,C. Headley* Rickard* Rae* who had been un¬ 
available against and F. J. Cameron* an all-rounder who 

had played plenty of cricket in England, came from Jamaica* while 
British Guiana supplied Christiani, Trim* and McWatt as reserve 
wicket-keeper. There were thus two striking absentees* Hines 
Johnson and Frank Worrell* at once the most destructive bowler 
and the best batsman possessed by the West Indians; it says a 
great deal for the strength of the team that even without these 
two great cricketers* both unfortunately unavailable* they did so 
very well. 

The tour commenced with a two-day trial match against an 
Indian Universities side which was drawn, Walcott scored a 
century and retired* while P, R. Umrigar* a young batsman of 
surpassing promise* reached three figures for the students. The 
first first-class game, against a State XI which included several 
Test cricketers, was also drawn; Walcott a^ain revealed his best 
batting form. Then came an opening victory* over Holkar State* 
the holders of the Ranji Trophy and therefore the cricket cham¬ 
pions of India. The match was a low-scoring one, but the tourists 
revealed vast all-round superiority. Another victory should have 
followed* over North Zone at Patiala* but the home team was 
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saved from what appeared to be certain defeat by a magnificent 
innings of 223 not out by Lala Amarnath, one of India’s greatest 
cricketers. West Indies hit 591 for seven in this game, Rae scored 
113 and Weekes 172 not out. 


* * * 


Then to the first Test at New Delhi. The Indians were recog- 
'nised on their home grounds as being a side of some strength, 
and Goddard apparently went into the first match determined to 
draw at all costs. The first eight names in the batting order were 
Rae, Stollmeyer, Headley, Walcott, Gomez, Goddard, Weekes 
and Christiani, and the side was completed by Cameron, Atkin¬ 
son and Jones. It was difficult to see how a combination of this 
batting strength could ever get out, and indeed, when Goddard 
won the toss they compiled a West Indian Test record score of 
631. Four men reached centuries, equalling the English perform¬ 
ance against Australia at Nottingham in 1938. Walcott headed the 
list with 152, Gomez (101) helping him add 267 for the fourth 
wicket. Weekes then came along and hit 128, his second straight 
Test hundred, while Christiani scored 107 and made the hundred 
that had evaded him against England. Goddard made 44 and 
Atkinson 45. India had started by sending back Stollmeyer, Rae 
and Headley for 27, but their success had ended there. 

Still, having banked so heavily on batting strength, West Indies 
were in no state to dismiss India twice in the remaining time. 
Mankad failed, but Ibrahim (85), R. S. Modi (63) and Amarnath 
(62) all made runs comfortably; later H. R. Adhikari collected 114 
not out, and the innings reached 454. Jones took three for 90 and 
was the best bowler. India followed on, but more consistent 
batting made the game safe, although she finished only 43 runs 
ahead with four wickets in hand and left the West Indians moral 
victors. 

* * * 




Excepting a nine-wickets’ victory in a two-day match with the 
Commander-in-Chief’s XI at Rawalpindi, the three other matches 
before the second Test were all drawn. Carew scored 100 against 
Sind, and Walcott 120 against West Zone, V. S. Hazare replying 
with 137. However, the tourists received a shock at Lahore where 
the Pakistanis held them to an even draw. Imtiaz Ahmed (131) 
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arid Mohamed Saeed (ioi) adding 205 for the second wicket. 
Gomez really found his bowling, form in this game and took eight 
wickets for 121* surprising those who had always considered him 
& batsman who could bowl rather than an all-rounder. 

Ferguson for Headley was the only change for the second Test. 
The great Jamaican was unfit, and indeed played little more 
cricket on the tour; at die age of nearly forty he was beginning to 
look a little old for Test cricket, his methods of batting requiring 
complete muscular co-ordination at all dates. The inclusion of 
the Trinidad spin bowler greatly strengthened the bowling, 
but again the,tourists could dot quite force India to her 
knees. 

Winning the toss again West Indies hit 629 for six before 
declaring. Rae scored 104, and with Stolimeyer (66) put 134 on 
. the board before the first wicket fell. Walcott followed with 68, 
and then Weekes took over to record his second century of the 
series and his third in successive Test innings. He hit a glorious 
194. Christiani batted brilliantly for 74, and Cameron was still 
going strong with 75 when Goddard applied the closure. Mankad 
toiled manfully- and bowled 75 overs' for 202 runs and three 
wickets. 

Then West Indies appeared likely to drive their advantage 
home. Four wickets tumbled, and only D. G. Phadkar, who 
played skilfully for 74, could do much with the bowling of 
Ferguson, who took four for 126. All out for 273, India followed 
on with lots of time left, but Ferguson could not repeat his 
’success, and Modi (112), Hazare (134 not out) and Amarnath 
(58 not out) all made runs comfortably, although India never did 
wipe off the arrears. Goddard was forced to miss the closing 
stages through fever, Stolimeyer leading the side, and in the 
absence of their inspiring leader the West Indian fielding immedi¬ 
ately fell below their best standard, several important catches 
being dropped on the last day. 

# # * 

However, no one had much doubt by this time as to which was 
'the superior side, and West Indies went gaily on their road to 
success before the third Test. The Cricket Club of India held 
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them to a draw by hitting a first innings score of 463 for six 
declared; Ibrahim scored 128 and U. M. Merchant 134. West 
vith 589 for nine, Rae (100) heading a consistent 
. Then the Governor’s XI was beaten by six 
at Nagpur; Gomez took nine for 90, and Jones seven for 
rnlam Ahmed showed his class by taking eight for 90, but 
batting was far more superior. Another Gover- 
forced a draw at Calcutta in the final game before the 
:st, a young batsman named P. Roy scoring 101 not out. 
had 97 for the tourists. 



* * # 


Stollmeyer was forced to miss the third Test because of ill-health 
and Carew took his place, but he could not get to the ground in 
time to open the innings, so Goddard, on his third victory in the 
toss, sent in Atkinson with Rae. Both these men failed to the pace 
of Sunil Banerjee, appearing in the Indian side for the first time, 
and it was left to Walcott and Weekes to put a respectable appear¬ 
ance on the score. Walcott left for 54, but Weekes went on to 
equal the world’s record of Alan Melville and Jack Fingleton by 
hitting his fourth consecutive Test century, and he made 162 
before being out. No one else accomplished much and India had 
only 366 to face, a considerable improvement upon her previous 
experiences. Banerjee took four wickets for 120 and Ghulam 
Ahmed four for 94. India replied strongly and at the end of the 
second day was 204 for two, Mushtaq Ali (54), Modi (80) and 
Hazare all having batted well. But on the third morning Hazare 
was out immediately for 59, and India tumbled for 272. Gomez 
had three for 65, Ferguson three for 66 and Goddard three for 34. 
Walcott retired during this innings with an attack of fever and 
Christiani showed his versatility by going behind the stumps and 
stumping two batsmen. 

The West Indies’ second innin gs was completely dominated by 
die feat of Weekes in establishing a new world’s record by scoring 
his fifth consecutive Test hundred; the Barbadian compiled 101. 
Walcott fought his fever so well that he reached 108, and although 
again the rest of the batsmen did little. West Indies were able to 
declare at 366 for nine and leave the Indians over seven hours to 
bat. Bat they did, however, playing a grimly defensive game and 
again showing how good they were at avoiding defeat. Mushtaq Ali 



scored io6, Modi 87 and Hazare 58 not out, and they left off 
needing 105 with seven wickets in hand. 

West Indies followed with their third first-class victory, by an 
innings and 98 runs over the Governor of Bihar’s XI at Jamshed¬ 
pur. Walcott scored 128 and Gomez took seven wickets for 86, 
but this side could be beaten, as was startlingly revealed in the 
following game; East Zone won at Allahabad by ten wickets. B. 
Frank scored 123, and another Banerjee, Shute, took seven wickets 
for 67 in the West Indies’ second innings, routing the strong bat¬ 
ting side. Quite shocked by this occurrence the tourists turned 
round and utterly smashed South Zone at Madras. The home 
side batted first and was annihilated for 46; Gomez took nine 
wickets for 24. Then Stollmeyer announced his return to health 
by hitting 244 not out, a record for the ground (which previously 
had been held by E. L. Challenor of distant memory), and the 
tourists declared at 514 for seven. An innings victory duly followed. 

# * * 

And no. mistake was made with the fourth Test, either. Stoll¬ 
meyer was back for Carew, and Trim was finally given his chance 
to the exclusion of Atkinson. With two top-class fast bowlers, 
apart from Gomez, West Indies’ attack was admirably suited to 
the Indian wickets, and this was probably the best side they had 
fielded during the tour. Goddard won the toss for the fourth time 
and Rae (109) and Stollmeyer (160) led off with 239 for the first 
wicket, breaking the Carcw-Ganteaume record of a few months 
earlier. Given this great start the tourists were able to go for the 
runs, and Walcott (43), Gomez (50) and Cameron (48) all hit 
hard with success while Weekes seemed certain to achieve new 
fame with a sixth century when he was run out for 90. Phadkar 
bowled well and took seven wickets for 159 in a total of 582. 
Against the pace bowlers India was always fighting. At the end of 
the third day she had reached 225 for six- Modi having played 
well for 56, but on the fourth day the pitch was wearing and the 
side collapsed utterly. Following on 337 behind they were all out 
for 144 to lose by an innings and 193 runs. Trim had seven 
wickets for 76, Jones six for 58 and Gomez four for 95; these 
three were the outstanding West Indian bowlers. 
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The final Test followed immediately at Bombay, and West 
Indies made only one change: Atkinson returned for Ferguson, 
who was unfit. But India showed vastly improved form in this 
game and a most interesting struggle ended in an even position. 
Goddard made his fifth successful call of the series, but his side 
never really settled down against some hostile bowling by Phad- 
kar. Stollmeyer (85) and Weekes (56) added no for the third 
wicket, but at the close of the first day’s play the score was only 
235 for five. Yet India suffered a severe blow when her wicket¬ 
keeper, Sen, strained himself in trying to make a catch, and she 
was forced to place Amarnath behind the stumps. On the second 
day the innings ended quickly for 286, despite fighting inni ngs 
by Christiani (40) and Goddard (41). Phadkar took four wickets 
for 74 and Mankad three for 54. Then Trim got going and the 
Indians were in trouble. When the stumps were drawn five men 
were out for only 132, and on the third day they trailed by 93; 
the Guianese fast bowler had three for 69 and was well supported. 
Rae batted steadily for 97 when West Indies went in again, but 
only Weekes (48) accomplished much in support and India 
needed 361 runs in ample time. Banerjee did the best bowling and 
took four for 54, while Mankad again took three wickets. 

In an attempt at victory India lost wickets steadily. She was 
well placed while Modi (86) and Hazare (122) were adding 137 
for the fourth wicket, but then Jones did the best fast bowling of 
his career and with Sen unable to bat Phadkar and Ghulam Ahmed 
were just able to play out time, with six runs needed and one wicket 
to fall. One more over might well have settled the game either 
way, but as it was West Indies were winners of the series by 
virtue of their victory at Madras. Jones took five wickets for 85 
in this innings. 
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The tour was completed with a short visit to Ceylon. A two- 
day draw was played with Galle Gymkhana before a game was 
played with All Ceylonjand won by an innings and 22 runs. West 
Indies scored 462 for two; Rae 116, Carew 77, Weekes 133 not 
out and Walcott 125 not out. After a drawn game with a com¬ 
bined Schools side, in which Stollmeyer and Headley scored 
centuries, the final match was played against Ceylon. The home 
side managed to avoid defeat in the face of a total of 513, to which 
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Rae contributed 137 and Stollmeycr 93 in an 
199; Christiani also went very near a century. With only one 
defeat against 6 victories in 19 games West Indies could consider 
the tour an unqualified success, especially in the absence of 
Worrell and Johnson. Weekes, Walcott, Stollmeyer and Rae all 
scored more than a thousand runs, and gained splendid Test 
figures; Weekes hit 779 runs, average 111-28. Christiani, Gomez, 
Goddard, CaTew and Rickard were other most reliable batsmen, 
and the absence of Headley was scarcely felt. 

In bowling the greatest surprise and most gratifying feature of 
the tour was the remarkable form shown by Gomez, who took 71 
wickets, average 18-70, and finished second in the bowling aver¬ 
ages. Jones, with 51 wickets for 18-54 each was first, and Trim a 
good third, but the remaining bowlers, and particularly Ferguson, 
were disappointing. Walcott, apart from his great batting form, 
showed much improved ability behind the stumps, and both 
Christiani and McWatt were capable deputies. 

* # # 

In the absence of the big guns in India only Barbados and 
Trinidad took the field in the winter of 1948-9- The two teams 
played a series in Barbados, with the home team having all the 
better of the play. The firsr match was soon won by an innings 
and 193 runs; a new star named J. H. Lucas hit 216 not out, and 
Taylor 168 in a total of 698. Also amongst the runs was a young 
all-rounder of great promise in Roy Marshall, who made 149. 
C. Sampath hit 123 for Trinidad and Sealy, who was now quite 
a veteran, also batted well, but F. King, fairly fast, and C. B. 
W illiam s, a leg-spinner, both young men, bowled widi great 
success. 

The return was drawn, Trinidad having the edge at the finish. 
Sealy scored 112 and 53, and C. Skeete in while also bowling 
effectively. For Barbados Lucas scored 92 and 158, Marshall no 
and 57, and Williams 108, but their batting lacked consistency. 






A World Power in Cricket 


T he winter of 1949-50 was naturally taken up with intensive 
preparations for the England tour of the following summer, the 
first visit by West Indian cricketers to the homeland since 1939, 
and the most hopeful venture of all; for the islanders were now 
confident that they could defeat the best that England could 
produce, even at home. 

To make sure that all the colonies had a full trial they all 
entered the field; Jamaica visited Trinidad, and British Guiana 
travelled to Barbados. We will note that as yet a regular inter¬ 
colonial tournament had not been resumed, although due to the 
immense rivalry between the four colonies there was no lack of 
keen competition in the matches played. 

In Port of Spain Trinidad was far superior and won the first 
game by an innings and 196 runs. Trinidad declared at 581 for two, 
Jeffrey Stollmeyer making 261, Trestrail 161 not out, and Gant- 
eaume 147. The Jamaican batsmen could do little with the spin 
of Ferguson, nine for 130, and a young right-arm leg-break and 
googly bowler named S. Ramadhin, who took eight for 106 in his 
first first-class match. The return was drawn vastly in favour of 
the home team. Gomez made 99 and Trestrail 91, and Ramadhin 
again bowled well. For Jamaica, Rickard stood out with 71 
and 83. 

Barbados also had the better of the games in Bridgetown, win¬ 
ning the first by an innings and no runs. She declared her innings 
closed at 686 for six, Weekes not out 236, Roy Marshall 191, and 
then bowled British Guiana out twice; Williams did well, and also 
Clyde Walcott, who bowled at surprising speed. Christiani played 
a brilliant double of 121 and 57, but received little support. In 
the return British Guiana did much better and headed the home 
team by 29 on the first innings, but then Walcott hit 211 not out, 
Weekes 121, and the visitors were very lucky to escape with a 
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draw* Fairaudeau showed his class by scoring 
again bowled with effect. 



# * * 

The team as finally composed was led by Goddard, and in- 
eluded Weekes, Walcott, Roy Marshall and Williams from Barbados. 
Stollmeyer was again vice-captain, along with Gomez, Trestrail, 
Jones, Pierre and Ramadhin from Trinidad. Jamaica sent Rae, 
Johnson and A. L. Valentine, while British Guiana had one 
place, Robert Christiani, who apart from his batting was chosen 
as understudy wicket-keeper to Walcott. Worrell was to join the 
side in England, fresh from an amazingly successful Common¬ 
wealth tour of India, in which he had scored more than 1,600 
runs for an average of 74 ' 54 ? wiri* fi ve centuries. Holt also 
made this tour and averaged nearly 40, gaining invaluable 
experience from which the West Indians were to benefit in the 
future. 

Newcomers to big cricket were therefore Roy Marshall, Williams, 
Trestrail, Ramadhin and Valentine. The selection of the first four 
occasioned no surprise; Marshall and Williams had shown their 
promise for a long time, Trestrail had been on the verge of a West 
Indian side for several seasons, and Ramadhin had taken the West 
Indian world by storm by his sudden remarkable debut against 
Jamaica. A diminutive lad, just twenty when the tour began, 
descended from East Indian parentage, this remarkable bowler 
bowled the conventional off-break* allied to a perfect length and 
clever v?.riations of flight and pitch. This ability alone would have 
made him a very fine bowler, but to it he allied a unique gift for 
bowling a leg-break without any appreciable .change of action. 
The problems this presented to the unfortunate batsmen can well 
be imagined. The choice of Valentine was the surprise of the tour. 
A left-hander, he had played in'both games for Jamaica against 
Trinidad early in the year and had accomplished practically 
nothing. But Jeffrey Stollmeyer, who had taken 261 tuns off the 
Jamaican bowling, was loud in his pnftse, and never indeed was 
this great opening batsman’s judgment of the game more justi¬ 
fied by events. Valentine also was only twenty, and indeed this 
West Indian side was one of the youngest ever. Only Stollmeyer 
and Gomez were veterans of the previous West Indian side, 
although several other members of the team were well schooled 





in English conditions from their experiences in club and league 
cricket. 
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After four trial games which gave the side a chance to loosen 
up in each other’s company, the team played their first match 
against Worcestershire, and had an unfortunate experience, rain 
reducing play to two afternoons. The mighty ‘W’s’, not yet so 
named, all gave evidence of their skill, as did Trestrail in this 
brief encounter with- an English summer. The weather was not 
greatly improved for the next match, against Yorkshire at Brad¬ 
ford, always a game to win, and the tourists did win, by three 
wickets after a hard tussle, in which some delightful fast bowling 
by Jones (seven for 29 in the second innings) turned the scales; 
Hutton alone was comfortable against the pace attack. Wardle 
and Kenneth Smales bowled well for the county. 

Then the tourists found a hard wicket and good weather at the 
Oval and immediately showed their home batting form. Weekes 
hit 232, Walcott 128, in a fourth-wicket partnership of 247, and Rae 
contributed 96 to a score of 537 for five. But it was still cold and 
the West Indies did not reveal their best in the field. Surrey 
avoided defeat, thanks to good batting by Jack Parker (94 not 
out), L. B. Fishlock (no) and M. R. Barton (99). At Fenner’s for 
the next game West Indies had to field to an opening partnership 
of 343 by J. G. Dewes (183) and D. S. Sheppard (227) and the 
University declared at 594 for four. This looked like trouble, but 
Christiani (in) and Stollmeycr (83) replied with 178 for the first 
wicket, Worrell followed with 160 and Weekes broke all records 
for a West Indian on tour by hitting 304 not out, West Indies’ 
total reaching 730 for three in reply. 

On a tricky wicket, however, the batting remained vulnerable, 
and a visit to Lord's which followed brought the visitors their 
first defeat as they failed before the bowling of Jim Sims, who 
took 11 wickets for 130 runs, and gave M.C.C. victory by 118 
runs. Stollmeycr, who top scored in each innings with 53 and 39, 
alone looked comfortable against this high-class spin attack, and 
West Indies at this point in the tour were not meeting with the 
anticipated success, especially when they had by no means the 
better of a drawn game with Oxford University. 

But three straight victories followed, over Glamorgan, Somer¬ 
set and Lancashire, giving the side plenty of confidence just 
before the first Test Match. Glamorgan was routed in a single 
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innings* Johnson* with eight for 67* Valentine and RamadhinalT 
bowling in great style* while Worrell got to within three of a 
century. Somerset was beaten by 71 runs with only 30 minutes 
left; Worrell (104) and Walcott (117) hit brilliant centuries and 
Ramadhin took 11 wickets for 155. Then Lancashire went down 
in a single innings; Rae scored 114, and Valentine took 13 wickets^ 
for 67 runs. 


In view of their fine form in recent international contests West 
Indies had been given four Tests with the full strength of England* 
each game to be played over five days if necessary. The opening 
match was to be played at Manchester* where the county had 
just been decisively beaten. For this game Goddard took Stoll- 
meyer, Rae* Worrell* Weekes* Walcott* Christiani* Gomez* John¬ 
son* Ramadhin and Valentine* relying upon Gomez to share the 
new bail with Johnson* and on his two young spin bowlers to 
reproduce their form of the previous fortnight. 

Actually the Manchester pitch in 1950 was undergoing a 
remarkable' transformation which caused more than one English 
opponent of Lancashire to make bitter remarks. In their efforts 
to get away from batsmen's paradises the Lancashire ground staff 
had produced a pitch which* with the least bit of assistance from 
jiht weather* became a bowler’s heaven* and well as Valentine 
jbowled in his first Test he was eclipsed by R. Berry* himself a 
Lancashire player who was bowling on his own ground, while as 
1 may be expected the English batsmen showed considerably more 
[ability on this type of pitch than did the visitors. 

England won the toss and of course batted* but she suffered a 
severe blow when Hutton was injured by a fast ball from Johnson 
and retired. Soon afterwards Valentine found his best form, and 
five wickets tumbled for 88. With England in a perilous position* 
Evans and Bailey came to the rescue in a great sixth-wicket 
partnership of i6r which completely changed the complexion of 
the game. Evans completed a splendid century and was finally 
out for 104, while Bailey went on batting and was undefeated 
with 82 when the innings closed for 312. Hutton came back in 
the final stages to complete his innings* but did not add many 
runs, Valentine had bowled 50 overs for 104 runs and eight 
wickets* and made a sensational debut* but West Indies would 
probably have done still better but for the unfortunate loss of 
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Johnson, who pulled a muscle in his side and was forced to, retire 


from the game. Perhaps it was asking too much of fate to take a 
forty-year-old fast bowler, even if a very great one, upon a four 
months* tour of England playing cricket six days a week. 

The experiences of the English batsmen had given some idea 
of the success that was awaiting Hollies and Berry, the spin 
bowlers, and so it proved. Stollmeycr batted skilfully for 43, 
Weekes flashed his bat dangerously for 52 and Gomez showed 
the value of his 1939 experience, but the rest were totally at sea 
and the visitors trailed by 97. Berry took five wickets for 63 and 
Hollies three for 70. Then England started another fight to in¬ 
crease her lead. Christiani went behind the stumps and Walcott 
opened the bowling in place of Johnson, an amazing example of 
the general versatility of the eleven, but runs were scored steadily 
although never freely,, Bill Edrich got 71, Hutton 45 and Jim 
Laker collected 40, but England was- out for 282. Still, 386 was 
way beyond the capabilities of the West Indians on this pitch. 
Stollmeyer again batted beautifully and scored 78, but he received 
absolutely no support, and England went to an easy victory by 
202 runs. Berry opened his Test career by taking‘nine wickets 
for 116, Hollies ha d eigfrt for * it the best bowler in the match 
was Vaientine, wh^tookiTv in his first Test for 204 runs. 



* * * 


A 'heavy defeat, but one which by no means fairly represented 
the comparative strength of the two sides, and the tourists pro- i T 
’ ceeded to regain their confidence by winning each of the three 
matches before the Lord’s Test in a single innings. The spin of 
Ramadhin and Williams proved far too good for the Northumber¬ 
land batsmen; Nottinghamshire ran into a hurricane display by 
Weekes, who hit 279 in a total of 525 for five declared, a task which 
even a skilful century by Simpsbh could not surmount, while 
Sussex experienced a record West Indian opening partnership of 
355 between Stollmeyer (198) and Rae (179), both revealing their 
finest form. Ramadhin completed the county’s discomfiture by 
taking eight wickets, while Worrell bowled well, as he had done 
against Notts. 


* * 


For the second Test, a most important one for the tourists as 
a second defeat would have meant an immediate inability to win 
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the rubber, Goddard made only one change* bringing in Jones 
for Johnson* who was still unfit. He was this time* however* 
fortunate enough to win the toss, and after being presented to 
His Majesty King George VI* West Indies were off to a flying 
start which took their score to 233 for four; Rae scored 106* 
Worrell made 52 and Weekes 63- However, the new ball also 
brought a collapse with it* and this brilliant beginning was thrown 
completely away* the innings dosing early on the second morning 
for . 326. J enkins of Worcestershire had replaced Hollies in the 
England side* for some unexplained reason, but he bowled very 
well and took five wickets for 116. Bedser also did well with the 
ball 


The West Indian score was disappointing, but it proved quite 
large enough. Hutton and Washbrook saw the score to 62* 
although neither ever looked quite happy, but then came such a 
collapse that the last wicket fell at 15 i L a nd even this modest 
figure would not have been attained biltTor some spirited hitting 
by Wardle. Valentine (four for 48) and Ramadhin (five for 66) 
were quite a mystery to all the English batsmen* and it was in 
this moment that they burst into cricket history as one of the 
most destructive pairs of bowlers ever remembered. 

West Indies’ job was to consolidate* but although Weekes made 
63 before being run out* the fifth wicket fell at igg and England 
was still well in the hunt. But with such a fine batsman as 
Gomez at Ho. 7 this side was still far from being out* and he 
now joined Walcott in a sixth-wicket stand of 211* which ended 
the last English hope* The Trinidadian was finally out for 70, but 
Walcott went on to reach 168 not out* within one run of Headley’s 
Test record for a West Indian in England* before Goddard 
declared at 425 for six* which left England 601 runs to win and 
nearly two days to bat. Walcott’s innings was a magnificent* if 
not faultless* display* which stamped him clearly as one of the 
hardest drivers in modern cricket* or indeed in any cricket. 

On this fourth day England was still full of fight, for although 
Hutton failed and Compton was unfortunately absent through his 
failing knee* Washbrook played grim cricket for 114* and was still 
not out with the score 218 for four when stumps were drawn. 
Previously he had received good support from Parkhouse of 
Glamorgan* who played steadily for 48 in his first Test and was 
out just before stumps were drawn, Unfortunately on the last 
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day Ramadhin disposed of Washbrook immediately, and the bat¬ 
ting collapsing, West Indies, to their obvious delight, became 
worthy winners by no less titan 326 runs. Ramadhin took six 
wickets in this innings and had match figures of 11 for 152. 
Valentine took seven for 127, and with Walcott the two spin 
bowlers were the heroes of West Indies’ first Test victory upon 



* * * 


A drawn game followed with Hampshire. Weekes hit 235 not 
out and Marshall 135 in a total of 539 for four, but N. H. Rogers 
replied with 106 for the county and saved his side. Then Lanca¬ 
shire was again heavily defeated in a single innings. Worrell 
scored 159, Trestrail 93, while Pierre took nine wickets for 99 
and Valentine eight for 80. Northamptonshire had to experience 
a Christiani century (130) along with 99 from Marshall, but 
managed to avoid defeat, a more fortunate fate than that of 
Leicestershire, which side had to field to a score of 682 for two; 
Worrell 241 not out, Marshall 188, Weekes 200 not out. Worrell 
and Marshall added 247 for the second wicket, and Worrell went 
on with Weekes to add 340 without ever being separated. This 
was only ten runs short of their record-breaking 350 at Cambridge 
earlier in the year. Despite, a century by Berry (121) the county 
was then bowled out twice, Ramadhin having ten wickets for 117. 
The final game before'the third Test was drawn, fain saving 
Derbyshire from impending defeat. 


* * * 


Johnson, fit again, returned for this game at Trent Bridge, 
Nottingham, the first West Indian Test to be played on this 
famous ground, and the tourists were thus at full strength. But 
England was most unfortunate in having to take the field without 
either Hutton or Compton, both on the injured list, and last 
minute attempts to produce adequate substitutes did not meet 
with success. Thus, although Yardley won the toss the side was 
all out on the first day for 225, no one reaching 50, and the game 
was practically lost. This time it was the men of pace who did the 
damage, Johnson had three wickets for 59 and Worrell, who 
opened the attack with him, three for 40. 

Rae and Stollmeyer immediately went for the bowling and 
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they scored 77 together before right at the end of the day’s play 
the latter was out for 46, Christian! came in to play out time* but 
he left early on the second day and England was still fighting. But 
here Rae and Worrell took over in a partnership of 143, Rae was 
even more careful than usual and he batted more than four hours 
for 68 out of 238 before being third to leave* Then Weekes joined 
the. glorious Worrell and these two completely dominated the 
scanty English bowling for the rest of the day, carrying the score 
to 479 for three, with Worrell 239, having broken all records for 
a West Indian in Test cricket in England* On the third day the 
partnership came to an end after having added 283* Worrell was 
out for 261, only nine runs short of Headley’s record innings at 
Kingston in 1935* Weekes made 129* Under orders to hit, the rest 
of the batsmen accomplished little, and West Indies were all out 
for 558* Bedser toiled manfully and took five wickets for 127* 

England now started a long fight to save the game* Playing 
carefully and confidently Simpson and Washbrook lasted the rest 
of this Saturday afternoon and had knocked off 87 of the 335-Tun 
deficit at the close* On Monday this pair continued to display 
batsmanship of high class and the score was taken to 212 before 
Washbrook was out for 102, his second century of the series. 
Simpson was soon out, missing his hundred by six runs, but with 
Parkhouse (69) and Dewes (67) playing well the third hundred 
went up without further loss and the game seemed well on the 
way to being saved. Then in the final stages came disaster as 
Goddard claimed Parkhouse, and Ramadhhi dismissed Yardley 
and D* J. Insole in quick succession. Starting the last day with a 
score of 350 for five, England needed some more stout batsman- 
ship, but Dewes left immediately and only Evans, who hit brilli¬ 
antly for 63, stayed for long. The innings ended at 436, Valentine 
having bowled 92 overs, a world’s record for one Test timings, 
for 140 runs and three wickets,, while Ramadhin had taken five 
for 135 in 81 overs and two balls. 

West Indies needed only 103, and they made the rubber safe 
without losing a wicket; StoUmeyer 52 and Rae 46. 

if! * * 

More comfortable victories followed as the season entered 
August. Splendid batting by J. Keeler, 90 and 97, saved Durham 
from defeat, but for stroke play he was quite eclipsed by Trestrail, 
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who hit 105 and 100 not out, and Gomez with 114. Yorkshire 
then suffered a second defeat, after another hard fight, by 35 runs. 
Worrell and Valentine took the bowling honours, while Hutton 
batted beautifully for 104. Surrey proved no problem, and was 
trounced in a single innings ; Marshall (143) and Walcott (149) 
added 279 for the fourth wicket, but a most astonishing slump 
followed in the last two games before the final Test. At Swansea 
West Indies trailed by in on the first innings, and owed it to 
Weekes (147) for avoiding defeat. W. E. Jones reached three 
figures for the county. And then came the upset of the entire 
tour when the West Indians collapsed utterly before the medium- 
paced bowling of C. W. Grove (eight for 38) and lost to Warwick¬ 
shire by three wickets. Not even splendid bowling by Valentine 
could avert defeat on this occasion. 


* * * 

So signs were not wanting that the tourists were beginning 
to grow stale, and in addition, when the two countries came 
up to the Oval for the final Test, England was at last able to avail 
herself of both Hutton and Compton and seemed finally able to 
match the West Indies as regards batting strength. The home 
team was therefore considered well able to tie the series up. But 
West Indians always play one hundred per cent better when 
ahead, and when Goddard won the toss Stollmeyer and Rae took 
the score to 72 together before the vice-captain was out for 36. 
Worrell nearly got himself run out before scoring, but escaping 
through a bad throw he and Rae proceeded to add 172 for the 
second wicket before the left-hander was out for another careful 
innings, this time realising 109. Worrell was not at his best in this 
innings but he was suffering from trouble in his stomach, and 
indeed on Monday he had to retire for a while through giddiness. 
Weekes had been dismissed the previous evening, and Walcott 
and Christiam left early on the second day, but Gomez (74) hit 
hard, and the English bowlers were not encouraged by the sight 
of Worrell returning vjhen Gomez was sixth out at 446. However 
his innings ended at 138. Goddard now batted well and was not 
out with 58 when the innings ended at 503; England had nothing 
to look forward to at this stage but a draw. Wright had taken five 
wickets for I4r. 

The English reply was all Hutton, and even this greatest of 
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modernbatsmen had never played better, Simpson and Sheppard 
held on for a while without ever looking happy, but with Compton 
and Hutton together and die second hundred behind them England 
was doing well. Then came tragedy as Compton (44) was run out* 
three for 229, and for another 115 runs the innings closed, Hutton 
batted right through without ever seeming in any trouble* and 
indeed usually playing with a considerable amount of freedom, 
and he was undefeated with 202. Goddard took four wickets for 
25 and Valentine four for 121. 

Unfortunately* but quite naturally* Hutton left early in the 
follow-on* and a most lamentable display of batsmanship followed; 
Sheppard’s 29 was the highest innings, Valentine completed his 
first Test series by taking six wickets for 39, and Ramadhin had 
three for 38, And so, by a most emphatic margin, West Indies 
went to their first Test victory in England, 


* * # 

The remainder of the tour was one long triumph, Immediately 
after the Test Gloucestershire was beaten in a single innings at 
Cheltenham, Walcott scoring 126 and Ramadhin taking 13 wickets 
for 51 runs, including eight for 15 in the first innings. The county 
failed to reach three figures at either attempt. Then Esses, despite 
a century by T. C, Dodds, lost by seven wickets; Gomez and 
Ramadhin shared 17 wickets in the match, but Middlesex shared 
the honours in a high-scoring drawn game, Christian! earning 
special distinction in making 131 and 100, both not out, though 
Robertson’s 105 for the county rivalled this. 

At Canterbury Kent was badly mauled and suffered defeat by 
222 runs; Gomez revealed his best batting form in a double of 
149 and 88, and Valentine had five wickets for six runs in the final 
innings, which only realised 67. South of England were lucky to 
draw; Ramadhin took 11 wickets for 137 and Walcott scored a 
century. Minor Counties went down by an innings and seven runs, 
Gomez hit 117 and Trestrail 94, and Ramadhin took nine wickets. 
Through rain, the final game with H« D, G Leveson Gower’s XI 
at Scarborough, was drawn. Walcott had time to score 121 not 
out, and Ramadhin took ten wickets for 85 runs. 

Of 31 first-class matches played on this tour, 17 were won and 
only 3 lost: to England, at Manchester, to M*C*C, at Lord’s, and 
to Warwickshire at Birmingham, a record which even some 
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Australian teams would be glad to acknowledge. The success of 
this side lay in the enormous strength of the batting, and the 
invincibility of the two young spin bowlers. For sheer consist¬ 
ency it was impossible to find a better bowler than Valentine, 
who spun his way to success in game after game, and had the 
remarkable Test record of 33 wickets, average 20*42; this on debut 
and in a four Test series. In all games he claimed 123 wickets, 
average 17 94, and finished second to Ramadhin. The right¬ 
hander was perhaps more in and out, and his Test record of 26 
wickets, average 23*23, although magnificent on debut, was de¬ 
cidedly inferior to that of his partner, but he finished up the tour 
in irresistible form and took in all 135 wickets, average 14*88, 
only R. Tattersall amongst the regular English bowlers being 
ahead of him in average. Both these young cricketers were de¬ 
servedly chosen amongst the ‘Five Cricketers of the Year’, an 
honour which also went to Worrell and Weekes, tripling at one 
blow the number of West Indian cricketers to be so honoured. 

The rest of the bowling cannot be discussed in such glowing 
terms, and indeed without Ramadhin and Valentine the team 
might have been in sore straits. Johnson and Jones were both 
expensive, and Pierre, with fewer opportunities, looked consider¬ 
ably the best of the pace men, but he did not get a trial in a Test; 
the only change for the Oval match was the return of Jones in 
place of Johnson. Goddard used himself sparingly, but invariably 
enjoyed success, and Williams, with limited chances because of 
the pre-eminence of Ramadhin, showed considerable ability on 
several occasions, notably against M.C.C. at Lord’s. He remained 
in England to study at Durham University. But Gomez could 
not reproduce his Indian form, and Worrell, though useful, had 
a great deal too much batting to do to be considered a stock bowler. 
Marshall was scarcely used at all, nor was Stollmeyer. 

Whatever might have been the faults in the bowling, however, 
there can be no two minds over the batting, which was probably 
as strong as any side ever to visit England, however improbable 
such an assertion might appear. Weekes was at the top with 
2,310 runs, average 79 *65; Worrell finished second with 1,775 
runs, average 68*26, and Walcott was third with 1,674 runs, 
average 55 80. Following these came Christiani, Gomez, Marshall, 
Rae and Stollmeyer, all with aggregates of over 1,000 runs, while 
Christiani and Gomez both averaged well over 40. Naturally, with 
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the side so overloaded with big batting guns, Marshall and Tres- 
trail did not receive as many opportunities as the rest, and the 
Trinidadian did not show anything like the form expected, but 
on more than one occasion he revealed brilliance of a high order. 
With so many other men to do the batting Goddard rarely troubled 
himself about making runs, and averaged less than 20, no real 
example of his ability. In addition to these figures, we must 
remember that Worrell, top with 539 runs, average 89 83, Rae, 
Weekes, Stollmeyer, Walcott and Gomez all averaged over 40 in 
the Tests, and Goddard only used twelve men in the series. 
Johnson and Jones had two games each, a sad commentary upon 
the English line-up which featured no less than 25 players and 
never appeared a real team. For the final Test the English selec¬ 
tion committee changed captains and replaced Yardley with F. R. 
Brown. 

Over and above this tremendous strength with bat and ball the 
fielding of the side reached a uniformly high standard which was . 
beginning to be associated with Goddard’s men at all times, and 
they were inspiringly and thoughtfully led by a great captain, the 
finest produced by the West Indies. Walcott was a most capable 
wicket-keeper, and Cbristiani an efficient deputy. Another happy 
note—not all previous West Indian tours had been able to discuss 
finances with pleasure, but this team returned home with a hand¬ 
some profit of £30,000. We may well describe this 1950 adventure 
as the most successful tour ever undertaken by a West Indian side 
in every, sense. 



CHAPTER 21 


Into the Depths 


The west Indians returned home to commence preparations 
for their second trip to Australia,, scheduled for the winter of 
1951. In view of the West Indian victory over England in 1950, 
and the Australian victories during the following winter, this 
Australian-West Indian meeting was already being hailed by the 
more imaginative critics as a contest to decide the cricket cham¬ 
pionship of the world, and there can be little doubt that had the 
West Indians won they would have been entitled to call them¬ 
selves the strongest cricketing country, for the moment, in the 
world. 

In the meantime all the colonies took the field early in 1951; 
Barbados renewed her contest with 1 rinidad at Bridgetown, and 
a Guianese side visited Jamaica for the first time in history. 

Both the Barbados-Trinidad games were drawn, thus again 
postponing a decision in this ancient rivalry. Scoring was com¬ 
paratively low in the opening match, which was principally 
notable for two good innings by Walcott, 77 and 97. In the 
second game, however, the batting stars got going, and Jeffrey 
Stollmeyer took 208 out of a Trinidad total of 494. Ferguson also 
showed a return to his batting form of earlier years by hitting 90. 
Barbados fell 53 runs short, despite a double century by Walcott 
(209), and the game thereafter petered out in a draw; 1 ang Choon 
made 95 in the Trinidad second innings, and Stollmeyer (82) 
again played delightfully. . 

J amai ca won both her matches with some ease. N. Bomtto 
scored 82 and 121 in the opening match, and received consistent 
support despite effective bowling by Gaskin and Trim. The wiles 
of Valentine then proved far too much for the British Guiana 
batsmen. The left-hander took 13 wickets for 164, and was only 
faced with confidence by Bayley in an innings of 94. Rickard 
headed a large total of 5^9 In the second encounter, and 
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British Guiana after following on lost by nine wickets. Valentine 
had nine more wickets in this game and thus actually secured 22 
in the tournament, a record for West Indian cricket. 


* * * 


m 


Goddard was again appointed captain of the touring team, with 
Stollmeyer as his deputy. Barbados sent along, apart from the 
leader, Walcott, Weekes and Roy Marshall, all members of the 
1950 side to England. Trinidad supplied Stollmeyer, Gomez, 
Jones, Ramadhin of the 1950 side, Atkinson and Ferguson of the 
team to India in 1948, and S. Guillen, a new wicket-keeper of 
considerable ability. Rae, Rickard and Valentine came from 
Jamaica, as well as Worrell, while British Guiana supplied Chris- 
tiani and John Trim. In view of the fact that Trim was quite 
successful this team can be considered the equal of the 1950 team 
to England on paper at any rate; Rickard for Trestrail, Ferguson 
for Williams and Atkinson for Pierre by no means were weakening 
changes, while the inclusion of a whole-time wicket-keeper 
as extra man meant that Walcott could be released for 
batting should it become necessary, and as this contingency 
did in fact arise the team would have fared even worse 
without Guillen. 

Several factors, however, reacted against the success of this 
side. First and foremost, perhaps, was the difference in approach 
to the game between the cricketers of the two countries. West 
Indies had come a long way from 1928 when they were practically 
beaten in big cricket before they started, but they had not yet 
gained such an intensity of outlook as their Australian opponents, 
which made every man on the side a potential run-getter, and 
more, made no game a defeat until the very last ball had been 
howled. West Indians were still inclined to play below their best 
when the chips were down. A second important factor was the 
method of fast bowling employed by the Australian pace men. 
The West Indies have never lacked speed bowling, but since the 
days of Martindale in the early and middle ’thirties, this method 
of attack had always been, in the islands, strictly straightforward. 
Hines Johnson, the greatest West Indian fast bowler since the 
days of Martindale and Constantine, attacked the stumps and 
■ the stumps alone from the moment he commenced to bowl. 
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Jones, Trim and others occasionally dropped one short when the 
batsmen were well set. This is, after all, a recognised method of 
unsettling a batsmen. But .the West Indies as a whole were, totally 
unprepared for the barrage of bumpers thrown at them by Lind¬ 
wall and Miller. There was, of course, no suggestion of bodyline 
in anything that these two magnificent pace men delivered. They 
had been brought up in a hard school, on perfect wickets, bowling 
to the greatest batsmen in the world, and they had been taught 
by experience that the only way for a fast bowler to meet with 
success under these conditions was to keep the batsman con¬ 
stantly expecting one to fly. This flyer was thus used, against a 
batting side so notoriously strong as the West Indians, at least 
once in four balls, and the results must have exceeded the Austra¬ 
lians’ wildest expectations. The reactions, of course, varied. Rae, 
for instance, was definitely intimidated, and unable to play his 
normal cricket under these conditions. Such wonderful stroke- 
players as Weekes, Worrell and Stollmeyer refused to admit that 
they could be mastered, an attitude in which they were entirely 
correct, but they also persisted in attempting to play in their 
normal style against this attack and were thus constantly flirting 
with disaster, in more forms than one. Not only were mistimed 
strokes and consequent dismissals much more frequent, but all 
of these batsmen suffered nasty and dangerous blows at various 
times. Worrell only really mastered the Australian bowlers once, 
and then when suffering from a painful blow on the hand he 
eschewed his most brilliant strokes and concentrated on staying. 
Weekes never really revealed his West Indian form, and Stoll¬ 
meyer did not reach his best until the final Test, when he played 
probably the innings of the entire series. It was a tragedy that 
Walcott, the batsman who with his immense power and great 
height might have tamed the pace bowlers, was badly injured 
just as he was running into form and was a serious failure in the 
Tests. 

Taking all in all, the man who played the bumpers better than 
any other was John Goddard, who repeatedly showed that he was 
not going to be intimidated, and not by nature being a brilliant 
batsman, his solid style of play was unaffected by any restrictions 
upon its freedom. But for some unexplained reason this splendid 
cricketer’s captaincy suffered a marked decline, almost parallel to 
the experiences of Percy Chapman in 1930. Having been let down 
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by his 1 pace bowlers in 1950* he apparently refused to admit that 
the faster men were the spearheads of his attack* and despite 
constant success by Trim* Gomez* Jones and Worrell he repeatedly 
only used them to get the shine off the ball before calling upon 
Ramadhm and Valentine to reproduce their English form. The 
difficulties of spin bowling under Australian conditions are well 
known, and not only was Ramadhm from the first not nearly as 
successful under these conditions as he had been in England* but 
both these young men' suffered greatly from overwork. In the 
circumstances no praise can be too high for Valentine* who stuck 
to his work and his form throughout a long and arduous tour 
with considerable success, Goddard’s handling of the field was 
also open to criticism* and what was perhaps the most serious 
blow of all, for the first time since he became leader die West 
Indian fielding relapsed into the uncertainty which had hampered 
their best efforts in the ’thirties* It is by no means an exaggeration 
to say that had the West Indians held as many catches as their 
opponents* or had the Australians dropped as many as the tourists* 
the West Indies would have wound up as cricket champions of 
the world. 


The tour began with a couple of one-day practice matches* 
against a Combined XI at Sydney, in which Worrell hit a not-out 
century* and against quite a strong Prime Minister’s XI at Can¬ 
berra* in which Ferguson bowled brilliantly. Then two two-day 
matches were played; a New South Wales Country XI was beaten 
by eight wickets* Valentine ten wickets for 113* and a match 
against a Queensland Country XI was drawn* Rickard hitting 
192 and Worrell 98, 

One first-class match only had been arranged before the first 
Test* a lack of experience which was to cost the visitors dearly* 
but as they fairly pointed out* visiting teams to the West Indies 
played a Test after only two games against Barbados, and they 
were not asking for any longer period of Acclimatisation, 

The Queensland match was* surprisingly* lost by ten wickets* 
a defeat which was not calculated to fill the side with confidence, 
A. Carrigan batted brilliantly for 169* and C L* McCool and V* N. 
Raymer evenly shared 16 wickets. The West Indian batting 
entirely failed* and it was left to the men in the middle of the 
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order, Christiani (43 and 50) and Gomez (34 and 97 not out) to 
offer resistance. Neither Valentine nor Ramadhin played in this 
game and the bowling was not impressive. 


For the first Test the West Indians actually took the field in 
Australia without a single fast bowler. They batted Rae, Stoll- 
meyer, Worrell, Weekes, Christiani, Walcott, Marshall, Gomez, 
Goddard, Ramadhin and Valentine. Marshall was on debut. From 
the very start the pace men had the tourists groping. Lindwall 
clean bowled Rae without a run on the board and Stollmeyer did 
not stay long. Walcott was another complete failure, but the rest 
of the batsmen all seemed to have survived the initial disasters 
only to fall when well set. Goddard top-scored with 45 and he 
alone batted with complete confidence and essayed the drive 
against Lindwall and Miller. A total of 216 was no more than 
moderate in these good conditions. Lindwall took four wickets for 
62 and was well supported. 

On the second day, however, the Australians had to fight just 
as hard, their batsmen in turn being perplexed by Ramadhin and 
Valentine. Unfortunately the West Indian catching was little short 
of appalling, or they would have gained a substantial lead. Hard 
driving from Miller (46) and Lindwall (61) took the home team 
to a ten-runs lead on the first innings after a thrilling struggle; 
Valentine had taken five for 99, while Ramadhin, who bowled 
quite as well, only obtained one victim for 75 runs. 

West Indies returned to the wickets full of determination to 
build up a lead, and despite the early loss of Stollmeyer, Rae and 
Worrell batted well in the closing stages. The day ended in disas¬ 
ter, however. Worrell missed a big hit off Ring and was stumped 
by wicket-keeper Langley, while Goddard, who came in himself 
to play out time, fell to his first ball. So the tourists were only 88 
for four. But on the third morning Weekes played at his very best 
for the only time on the tour, and hit most brilliantly for 70. 
Gomez batted carefully for 55, and West Indies went to a total of 
245. Ring was the best bowler on this occasion, taking six wickets 
for 80. 

Australia thus needed 236 to win, and she was promised a hard 
fight. Gomez started off by clean bowling Ken Archer with only eight 
runs on the board, but Goddard caused a sensation by removing 
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both Gomez and Worrell after only five overs had been bowl 
and calling upon his spinners. They were never changed again; 
even when the new ball became available the West Indian captain 
immediately rubbed it on the pitch to remove the shine. For a 
long time Ramadhin and Valentine responded splendidly and 
despite fighting innings by Morris (48) and Harvey ( 42 ), die fifth 
wicket fell at 149 and the game was open. But the spin bowlers 
tired. Valentine began to lose his length, and Ramadhin, although 
bowling magnificently throughout, was so affected by this game 
that he never touched this form afterwards in Australia. And they 
could not prevent the Australians winning as first Graeme Hole 
and then Lindwall mastered the attack. Hole stayed to the end 
and was undefeated with 45 when Australia won the match by 
three wickets. Ramadhin had five wickets for 90 runs m this 
innings* 

So Australia was one ahead, but her victory was by no means 
convincing, and most critics were unanimous in feeling that with 
improved fielding, and a more varied use of their bowling re¬ 
sources, West Indies could well have won this initial encounter. 

In die following match West Indies did so well as to knock 
down seven New South Wales batsmen in 96 runs, but the tail 
wagged strongly and then the tourists in turn batted so badly 
that they finally suffered defeat by 24 runs. Marshall played 
splendidly for 114 in the final innings, but he could not carry his 
side to victory in the face of clever bowling by Keith Miller, who 
took eight wickets in the match. Thanks to an innings of 166 not 
out by J. A. R. Moroney, New South Wales was able to make West 
Indies a sporting declaration and snatch a remarkable victory. 

A victory would probably have followed against Victoria, but 
rain ruined the match when the tourists were 216 runs ahead in 
their second innings with eight wickets to fall. Rae (62) and Stoll- 
meyer (94) opened this innings with a partnership of 161. 


Goddard made only one change for the second lest, the un¬ 
fortunate Marshall, who could not gain a regular place in t us 
apparently powerful batting side, being omitted to make room for 
Tones as a pace bowler. Hassett this time won the toss, but 
decided to field as there had been some rain before the mate ■ 
However, his decision went awry, Rae and Weekes accomplishe 
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litde, and Stollmeyer was out for 36, but Worrell batted beautifully 
for 64, and Walcott hit with power in making 60. Even more 
delightful was the batting of Christiani, who played glorious 
cricket while making 76 before apparently relaxing his concen¬ 
tration and mis-hitting the last ball of the day into his wicket, a 
tragic blow which caused West Indies to finish up with 286 for 
six. On the second day Gomez (54) and Goddard batted well to 
a total of 362 which promised considerably better things than at 
Brisbane. Lindwall was again the best bowler and he took four 
wickets for 66. 

Then the touring team struck two quick blows by sending back 
Archer and Morris for 27, and they seemed well on top. Unfor¬ 
tunately Walcott dropped Hassett almost as soon as he came in, 
and the Australian captain and Harvey tamed the pace attack. 
Shortly before the close Harvey left for 39, and with a score of 
131 for three the game remained even. But on the third morning 
Hassett and Miller made hay, adding no less than 235 for the 
fourth wicket; Hassett 132, Miller 129. Later Lindwall hit hard 
for 48 and Ring scored 65, and Australia was not all out until the 
fourth morning, with a score of 517 on the board. Valentine took 
four wickets for xxi and Jones three for 68. 

The West Indian second innings was another procession against 
the bumping ball, few of the players looking the least bit confident. 
Stollmeyer fought grimly for 35, despite receiving several nasty 
blows, Weekes batted beautifully for 56 before, like Christiani 
and Miller, playing on, and Goddard fought hard for 57 not out, 
but Australia needed only 137 to win, and she got home by seven 
wickets. Archer and Hassett batting well. Again the West Indian 
fielding was below standard. 


* * * 

This fielding deterioration was even more marked in the next 
game against South Australia, and coupled with very poor batting 
and weak bowling it brought West Indies a heavy defeat by 227 
runs. B. Bowley scored 169, and G. J. Noblet took seven wickets, 
while Hole gathered a startling analysis in dismissing the last four 
West Indians for six runs. Walcott scored 84, and Valentine took 
12 wickets for 164, but they entirely lacked support. Even more 
disappointing was a one-wicket defeat at the hands of West 
Australia, after appearing to have the game well in hand right 
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through. Trim now discovered his best form and took ten wic 
for 112 runs, but he also lacked support. 



Three changes were made for the third, and all important, 
Test. Rae, in view of his uncertainty against the fast bowlers, 
Walcott because of injury, and Jones went out; Marshall, Guillen 
and Atkinson coming in, which meant that Goddard was again 
trying the experiment of not taking a fast bowler into the field. 
Guillen was on debut. There had been a good deal of rain before 
the game started, and Morris, captaining Australia in the absence 
of Hassett, who was injured, caused some surprise by electing to 
bat first on winning the toss. As a result Australia was routed lor 
82 by Worrell, who, bowling on a pitch that was made for him, 
took six wickets for 38 and was unchanged. Goddard had three 
for 36, and the spin bowlers were not required. 

However, Johnston, of a similar type, bowled just as well for 
Australia, and West Indies only led by 23, the left-arm bowler 
having six wickets for 62. In again, Australia lost two overnight 
stopgaps for 20 before the close, and the match promised to end 

in two days. . , 

The pitch had dried on Monday, however, and Ring (67) ana 
Morris (45) both batted well to carry the score to 255: Valentine 
six wickets for 102. West Indies thus needed 233 to win, with 
unlimited time in which to accomplish the task. In the closmg 
stages of this day Marshall and Stollmeyer went a long way 
towards making certain of the game by scoring 54 together On 
the third and final day not more than 5,ooo people assembled, so 
certain were the Australians of their defeat. The side itself never 
gave up the struggle, however, and the fall of the fourth wicket 
at 141 left the match still open. But Gomez (46 not out) and 
Christiani (42 not out) saw their side home by six wickets to keep 
the result of die rubber undecided. 


The fourth Test followed immediately. Marshall and Atkin¬ 
son went out for this match, Rickard, on his first Test debut, 
and Trim coining in, and the fast bowler immediately made his 
presence felt, Goddard won the toss but the West Indian batting 
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as usual disappointed. The first three wickets fell for 30, and it 
was at this stage that Worrell received a nasty blow on the hand 
from Miller. But while his colleagues struggled, this great bats¬ 
man, now forced to exercise some restraint, batted magnificently 
and scored 108, holding the collapsing side together and forming 
the backbone of a total of 272. Miller had five for 60. 

Australia started almost as badly against the pace of Trim and 
lost her first three wickets for 49, but Harvey (83) and Miller 
(47) added 124 for the fourth wicket. Upon their separation, how¬ 
ever, the fast bowler got going again and West Indies led by 56; 
Trim had five wickets for 34. However, they rapidly lost their 
advantage by losing two wickets without a run on the board while 
batting again. Stollmeyer played well for 54 and Gomez batted 
stubbornly for 52, but they were all out for 203, leaving Australia 
with 260 to get. 

A grim fight now commenced. Both Ramadhin and Valentine 
bowled at their best and proved too much for most of the Aus¬ 
tralian batsmen, but they met theif match in Hassett and the 
Australian leader batted resourcefully for 102. Despite his great 
effort, however, the ninth wicket fell at 222, and the match 
seemed as good as over. Then, amidst rising excitement. Ring 
and Johnston scored the necessary runs and took their side to a 
remarkable victory. No praise can be too high for Ring, who did 
most of the scoring, and Johnston, who defended grimly, but it 
must be admitted that they were helped by faulty tactics on the 
side of the West Indies, as Goddard persisted in crowding his 
fieldsmen in close and allowing Ring to obtain many runs by 
high drives to the boundary. It was the general opinion of those 
who saw the match that had a deep field been set, thus forcing 
the batsmen to obtain their runs in singles and twos, the West 
Indian chances of victory would have been greatly increased, as 
no one would deny that Johnston is a very weak bat and would 
certainly have succumbed sooner or later. Valentine took five 
wickets for 88 in this innings and Ramadhin three for 93, but 
Australia had won the series with a game in hand. 


* * * 


Two comfortable victories followed over Tasmania and did 
something to restore the self-respect of the side. Rae scored 106 
in the first and Ferguson took eight wickets, while in the return 
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Walcott (186) and Worrell {160 not out) added 281 for the secirflU 1 
wicket. On returning to the mainland the tourists gave further 
evidence of their true ability by defeating Victoria by four wickets, 
Rae (171), Walcott (105) and Christiani (107 not out) hitting 
brilliant centuries. 


* * 


But the fifth Test brought a fourth defeat. Rae, Walcott and 
Atkinson all returned to the side, Trim, surprisingly, Rickard 
and Goddard, even more surprisingly, standing down. Guillen 
being retained, Walcott was for the first time selected for his 
batting alone. Hassett won the toss but in a sweltering heat 
Gomez struck his most devastating form and, taking seven wickets 
for 55, he shot Australia out for 116. Except for six overs from 
Atkinson, Gomez and Worrell shared the attack throughout, the 
left-hander securing three for 42. West Indies did even worse, 
however, and had lost nine for 64 at the dose, no one staying long 
against the pace bowlers. They were all out early on the second 
day for 78, Miller having taken five wickets for 26. 

Australia batted consistently at her second attempt; C. C. 
McDonald (62), Hassett (64), Miller (69) and Hole (62) all scored 
well, and a total of 377 set West Indies 416 to win. Against a 
fierce pace attack from Lindwall and Miller this task never looked 
like being accomplished. Stollmeyer batted beautifully and played 
perhaps the innings of his life in making 104, but the next highest 
score was 25 and Australia won convincingly by 202 runs. Lind¬ 
wall took five wickets for 52 to bowl his side to victory. 


* # * 


Leaving Australia immediately after the Test the tourists went 
to New Zealand for a short visit, which opened with an eight- 
wickets’ victory over Otago at Dunedin, Marshall getting 102 not 
out. A Test Match followed at Christchurdi, Goddard returning 
to lead the West Indian side. Atkinson and Rae stood down from 
the team which had lost the final Australian Test; Marshall came 
in with the captain. West Indies held a slight all-round edge 
throughout this match, thanks mainly to the return to form of 
Ramadhin. He took five for 86 in the first innings and was respons¬ 
ible for the New Zealand score being limited to 236. Valentine 
had three for 51 and gave good support. With Worrell (71) and 
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Walcott (65) batting well in a fourth-wicket partnership of 129, 
along with a hard-hit innings of 54 by Guillen, West Indies led 
by 51, and New Zealand again failed steadily before Ramadhin 
(four for 39), the tourists needing only 142 in the final innings. 
A couple of wickets fell early, but a good innings of 62 not out 
by Worrell saw them home by five wickets. Best New Zealand 
bowler was T. B. Burtt, slow left-arm, who took seven wickets 


for 106. 

Rae and Atkinson returned for the second Test, at Auckland; 
Christiani and Gomez stood down. It was the first West Indian 
Test that either of these two splendid players had missed since 
January 1948. Goddard won the toss and West Indies made hay 
in compiling 546 for six, declared. Stollmeyer (152) and Rae (99) 
led off with a partnership of 197 which ensured a good total. 
Worrell followed with 100, Walcott made 115, and Weekes con¬ 
tributed 51. An incident which caused some discussion occurred 
while the opening partnership was in its early stages, Rae slipping 
while backing up and well out of his crease. In view of the uninten¬ 
tional slip, however, Moir the bowler, who had possession of the 
ball, did not run him out and merely returned to his bowling 
position. Although the action incurred different opinions, most 
people were unanimous in praising the New Zealander for his 
sportsmanship. 

New Zealand now collapsed for 160, only V. J. Scott (84) 
playing a varied West Indian attack with any confidence, and she 
duly followed on. However rain prevented any play on the final 
day and she was saved from defeat. 

After Stollmeyer had scored a century in a two-day game with 
the Central Districts, the tour came to an end with a drawn game 
against Wellington, in which Walcott made 148. T. Mealc scored 
112 not out in the final innings to save the home side from defeat. 

This tour therefore brought West Indies only 6 victories in 
first-class games, as against 8 defeats; a very poor record for a 
side which had recently toured England with unprecedented suc¬ 
cess. These figures, taken along with the results of the individual 
Test Matches, proved indisputably that the Australians were still 
the finest cricketers in the world, and that far as the West Indians 
had come, and great as some of their players were, they lacked 
the solidity and, perhaps we might say, the venom of their oppon¬ 
ents. Scoring was generally remarkably low in the Tests. Only 
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Hassett and Miller of the regular Australian players averaged 
40 } while Gomez topped the West Indian list with 3~4 runs, 
average 36 00. In bowling, too, the Australians showed superi¬ 
ority in figures not less than on the field. Miller, Johnston and 
Lindwall all took more than 20 wickets for less than 24 runs 
each. For West Indies Valentine took 24 wickets, but they cost 
him 28 79 each, and the best figures were gained by Gomez and 
Worrell, who shared 35 at less than 20. Ramadhin took 14 wickets 
in the series, but they cost him nearly 50 runs apiece. 

On the tour as a whole the West Indian batting figures fell far 
below those achieved in England. Walcott hit 1,098 runs, average 
49.90, to head the averages, and Worrell was not far behind, but 
no one else averaged more than 34 runs an innings, and-only Rae, 
Christiani, Stollmeyer and Marshall showed any consistency. 
The saddest failure of all was, of course, Weekes, whose average 
worked out at a meagre 27. Valentine bowled finely throughout 
the tour and took 61 wickets, and Gomez and Worrell also had 
good figures, but Ferguson was expensive and Ramadhin owed 
his success to his bowling on the New Zealand wickets. It remains 
a mystery why so little use was made of Trim, who was always 
hostile and met with considerable success in his one Test. 






CHAPTER 22 




Stabilisation 


West Indies had failed in their bid for world honours, but if 
unable to surpass all other cricketing countries, they have remained 
in the very first rank, and are still a most difficult side to beat, 
especially on their own grounds. 

In the absence of the big guns in Australia, particularly all the 
leading bowlers, scoring ranked very high in domestic games 
during this 1951-2 season, when all the colonies were in the field. 
In September Barbados visited British Guiana for the first time 
since 1944, and gave the home colony her first intercolonial 
victory since 1937. Norman Marshall scored a sound 134 to top 
score in the Barbadian first innings of 397. But the Guianese 
opening pair practically gave their side the lead without being 
separated, G. Gibbs, a left-hander, scored 216, and with Leslie 
Wight (a dour defensive batsman and a relation of C. V. and 
O. S. Wight of the ’thirties, as well as Norman Wight the off- 
spm bowler who was in this same side), putting up no less than 
390 before being separated, a new West Indian record. Wight 
went on to make 262 not out, only six short of Bayley’s record, 
when the innings was declared closed at 692 for nine. A. M. 

I aylor made 102 when Barbados batted again, but Gaskin was in 
his best form and British Guiana won by an innin g*; and ten runs. 
Ram ruined the second game, which was in an even position 
when given up. Wight scored another century, 145, and G 
Persaud made 96. 

In January the Barbadians played at home to a Jamaican side, 
and revealed vastly improved form. In the first match they won 
the toss and compiled 753, a new West Indian record. W. A. 
Parmer, a very hard hitter, scored 275, an innings second only to 
me Worrell and Walcott triple centuries for Barbados, and C. W. 
Smith scored 140, while C. B. Williams, now back in the West 
Indies, had 85. Jamaica went steadily down in each innings and 
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lost by an innings and 167 runs, a new fast bowler named F. _ 
doing considerable damage. A. P. Bums, the Jamaican wicket¬ 
keeper, gave promise of following in the footsteps of Barrow by 
scoring 100 not out and 73, but he received little support. Despite 
another century by Farmer (107), Barbados was limited to moder¬ 
ate totals in the return, but so well did King and Williams bowl 
that Jamaica was all out for 115 in her first innings and lost the 
game by 213 runs. 

Finally in February the two current top-dogs, British Guiana 
and Trinidad, met at Port of Spain, but die meeting left no 
doubt as to which was champion: the home team won the second 
game convincingly. They should have won the first match 
British Guiana just played out time with her last pair together. 
N. Asgarali scored 103. In the return Asgarali hit 128 and 83, and 
despite more sound batting by Leslie Wight (79 and 114) British 
Guiana lost by eight wickets. 

In October, shortly before the Indian team arrived, Brinsh 
Guiana, which was certainly enjoying a lot of cricket, entertained 
a Jamaican side. After their fine showing against Barbados their 
form in these games disappointed. Brace Pairaudeau, back after 
a spell in England, batted beautifully for 77 and 101 in the 
opening game, but Valentine took nine wickets, and with Rae 
getting 103 the visitors won handily by eight wickets. In the 
second match Jamaica led off with 535 f®- six; N. Bonitto hit 207 
not out and A. Binns 157. But British Guiana was not dismayed 
and Pairaudeau (126) and Wight (138) opened with 225, the 
second large opening stand in which the latter had participated 
in six games. Gibbs followed with 121, and the home team eventu¬ 
ally led by 74, but by now the game was a predestined draw. 


India paid her first visit to the West Indies the following 
January, a full-strength side being led by V. S. Hazare. But the 
Indians, perhaps currently the weakest cricketing country away 
from home, were also suffering from a,surfeit of big cricket. 
They had toured England in the summer of 1952 and just com¬ 
pleted a series with Pakistan before leaving on this tour, and they 
did not at any time appear likely to defeat West Indies. 

John Goddard having announced his retirement from Test 
cricket upon his return from Australia, Jeffrey Stollmeyer became 
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; toe new West Indian Test leader, and 
first colony match against the visitors, 
because of rain. Hazare quickly announced 
making 153 not out. Stollmeyer was top scorer 
with 64. 


The first Test followed immediately, and for this game West 
Indies selected Stollmeyer, Rae, Worrell, Weekes, Walcott, Gomez, 
Ramadhin and Valentine of their Australian side. The three places 
left were filled by Bruce Pairaudeau, the fine young British Guiana 
opening batsman, who had batted so well against Jamaica, Binns 
and King, all three being on their Test debut. India gave a most 
consistent display of batsmanship after winning the toss; P. R. 
Umrigar headed the list with 130, and M. L. Apte (64) and G. S. 
Ramchand (61) also did well. Three wickets fell for 89 in the 
West Indian reply, but Weekes immediately showed that his 
falling off in Australia was only temporary, and he proceeded to 
tear the Indian bowling apart in scoring 207. Walcott batted well 
for 47, but the most gratifying feature of the innin gs was the 
form of Pairaudeau, who scored 115 on his Test debut and 
looked every inch a top-class batsman. He assisted Weekes in a 
fifth-wicket partnership of 219. From a score of 409 for five West 
Indies went to 438 all out, the tail collapsing entirely against the 
leg-spinners of S. P. Gupte, who took seven wickets for 162. 
The chances of a match-winning lead were therefore thrown 
away. But India did poorly at her second attempt. Only Umrigar 
(69), D. G. Phadkar (65) and Apte (52) looked comfortable 
against a varied attack, Stollmeyer using eight bowlers, including 
Walcott (who took two for 12 in 16 overs) and Weekes to keep 
the batsmen moving. Still West Indies needed 274 in 170 minutes 
and they never attempted the task; Stollmeyer (76 not out) and 
Rae (63 not out) played out time confidently in an unfinished 
opening partnership of 142. 


* * * 


Barbados was the next port of call, and the visitors felt the full 
strength of the Barbadian batting. The colony won the toss and 
hit 606 for seven declared, with Weekes 253 and Atkinson, who 
had changed colonies, 81. Then a sixteen-year-old left-handed 
all-rounder named Garfield Sobers caused trouble amongst the 
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Indian batsmen, taking seven wickets for 142 in the match,Km m 
the tourists had to follow on. Fortunately V. J. Manjrekar (154) 
and Umrigar (96 not out) now revealed their best form, but had 
it not been for a sudden downpour of rain they would probably 
still have lost. . . . . 


Rae was omitted from the second Test side, as was Binns. 
Christiani and Legall came in and Pairaudeau moved up to the 
number one spot. But West Indies disappointed on a rain-affected 
turf when batting first, and they owed most to Walcott (98) in 
reaching 296. India fared even worse against the spins of Valen¬ 
tine, and despite good efforts by Apte (64), Hazare (63) and 
Umrigar (56), they trailed by 43. Then Phadkar enjoyed some 
really good fast bowling and West Indies struggled. Pairaudeau 
left without a run on the board, but Stollmeyer (54) batted well 
and the total reached 228; Phadkar five for 64. India needed 272 
to win, a by no means impossible task on the Kensington wicket, 
but against the spin of Ramadhin, at his very best, she never 
looked like even approaching that total. The leg-break bowler 
took five wickets for 26 and shot India out for 129, West Indies 
winning by 142 runs. * + * 

The third Test followed immediately at Port of Spain, with 
West Indies content to hold on to their lead. India batted first 
and played very carefully, yet was all out for 279. Ramchand (62) 
and Umrigar (61) did best, and King took five wickets for 74. 
Weekes (161) dominated the West Indian reply in a brilliant dis¬ 
play, but he was poorly supported and his side only led by 36. 
Incidentally, Rae for Christiani was the only West Indian change. 
India did much better at her second attempt, thanks mainly to 
Apte who batted with grim determination for 163 not out, and 
received fine support from Mankad (96 run out) in a seventh- 
wicket partnership of 153. The declaration at 362 for seven left 
West Indies with 327 to win in 165 minutes, a task which was 
never contemplated. But Stollmeyer, who had been unable to 
open the first innings due to injury, batted stylishly for 104 not 
out and with Walcott (55 not out) added 127 for the third wicket 
without-separation after the loss of Pairaudeau and Worrell for 65. 


* * * 
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Both matches in British Guiana were ruined by rain. Manjrekar 
scored 169 in the colony match and Gupte turned in some more 
-good bowling. Leslie Wight did best for the colony* and this 
player and R, Miller* an all-rounder* came in for Rae and Gomez 
(injured) for the Test. India struggled on batting first* Hazare 
deciding to take the risk as there was little chance the pitch would 
improve* but managed to reach 262* Mankad getting 66. At one 
time during the innings play was stopped because of ram, but the 
crowd became so impatient and restive that the umpire ordered 
the players to resume* a course of action which brought much 
criticism. West Indies led by 102* thanks to a fine century by 
Walcott (125), while Weekes (86) also did well. There was no 
time left to finish the game, however* although India was again 
labouring at her second attempt when the match ended. 


* # # 

, The final stop for the tourists was Jamaica* and here they 
finally secured a victory, defeating the colony by six wickets 
after a hard struggle. Gupte was at his very best and took 12 
wickets for 131; only N, Eonitto (74) in the first innings and 
Worrell (47 not out) in the second played him with confidence, 
Christians, Gomez and A. P. E. Scott, a leg-break bowler* for 
Wight* Aliller and Ramadhin (injured) were the West Indian 
changes for the final Test* a very high-scoring draw, India led 
off with 312* Roy 85 and Umrigar 117* while Valentine took five 
wickets for 64. West Indies in reply hit no less than 576—Worrell 
237* Weekes 109* Walcott ixS* the first time that these three 
great batsmen had all scored centuries in the same innings. 
Worrell and Weekes added 197 for the third wicket and Walcott 
assisted Worrell in a fourth-wicket partnership of 213, Mankad 
and Gupte between them bowled 147 overs and took all ten 
wickets for 408 runs, India did much better at her second attempt, 
and scoring 444 made herself safe from defeat. Roy had 150* 
Manjrekar 118, and West Indies needed 181 in 135 minutes. 
They might have gone for the runs, but the early loss of both 
Stollmcyer and Pairaudeau threw them back on the defensive and 
they were content to win the rubber by one to nothing, 

* * * 


The tour gave evidence of the clear superiority of West Indies 
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over any side short of Australian strength* Weekes, who broke 
Headley's record by hitting 716 runs, average 102-28 (although as 
Headley only played in four games while scoring his 703 his 
figures are really superior)* Walcott, Stollmeyer and Worrell all 
revealed their finest form* and although the rest of the batting 
appeared rather thin Pairaudeau was clearly a young player of 
high promise. Valentine had a fine season with the ball, taking 
28 wickets average 29*57, an ^ King seemed the answer to a lot 
of West Indian problems* at last a young and able fast bowler. 
Gomez began to show some signs of decline* however, not un¬ 
expected in a cricketer who had worked as hard as he had done 
for so many years, and Ramadhin, except for that one innings In 
Bridgetown, was again a disappointment. 

On the Indian side Umrigar, Apte* Manjrekar and Roy were 
the outstanding batsmen* Hazare doing little after his big innings 
in Trinidad and Mankad being a definite disappointment, Gupte* 
who took 27 wickets average 29*22 was obviously a bowler of 
great ability* but with Mankad off form the rest of the attack 
never caused the West Indian batsmen much concern. 







Titanic Meeting 


Throughout the summer of 1953 West Indians looked for¬ 
ward to the greatest trial of strength ever to be experienced in 
these waters, for in 1954 the M.C.C. were sending another side 
which was officially to do battle for England. And, except for 
Alec Bedser and possibly Bill Edrich, it is doubtful to imagine a 
stronger combination than that which arrived in Jamaica in 
January under the captaincy of Len Hutton himself. The side 
was much more powerful than that beaten in 1950, and it arrived 
full of confidence engendered by its recent victory over the 
Australians in England. Again this might be described as a battle 
for world supremacy, England by right of her recent victory 
being at present at the top of tire tree. 

In view of the surfeit of cricket recently played in these islands 
the West Indians had not made any very special preparations for 
the visit, but in October 1953 a Trinidad side visited British 
Guiana and had much the better of the series. The first match 
was drawn, British Guiana securing a nominal first-innings lead. 
McWatt hit 128 and Gibbs 108, but the batting star of tire game 
was Gomez, who followed 148 in the first innings with 108 not 
out in the second, equalling the feat of Rae some years before. 
Asgarali also found runs easy to get and made 14 1 no1: out the 
second innings. Trinidad won the return by seven wickets. Bruce 
Pairaudeau scored 105 but the Guianese batting apart from him 
was most disappointing. Tang Choon, now quite a veteran, had 
104 and 47 not out to do the best batting for Trinidad. 

* * * 

M.C.C. played a couple of games in Bermuda before arriving 
in Jamaica for their first match. These games brought great 
bowling success to the left-arm G. A. R. Lock, of Surrey, and 
also showed that in E. Woods the Bermudians had a bowler of 
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ability. Then* following a trial match against a Combined Parishes 
side, in which M, Frederick, who had opened the innings for 
Barbados some ten years earlier, batted well for 85, they played 
their first colony game, and beat Jamaica in fine style by an innings 
and 21 runs. W* Watson, tire left-hander, was at his very best in 
hitting 161, and he and Graveney (82) were very severe upon 
Valentine, Rickard batted well for the colony, but the home team 
as a whole were unhappy against hostile pace bowling by Statham 
and Trueman, The return was a high-scoring draw, J, K. Holt 
hitting hard for 152 to lead a Jamaican recovery. Peter May had 
124 for M.CC. 


* # # 

To play in the first Test West Indies chose Stollmeyer as 
captain, Weekes, Walcott, Gomez, B.amadhin and Valentine of the 
old guard. The search was on for youth, and Frederick, Holt and 
E. J. Kentish, the Jamaica fast bowler, were all included, the last- 
named having played against England in 1948. McWatt got his 
place at last as wicket-keeper, and the last place went, surprisingly 
enough, to George Headley, who had been flown out from England 
by public subscription to play for the last time upon his native soil. 
Worrell was kept out by injury, and Pairaudeau was surprisingly 
relegated to twelfth man, but the side was otherwise quite strong, 
with the accent on batting. The West Indies were going to draw 
this game and have a look at the true strength of the tourists, 

Hutton caused a sensation before the match by electing to take 
the field with four fast bowlers and a batting order which ended 
rather abruptly at No. 7 but he seemed well on the way to 
victory when Frederick was out for none in his first Test innings. 
However, there was little further success that day, and West 
Indies batted steadily until early on the third morning to total 
417. Stollmeyer batted gracefully for 60, Weekes delivered a 
fierce attack for 55, and Walcott first showed die form he was to 
continue throughout the series in an innings of 65; but the best 
batting from a West Indian viewpoint came from Holt, who played 
soundly for 94, and was unlucky to miss his century upon Test 
debut. Later on, the crowd was treated to a happy-go-lucky attack 
from Gomez (47 not out) and McWatt (54), who enjoyed a good 
deal of luck but quite demoralised the British bowlers. Statham 
stuck to his work and did best in taking four wickets for 90. 
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Then came the rout. Completely tied down by Gomez (three 
for 16), Ramadhin (four for 65) and Valentine (three for 50), 
England struggled hopelessly and barely survived the day. First 
thing on the fourth mornin g they were all out for 170, leaving 
West Indies with a comfortable lead of 247. But there were more 
surprises left. With still a good deal of time remaining, with the 
pre-match plans still in his mind, and with the knowledge that 
Valentine had a sore spinning finger, Stollmeyer decided to bat 
again. By doing this he made quite sure that West Indies would 
scarcely lose, which was his primary pre-match strategy, and he 
merely took the chance that rain or some such contingency might 
rob his side of a god-sent chance of victory. With his team not at 
full strength his decision was entirely justifiable, but the Jamaica 
crowd, screwed up to a very liigh pitch before the game, and ■ 
already in a black mood against umpire Perry Burke for giving 
out Holt Ibw when needing six for a century, felt that he had 
thrown the match away and greeted him with a chorus of boos 
when he came out to open the West Indies second innings. 

Actually in this innings England regained a good deal of ground. 
They bowled very well and shot six wickets down for 119, but 
Weekes remained and he played a glorious innings of 90 not out, 
receiving efficient help from McWatt (36 not out) in an un¬ 
finished stand of 90 which gave West Indies 209 for six when 
Stollmeyer declared. 

England thus had 570 minutes to get 456 runs, a tall order 
either way in modern Test cricket, but for the rest of the fifth 
day she batted as though this immense task was just around the 
comer, and Stollmeyer was a worried man when Hutton and 
Watson hit 130 for the first wicket. Hutton finally left for 56, but 
May and Watson continued the good batting and looked certain 
to last the afternoon with over 200 on the board when the West 
Indian captain took the ball himself and dismissed Watson, 
caught and bowled for n6. Still England left off in a good position, 
and further sound batting by the overnight batsmen May and 
Graveney seemed to bring victory very near. But May was out 
for 69 just before lunch, and after the interval Kentish bowled 
fast with such effect that from 277 for three the score went to 
316 for all; six wickets actually falling for eight runs. West Indies 
had snatched a great victory, and they owed a debt to their fast 
bowler who had taken five wickets for 49 runs. 
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After a stop over in Antigua* where a Combined Leewards 
Islands side was dismissed for 38 and beaten by an innings and 
56 runs, M.C.C. arrived in Barbados and took part in a thrilling 
match which was only won by one wicket. Atkinson* who had 
never quite realised expectations* finally came into his own with 
a brilliant 151 not out* and Goddard bowled very well* but England 
won through two good innings by the left-handed K. G. Suttle* 
96 and 62. . . * 


Worrell* fit again* Pairaudeau* Atkinson and F. King came in 
for the second Test at Bridgetown* Weekes* injured* Frederick* 
Headley and Kentish went out; rather hard lines on the * 'St 
bowler after his splendid work. So West Indies were not again i\t 
full batting strength* and when they won the toss they suffered 
a grievous shock in losing Holt* Stollmeyer and Worrell for 25 
runs. Luckily Walcott and Pairaudeau stemmed the collapse and 
added 165 runs in a match-saving partnership. Pairaudeau left 
for 71, but Walcott found another good partner in Atkinson (53), 
and the burly Barbadian went on to take his score to 220* a 
magnificent innings in every way. Still West Indies 1 total of 383 
could only be considered moderate* and Laker deserved praise for 
his fine bowling which brought four wickets for 81* Then came a 
deplorable batting display by the English batsmen* who crawled 
along completely tied down by the spin of Ramadhin and Valen¬ 
tine* who between them bowled 114 overs for m runs and seven 
wickets* fantastic figures over so long a period. Even Hutton* who 
scored 72* was definitely subdued* and West Indies led by 202. 

This time there was no collapse. Stollmeyer again left early* 
run out as in the first innings* but Holt (166) and Worrell (76 not 
out) added 222 for the second wicket, the former playing the 
innings of his life and leaving even Worrell* who never really 
touched his best in this series* far behind. Stollmeyer’s declaration 
came at 292 for two. He had again incurred some criticism by 
not enforcing the follow-on, and he now left England with 495 
runs to make* again in nine and a half hours* a very similar 
position to the first Test. And the finish was very similar too, 
Watson failed completely* but so brilliantly did Hutton (77% May 
(62) and Compton (93) bat* completely changing their tactics 
after the dismal first effort, that the English score reached 259 
for three just after lunch on the last day and the match was all 
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-but drawn. But then Compton left and such a collapse followed 
that the innings dosed for 313, Graveney carried his bat for 64, 
but the last six batsmen scored nine runs between them* four fail¬ 
ing to score* And West Indies were two op. 


* * * 


The tourists went to their third victory in colony games at 
Georgetown* beating British Guiana by an innings and 98 runs. 
The feature of the mammoth M.C.C, total of 607 was a fourth- 
wicket partnership of 402 between Watson (257) and Graveney 
(231) which quite took die life out of the home side, Robert 
Christiani showed that he could still get runs by batting delight¬ 
fully for 75 and 82, but Wardle took nine wickets for 159 and 
had aU the remaining batsmen in trouble. Pairaudeau missed this 
game through injury, and he was also kept out of the third Test, 
being replaced by Christiani; the other West Indian change was 
Weekes forKing, It was good to see the three'WVail in action again 
but the omission of King, the only fast bowler, was inexplicable. 


* * # 


But England was at last to reveal some true form. Her innings, 
after winning the toss for the first time, was all Hutton; the 
English captain played faultlessly, if carefully, for 169* Compton 
scored 64 in good style, Bailey also made runs, and England 
reached 435. Ramadhin bowled 67 overs for 113 runs and six 
wickets. Then a devastating burst of speed by Statham broke the 
back of the West Indian batting as he sent back Worrell, who 
opened the innings because of an injury to Holt, Stollmeyer and 
Walcott for 16. Weekes played magnificently for 94, but seven 
wickets were down for 139 when McWatt (54) and Holt (48 not 
out) added 99 runs for the eighth wicket. The end of this partner¬ 
ship through a close run-out inspired the unfortunate bottle 
throwing incident, but England, despite this delay and also some 
time lost through rain, enforced the follow-on 184 runs ahead. 
Again West Indies fell steadily. Holt baited very soundly for 64, 
but the English attack remained on top and at the end they 
needed only 75 to win. The task was accomplished for the loss 
of May, to keep the rubber open. 


* * 
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The match against the Windward Islands at St. George’s was 
drawn, young Ian Neverson playing a great innings of 90 not out 
against the bowling of Trueman at his best and fastest. Then 
M.C.C. arrived at Port of Spain, where by beating Trinidad by 
seven wickets they achieved the unique feat of defeating all four 
colonies. This was a very thrilling game with the tourists just 
snatching a victory against time. Watson made 141 in the first 
innings, and both Bailey and Compton went near centuries in 
the second. Gomez (91) and Stollmeyer (89) did best for the 


colony. 


* * * 


Pairaudeau, Ferguson and King came in for the fourth Test; 

• Christian!, Gomez and Valentine came out, the last two being on 
the injured list. This match was a predestined draw upon the 
mat. West Indies led off with no fewer than 681 for eight, their 
highest Test total anywhere, which included centuries by Weekes 
(206), Walcott (124), Worrell (167) and 74 from Atkinson. But 
England replied strongly with 537: May 135, Compton 133, 
Graveney 92. The rest of the match was merely batting practice 
with a polite declaration by Stollmeyer, 


* * * 


Gomez was available for the final Test but Valentine was still 
injured, so Sobers of Barbados, still only seventeen, came in with 
the Trinidad all-rounder for Ferguson and Pairaudeau, who had 
failed at Port of Spain. With all three ‘WV in action West Indies 
were probably at their strongest batting point of the series, and 
all they had to do was to avoid defeat in this match to win the 
series. Stollmeyer assisted them by winning the toss, but so well 
did Trevor Bailey bowl that they lost their first four wickets for 
13 and were all out for 139. This on a perfect pitch. Had Walcott 
not scored 50 they would not have reached the century. Bailey 
took seven wickets for 34 in achieving his finest Test bowling 
performance. Again Hutton dominated the English reply, even 
mote so than in British Guiana, scoring a glorious 205, nearly 
half his side’s total of 414. Wardle, who hit lustily for 66, gave 
him best support, while Sobers earned great praise by taking four 
wickets for 75 in his first Test. 

West Indies did much better at their second attempt; Walcott 
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scored ti6 and Stollmeyer 64. However, Laker (four for 71) was 
again in good form and England required only 72 to win, a task 
accomplished for the loss of Graveney. 


# * * 

So the series was tied and West Indies had to share the honours. 
At their best the two sides were probably very equal, but while 
the tourists improved with every Test the home team steadily 
declined, although getting stronger on paper, and this decline 
continued over the next year. Walcott, scoring 698 runs, average 
87’2$, touched his finest form, and stood out as the greatest 
batsman, but even he fell short of Hutton, who reached 677 runs, 
average 96-71, Weekes and Holt also had good records, and 
Worrell, without ever revealing his best, and Atkinson made 
many runs, but Stollmeyer had a disappointing season, and 
Pairaudeau did not fulfil his promise of the previous year, A 
reason for Worrell’s comparative failure may be found in the 
fact that he flew direct to the West Indies to play Test cricket 
while in the middle of a Commonwealth Tour of India. He was 
palpably stale. 

Apart from Kentish and Sobers, who each had only one Test, 
only Ramadhin amongst West Indian bowlers touched his best; 
he took 23 wickets for 24-30 each and had all the English bats¬ 
men in trouble in the first two Tests. Valentine, although he took 
his hundredth wicket in Test cricket during this series, achieving 
this record at an earlier age and in quicker time than any other 
bowler, never found his form, and King, like Pairaudeau, did not 
fulfil his promise. One great discovery was made. McWatt, as a 
wicket-keeper and a dangerous hard-hitting, and most fortunate, 
left-handed batsman, jumped quite to the first rank and received 
favourable comparison with Evans. 

Apart from Hutton, Compton and May were the best of the 
English batsmen; Graveney and Watson were too inconsistent in 
the big games. Statham, Bailey and Laker all bowled very well, 
but Trueman reacted badly to the rather aggressive crowds and 
had a generally unhappy tour, while Lock was thrown off his 
form by being no-balled at Kingston, and he never touched his 
best. 


N 
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Defeat at Home 


The melancholy events of the Australian 1955 tour are too 
well remembered to need much recounting. A West Indian side 
which had held England to an even rubber was defeated three to 
nothing by an Australian side which had just lost 1-3 to England. 
The England side which defeated Australia might have been con¬ 
siderably stronger than that which toured the West Indies, includ¬ 
ing as it did that remarkable fast bowler Tyson, but this in itself 
is scarcely a sound reason for the poor form shown by West 
Indies in this series. 

While Walcott batted as well, if not better than ever, the fact 
must be faced that Worrell was a failure, and StoUmeyer, playing 
in only two of the Test games, did nothing worthy of his reputa¬ 
tion. In fact after the series he announced his retirement. Weekes 
batted well without ever batting as we know he can bat, but West 
Indies had to face the fact that the tremendous batting combina¬ 
tion which had done them such memorable service since 1948 
was at last wearing thin, and that replacements were apparently 
going to be slow in appearing. Now was the time for Pairaudeau, 
Holt and Roy Marshall to establish themselves as indispensable 
members of the side. But Holt was a failure; Pairaudeau did not 
appear in a single Test, as owing to pressure of business he was 
unable to leave British Guiana; while Marshall had taken his 
talents to England and was now playing as a professional for 
Hampshire. Fortunately, Atkinson, the new captain, suddenly 
revealed his latent batting ability, and continued the remarkable 
advance he had started against England, and some more young. 
players were discovered in C. Depeixa, Collie Smith and H. 
Furlonge, while Sobers steadily advanced. However, all these 
men needed a great deal of experience, and could not be expected 
to step straight into the shoes evacuated by some of the finest 
players in the world. 
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it it was not really the West Indian batting that failed. Had 
their bowlers been able to knock down the Australian side for 
reasonable scores the batting would have been adequate. The fact 
remained that not one member of the West Indian attack ever 
looked even likely to disturb the leading Australian batsmen. 
Valentine and Ramadhin shared ten wickets at roughly 70 runs 
eachj Sobers also had an unfortunate experience, and with Gomez 
on the retired list and King accomplishing nothing, it was left to 
the hard-working Atkinson to be the best bowler. 

The Australians did not appear a terribly formidable combina¬ 
tion when they played their first match, against Jamaica. A high- 
scoring draw saw the colony keeping quite level; a mammoth 
partnership of 277 for the sixth wicket between Smith (169) and 
A. P. Binns (151) quite offset the powerful Australian batting, 
which featured Morris in an innings of 157. 


* * * 

In the absence of Stollmeyer, who was unfit, Atkinson led the 
side for the first Test. Worrell, Walcott, Weekes, King, Ramadhin, 
Valentine and Holt were also selected, the other three places 
going to Binns, who had played against India, Gibbs of British 
Guiana and Collie Smith, both appearing in their first Test match. 

But West Indies were completely outplayed. Miller (147) and 
Harvey (133) joined in a long stand for Australia and the tourists 
declared at 515 for nine; Walcott three for 50. West Indies then 
fell for 259 and 275. The first innings was all Walcott, who scored 
108, with some assistance from Smith. The-second was all Smith, 
who had the pleasure of scoring 104 on bis Test debut, with some 
support from Holt (60). But Australia needed only 20 to win and 

did so by nine wickets. 

J 

This overwhelming defeat was quite a blow to West Indian 
confidence, and yet again the tourists did not appear very formid¬ 
able when they played Trinidad at Port of Spain. The game was 
quite even, and highlighted by a second innings opening stand of 
294 between Stollmeyer (95) and a newcomer named H. Furlonge, 
who scored 150 not out. Lindwall did some good fast bowling as 
did L. Butler for the colony. 
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Stollmeyer came in for the second Test along with Sobers, 
MeWatt and Butler for Atkinson, Worrell, Binns and Gibbs, but 
the West Indian batting was again inconsistent, and they owed 
their total of 382 to Walcott (126) and Weekes (139) who joined 
in a third partnership of 242* Lindwall had six wickets for 96. 
Australia left this score far behind. McDonald (no) and Morris 
(hi) opened with 191, Harvey followed with 133, and big hitting 
by Ronald Archer (84) and the skipper Ian Johnson (66) boosted, 
a total of 600 for nine declared. West Indians avoided defeat 
easily enough, Walcott hitting no, his third century in two Test 
matches, and he joined with Weekes (87 not out) in another long 
stand. There was no doubt, however, as to the'moral victors, 

* * * 

British Guiana, who had lost heavily to Barbados shortly before 
this tour started, was routed by an innings and 134 runs, J, C. 
Hill took ten wickets for 65 runs, and P. Burge hit 177. Clyde 
Walcott was now playing for the continental colony, but after 
scoring 51 in the first innings he was unable to bat in the second 
because of injury, 

* * * 

Again there were four changes for the third Test: Worrell and 
Atkinson returned, while newcomers appeared in Norman Mar¬ 
shall, the elder brother of Roy and an all-rounder, and C. Depeiza, 
the Barbadian wicket-keeper, Valentine, Butler, Smith and 
MeWatt were dropped. The omission of Smith after a century 
in his first Test and a failure in his second (he bagged a pair) was 
typical of the unstable policy adopted by the West Indian selectors 
of this season. 

This side proved no problem to Australia, who won the match 
in four days by eight wickets. So badly did the West Indian 
batting break down in the first innings that they were all out for 
182, only Weekes (81) being able to play the pace bowlers. Later 
on Benaud took four wickets for 15 and routed the tail. Good 
work by Sobers and Atkinson at last limited the Australian bats¬ 
men to a moderate total, which made the West Indian batting 
failure only the more tragic. Benaud continued to enjoy a good 
match by making 68, and McDonald had 61. Weekes left for none 
when West Indies batted again; Walcott (73) and Worrell (56) 





did the best batting, but a total of 207 left Australia with only 133 
to win, a task which caused no apprehension to the tourists. 
Johnson took seven wickets for 44 in the West Indian second 
innings. 

* % # 

Barbados offered the tourists a hard fight and only lost by three 
wickets. Weekes hit 132, Sobers, Atkinson and Goddard played 
good innings and Atkinson took seven wickets in the match, but 
W. Watson bit 122 for Australia and gave his side the upper hand. 

£ * # 

Stolhneyer stood down for the fourth Test, and Atkinson took 
over the leadership. Smith returned to take his place and King 
went out also, being replaced by T. Dewdney, while Valentine 
came back for Marshall. Dewdney bowled very well when John¬ 
son won the toss, but he could not prevent the tourists from 
compiling 668. Miller hit 137, Lindwall 118, Archer 98, Harvey 
74, L. Favell 72 and Langley, the wicket-keeper, 53. Dewdney 
had four for 125. In the absence of Stollmeyer, Sobers opened 
with Holt, and he batted well for 43, but six wickets fell for 146 
and an overwhelming defeat seemed in store when Atkinson and 
Depeiza came together to play the innings of their lives. Batting 
for the whole of the fourth day they added no less than 347 for 
the seventh wicket, breaking every established record for this 
wicket. Depeiza scored r22, but chief honours went to Atkinson, 
who took his score to 219. Even with this great effort West Indies 
trailed by 158, but there was little possibility of their losing at this 
stage. Still they had the pleasure of knocking Australia down for 
249, Atkinson completing a great personal triumph by taking five 
wickets for 56. West Indies then played out time, Walcott batting 
well for 83, But this draw gave the Australians the rubber by 
virtue of their earlier victories. 

# # * 

A couple of games were played against the small islands before 
the final Test* matches which gave a further opportunity for 
Neverson to reveal his class* and then the sides met at Kingston 
for the last time. Furlonge now received a trial as an opening bat 5 
and King was recalled, Ramadhin and Valentine both were 
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omitted; a remarkable decision. But the Australians chalked up 
yet another victory. Walcott recorded a fourth century in getting 
155 when West Indies batted, and Weekes (56) and Worrell (61) 
also did well, but the total only reached 357, Miller taking six 
wickets for 107. Then, after the loss of Favell and Morris for 
seven runs, Australia went on to make 758 for eight: Harvey 204, 
McDonald 127, Miller 109, Archer 128 and Benaud 121, a new 
Test record with five centuries in a single innings, Harvey and 
McDonald added no fewer than 295 for the second wicket, while 
Miller and Archer joined in a stand of 220 for the fifth. West 
Indies could only lose, and they did so by an innings and 82 runs. 
Sobers played very well for 64, but the i nn ings brought great 
distinction to Walcott who established a new world’s record by 
getting no, scoring a century in each innings of a Test match for 
the second time in one series, and completing his fifth century of 
the series. 


Walcott achieved the remarkable figures of 827 runs, average 
8270, and Weekes, Atkinson and Depeiza all averaged over 40, 
but the batting as a whole was quite eclipsed by the Australians, 
with Harvey at the top averaging 108-33 f° r 650 runs, and eight 
other men passing 40 runs an innings in the Tests. The disparity 
is no less marked in bowling. Benaud headed the Australian list 
with 18 wickets, average 26-33, an d four other bowlers took more 
than ten wickets for less than 38 runs apiece. On the West Indian 
side only one bowler took more than ten wickets, Atkinson, and 
his 13 cost him 35-30 runs apiece. Another Test record was 
equalled when Langley, the Australian wicket-keeper, dismissed 
eight men in the Georgetown Test match, equalling die feat of 
Leslie Ames in 1933 at the Oval, also against West Indies, and 
). J, Kelly at Sydney in 1902 against England, 




CHAPTER 25 



The Search for Talent 


When all things are considered the tour of New Zealand 
recently completed cannot be considered an unqualified success. 
The Test series was won by three clear victories, but the fourth 
and final game was lost, thus giving New Zealand her first Test 
victory. But most important was the failure of the younger mem¬ 
bers of the side, now on trial for places in the West Indian sides 
of the future, to reveal the form which had been expected. 

In batting Weekes revealed perhaps the most remarkable form 
of his career, and John Goddard showed that he was as fine a 
batsman as ever, but the rest of the side could get precious few 
runs. The same tale can be told of the bowling, for while Rama- 
dhin, Valentine and Dewdney bowled consistently and well, and 
Atkinson and Collie Smith completed a bowling combination 
quite strong enough to dismiss New Zealand for small scores, 
King disappointed and few opportunities could be given to Sobers 
and W. Edun. 

The team consisted of Atkinson as captain, Goddard as player- 
manager, Pairaudeau as vice-captain, Weekes, Furlonge, Smith, 
Depeiza, Sobers, Binns, Ramadhin, King, Dewdney, Valentine, 
A. Roberts and W. Edun. Although few of the side can be des¬ 
cribed as veterans, the only two who had not previously appeared 
in Test cricket were the last-named. Roberts was a batsman and 
Edun a spin bowler. 

The tour opened at Eden Park in Auckland, where the Province, 
after winning the toss, batted inconsistently. D. D. Taylor, with 
experience in England, played soundly for 95, but Valentine and 
Ramadhin proved too great a problem for most of the rest. Then 
came Weekes with a terrific innings of 156, and the tourists 
always had the game well in hand. They won by eight wickets. 

Valentine took eight wickets for 45 in the following match, 
against Waikato, to bowl his side to victory by an innings and 
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51 runs; he shared the honours with Smith, Only rain prevented 
a third straight victory from following over Canterbury at Christ¬ 
church- Weekes, in his second innings of the tour* scored 148. 
The fourth match was won, over Southland, by five wickets 
after a series of low scores. 


ujs % Jft 


The first Test match was played at Dunedin, with West Indies 
batting Pairaudeau, Binns, Sobers, Weekes, Smidi, Atkinson, 
Depeiza, Goddard, Ramadhin, Valentine and King, The home 
team won the toss, but batted in a most unimpressive fashion for 
only two and three-quarter hours to total 74* Ramadhin enjoyed 
himself and took six wickets for 23, while Valentine trundled 24 
overs for 28 runs and two wickets* 

Pairaudeau left without a run on the board, and for a while 
West Indies were struggling. But Weekes came to the rescue with 
his third consecutive century, and the score had been taken to 
234 for three at the close. The stand for the fourth wicket realised 
in all 162, Weekes 123 and Smith 64, but Atkinson failed and it 
was left to Goddard and Ramadhin, by spirited hitting, to raise 
the total to 353; R. W* Blair four for 90, 

Resuming 279 runs behind, the home team never looked like 
avoiding defeat, Sutcliffe scored 48 and J, E. F, Bede* a very 
young player, hit gloriously for 66, but West Indies won comfort¬ 
ably by an innings and 71 runs with a day to spare, Ramadhin 
had three more wickets in this innings and Smith also did very 
well with the ball. 


* * * 


A drawn game was played with North Otago before an innings 
victory was recorded over Wellington, Both Weekes (119 not out) 
and Pairaudeau (104) scored centuries in a total of 429 for five 
declared, and Wellington went down steadily before the bowling 
of Dewdney and Edna, although L* S* M, Miller hit hard for 1x4* 
The game with Nelson was drawn, but here the visitors had a 
severe shock when they lost eight wickets for 69 in the final innings 
in attempting to get 74 to win. 


* # * 


For the second Test, at Christchurch, Furlonge replaced Binns 
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arid Dewdney came in for King* who had been taken ill during 
the first Test* But Furlonge failed when Atkinson won the toss, 
and it was again left to Weekes to rectify the score. The Barbadian 
hit his fifth consecutive century* 103, and after his departure 
Atkinson (85) and Goddard (83 not out) added 143 in quick time 
and the total reached 386, 

Then the spin attack got going and New Zealand fell for 158. 
Ramadhin had five for 46, In the follow-on J. R. Reid batted 
soundly for 40* but this time it was Valentine (five for 32) and 
Smith (four for 75) who did the damage and West Indies again 
won in a single innings* the margin being 64 runs, 

* * * 

Good pace bowling by Blair played the leading part in dismiss¬ 
ing West Indies twice when they played the Central Provinces at 
Wanganui, the first time that 20 West Indian wickets had fallen 
on the tour, Pairaudeau and Depeiza both played good innings, 
but chief interest centred about Weekes, as that batsman attempted 
to add yet another record to his list with a sixth consecutive 
century, a feat previously accomplished only by Commander 
C, B, Fry and Sir Donald Bradman* But he Tailed*, being out for 
43 and 56, 

Rain ruined the game with Hawke’s Bay at Napier, but Atkinson 
had time to secure remarkable figures, six wickets for eight rims. 

* * * 

Binns returned as wicket-keeper for the third Test at Welling¬ 
ton, coming in with King to the exclusion of Furlonge and 
Depeiza* And for the first rime West Indies scored a run before 
losing a wicket. Indeed Pairaudeau and Sobers took the score to 
72 before the Barbadian left, and Pairaudeau went on to score 68* 
But the chief honours went to Weekes, in a stirring innings of 
156, while Atkinson also did well to score 60, In reply New 
Zealand lost four wickets for 28; Taylor (43) and Beck (55) 
temporarily stopped the collapse, and Guillen, himself a West 
Indian now playing for New Zealand* played well for 36, bat 
they followed on 196 runs behind. 

The second innings also realised 208, Taylor made 77 j an d 
S, N* McGregor batted well, but West Indies needed only 14 to 






win and,did so by nine wickets. Atkinson was the best bowler in 
the match, taking seven wickets for 86. 
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The final Test was the surprise of the tour. Batting first, New 
Zealand had to fight for runs against hostile pace bowling by 
Dewdney, and they owed a great deal to a splendid innings of 84 
by Reid in reaching 255. The fast bowler sent down 19 overs and 
five balls for 21 runs and five wickets. 

But there was lots of rain about, and in between interruptions 
the tourists fared badly. Furlonge played well for 64 (he had 
come in with Roberts for King and Goddard), but West Indies 
finished no runs down. The fast bowlers Cave and MacGibbon 
Doth had fine figures. New Zealand attempted to step up the 
scoring in their second innings, but now Atkinson was at his very 
best, and only Guillen met with success. When the West Indian 
captain had taken seven wickets for 53 the innings was declared 
dosed at 157 for nine, leaving West Indies with four hours to 
make 268 runs. 

Disaster struck at once as six wickets actually fell for 22 runs, 
and although Weekes flashed his bat the innings ended for 77, 
the lowest of West Indian Test totals, while the defeat by 190 
runs marked the first time that West Indies had lowered their 
standard to any Test side other than England or Australia. 


* * # 


The tour was completed with two comfortable victories over 
Northland and die New Zealand Colts* Smith bowled with suc¬ 
cess and also hit 120 in the final match* 

Ten victories and only one defeat in 15 matches is a flattering 
record^ but one which points more to the weakness of the home 
sides than to any great strength on the part of the tourists* Weekes* 
as may be expected* achieved astronomical figures* 940 runs* 
average 104-44, and he hit more than 400 runs in the Tests* but 
only three averages of' over 30 in first-class matches* for after 
Goddard and Pairaudeau the batting fell right away* bears 
sad comparison with the figures of recent West Indian touring 
sides, 

Ramadhin was the best bowler* with 40 wickets at an average 
cost of 16-40, and Atkinson* Dewdney and Valentine all secured 
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giSod figures* but no one would say that the search for new 
Walcotts* Worrells* Weekes or Stollmeyers had been successful, 



* * * 

But while the representative side was on trial in New Zealand* 
the young men of Trinidad and Barbados enjoyed some very 
good cricket in the tour of Mr E. W, S wanton’s Team* and 
showed that there remains plenty of talent in these islands, 

Mr Swanton’s side was a remarkably strong one for a private 
combination* and included Test cricketers in M, C, Cowdrey* 
who led the team* G, H. G. Doggart* J. J. Warr* T, W. Graveney 
and F, H, Tyson* as well as several other very fine players* but 
they were given a hard run for their money in the very first 
match* against a Barbadian Schoolboy XI* for whom R, Branker 
batted soundly for 83 not out, 

A heavy defeat followed at the hands of Barbados* by an 
innings and 12 runs. That fine player C, C. Hunte took the eye 
with an innings of 151* and Norman Marshall also scored a 
century. Then a new left-arm spinner named Holder claimed 
seven wickets cheaply and the English batting went down steadily. 

The return was an even draw* the touring side appearing to 
struggle after leading on the first innings by 200 runs. Graveney 
hit a brilliant 154* while batting honours for the Barbadians were 
taken by their captain* C. B. Williams (133)* Clyde Walcott (130) 
and Hunte {95), 

After a draw with South Trinidad in which A. C, D, Ingleby- 
Mackettzie, the Eton and Hampshire batsman* hit a century* the 
touring side went on to record their first victory* over Trinidad 
itself by 24 runs, Graveney (117) hit another century* and Tyson 
discovered Ms most devastating form to take ten wickets for 7S 
runs, Gomez made a farewell appearance and scored 88* but the 
rest of the batting was unconvincing. 

The final game in the West Indies proper was against a West 
Indian XI led by Alan Rae and including Hunte* R, Kanhai, 
Weekes, Walcott* Sobers, Smith* Williams* $. Oliver* A, Reid 
and Ramadhin* and was lost by eight wickets. Weekes scored 89 
and 36 not out, and Hunte also did very well* while Ramadhin 
and Sobers were in their best bowling form, 

A final stop was made in Bermuda where a victory was recorded 
to wind up a most happy and successful tour. 
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It is here then that we must, for the while, take leave of West 
Indian cricket as they prepare for a tour to England. The task of 
selecting that side will not be easy, not least of the problems con¬ 
fronting the selectors being the choice of a captain, for this most 
important post does not appear to be finally filled. But we can be 
sure of one thing, that the team, however selected, will play 
brilliant and exciting cricket, the type of cricket that West Indians 
have ever played, and that they will be worth watching wherever 
they go. 







Comparisons: Batting 


Comparisons prove nothing, but it is impossible to resist 
them. Every cricketer has his own ideas on the subject of the 
greatest of batsmen, the greatest of bowlers, the most valuable 
players, and so on and so forth. My best hope, therefore, is to 
start an argument, for I cannot expect agreement with many of 
the opinions I may set down. 

But I defy anyone to produce a finer batsman than George 
Headley, certainly in the West Indies. He had not the grace and 
style of a Stollmeyer or a Worrell, he had not the explosive 
devastation of a Weekes, nor the immense power of a Walcott, 
Nor was he a Challenor, but he is the greatest batsman ever 
produced by these islands. 

His style of batting may be called ultra-modem. He was a 
back player for the most part in defence and attack. Lack of 
inches prevented the long defensive forward stroke, but he could 
come down the wicket to drive and hit as hard as the next man. 
Still, it was when he got back on his right foot that the glory of 
his batting was truly revealed. Then he punched on either side of 
the wicket, hooked or cut with power and facility, and then too 
he played his most devastating stroke, an on-drive off the back 
foot which went like a scorched cat just where he intended. And 
yet he does not, as I have said, compare with the greatest stroke 
players in West Indian history. But in the early days of West 
Indian Test cricket he stood alone as the only batsman of true 
Test class. The late C, B. Fry called him * Adas', as the man who 
carried such a weight on his shoulders, and it may fairly be said 
that as long as Headley stayed the West Indies were never out, 
but as soon as he left the end was in sight. Perhaps the best 
example of his immense value to his side can be given by the 
following figures. Between 1930 and 1939 George Headley played 
in 19 Test Matches, In these games he scored 2,135 runs, average 
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6671. In these games also, the entire West Indian side scored 
8,335 runs, so that Headley actually made over a quarter of the 
runs scored by his entire side in these years. Just how high a 
figure this is can be seen by a glance at the comparative table in 
the statistical appendix. 

If one was forced to base one’s opinion upon watching all the 
leading West Indian batsmen batting for one half-hour, I think 
the prize for greatness would go to Frank Worrell, if he was 
already well set when seen. At his best he commands every stroke 
known to cricket, added to height and a natural grace of execu¬ 
tion, along with a strong defence which renders no bowler happy. 
The weakness of his play is a slight uncertainty at the commence¬ 
ment of his innings, as some bowlers have found out to their joy, 
notably Statham in 1954. In the last couple of years Worrell has 
fallen off a lot, possibly from the effects of too much cricket, for 
there are few busier men than he, playing league cricket all 
summer and first-class cricket, including a few Tests, all winter, 
either for the West Indies or for the Commonwealth, of which 
side he is one of the mainstays, in fact the mainstay. But perhaps 
the best way to judge his batting is to comment on the few times 
he has been out for a score of over 50 but under 100. Let him get 
set and a century is a certainty, usually a great deal more than a 
century, Of course he is a bowler of great ability also, but this lies 
in another field. 

Now Everton Weekes is a different matter. I can think of no 
modern batsman who so merits comparison with Don Bradman, 
both in his manner and in his relentless attitude. Weekes also 
bears comparison with Headley. He too is short and compact, 
and he too relies on his back foot for power. His cuts and pulls 
travel like bullets. He needs, and has, extreme quickness of eye 
and foot, just like the great George. Perhaps he suffers in com¬ 
parison of actual stroke play; his strokes are not quite so varied, 
and I think that it may be easier to restrict Weekes than it was 
Headley (a comment that will certainly bring down the wrath of 
Barbadians upon my head). But he is a great batsman, and against 
any except the very best bowling and fielding, he is one of the 
most devastating batsmen the world has ever seen. The Indians, 
both in 1948-9 and in 1953 will bear that out. His record against 
the Australians is disappointing, but he showed his best form 
against England in 1954, and ranks a good third to the big two. 
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George Challenor never played Test cricket until roughly forty 
years of age, and he cannot be compared with the latest stars in 
this sense* He is merely a name to most modem cricketers, and 
just about all of the records he established have been broken by 
the succeeding generations; but of his greatness there can be no 
doubt, nor of his temperament for success on the biggest occa¬ 
sions, He toured England as a boy of eighteen in 1906 and batted 
like a veteran* It is safe to say that had he this year been a school¬ 
boy at Eton or Harrow he would have been hailed as the wonder 
of the age. For the next twenty years he had no equal in the West 
Indies and very few superiors in the entire world. Whenever 
Barbados played at home, and it mattered not who were the 
opponents,'whether other colonies or English touring teams, it 
was a matter for some comment if Challenor did not score a 
century, and it was rarely commented on. And then at the age of 
thirty-five he came to England in 1923, a most cold and dismal 
summer, and showed that neither the weather nor the best 
English professional bowlers made any difference to his play at 
all. He was placed on his form in this year amongst the best six 
batsmen in England, and even then he was not perhaps quite as 
scintillating as at his best on the Kensington turf It is worthy of 
note that this year he scored as many runs as any two of his 
colleagues, and if we leave Joe Small out of the reckoning, more 
runs than any three in first-class games, Challenor was another 
small man, comparatively speaking, but he had a lot of power and 
just about every stroke, and he revelled against fast bowling, which 
abounded in the West Indies in his prime. He would have stepped 
straight into any West Indian eleven, no matter what the year. 

Clyde Walcott was one of the greatest schoolboy batsmen ever 
known, perhaps the greatest. At sixteen and seventeen he was 
playing for Barbados while still opening the batting for Harrison 
College. But as an opening batsman, and as a wicket-keeper, 
which position he for long continued to occupy, he never quite 
fulfilled his promise. For years he made his fifties and kept wicket 
adequately, but the big.scores continued to elude him. The first 
signs of what might be came in his mammoth innings against 
Trinidad. Most spectators were amazed at the terrific power of 
his driving. Yet he failed as a batsman in his first lest series, and 
even in later years, when already recognised as a great batsman, 
he did nothing to compare with his recent efforts. At last during 
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the Australian tour he was relieved of his wicket-keeping dv 
and when England arrived in the West Indies in 1954 he was 
free to do nothing but bat. And against England in 1954 and 
Australia the following year he did nothing but bat, literally. The 
bowlers on both these sides seldom saw his back. To-day Walcott 
is the greatest of West Indian batsmen, and one of the best in the 
world. I doubt whether there is a harder hitter in first-class 
cricket, and it makes no difference to him which foot he puts his 
weight on. That bat comes through as though charged with gun¬ 
powder, and the ball travels like a cannon-shot. Get a batsman of 
well over six feet tall, built like a heavyweight champion and in 
superb physical condition, and have him throwing his weight 
around and Hm in g the ball faultlessly, and you have the answer 
to a bowler’s nightmare; and Clyde Walcott is just that. 

Jeffrey Stollmeyer was only eighteen when he toured England 
as an unknown in 1939, but at Lord’s in the first Test match he 
revealed his full ability and he left England very well-known 
indeed. Most of Stollmeyer’s big innings are described in terms 
rare in cricket, lovely, elegant, soft and charming words, not the 
type to break a bowler’s heart. It is always nice to watch Stoll¬ 
meyer bat; tall, well-built, playing all the strokes off cither foot, 
a batsman’s batsman. Of course the bowlers occasionally used to 
get rather tired of him, notably the British Guiana attack in 1947 
when he passed the third century still batting as well as ever, and 
there is no attack in tire world that has not experienced the best 
of Stollmeyer, for he seldom fails, even if he has never scored 
quite as relentlessly as some of his colleagues. I am not a lover 
of high scoring—in the West Indies we have a great deal too much 
of it—but if I had to sit through a double century there is no one 
I would rather watch make it than Jeffrey Stolimeyer. 

These are the greatest. The limits of space prevent me from 
classifying the many other very good batsmen individually, but 
we can class them generally. Of the Headley, Weekes, Challenor 
type, small and brilliant, we think first of Derek Sealy, a batsman 
of unbounded brilliance and promise in his youth, brillianc 
which never died, but promise which was never realised. Perhaps 
Sealy tried to do too much. He was batsman, bowler, wicket¬ 
keeper, and he changed colonies with some regularity. And then 
we thi nk of Robert Christiani, most illustrious member of an 
illustrious cricketing family, whose stroke play matches the very 
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best, and who was perhaps, at his very best, a prettier batsman 
than even Weekes (he had more height), Christian! is certainly 
the finest batsman yet turned out by British Guiana, and for 
years he carried British Guiana just as Headley carried the West 
Indies. But he was given to fatal lapses of concentration which 
prevented him from attaining the highest class. Kenny Trestrail 
was a bundle of energy and delight who has taken his talents to 
Canada. Temperament stood in his way when it came to the 
highest class of cricket. Before these it would be difficult to think 
of more brilliant batsmen than L. S. Constantine and C. A. 
Ollivierre. 

In the generally high class of batsmen which we associate with 
Frank Worrell there is Percy Goodman, who was the forerunner 
of all the great West Indian batsmen, and was a very fine player 
indeed; Sir Harold Austin, more famous as a captain but a grand 
batsman in his early days, Frank de Caires, another player of 
unfulfilled promise; Jack Grant, a grim fighting batsman; E. L. G. 
Hoad, one of the best Barbadian batsmen; Victor Stollmeyer, 
who was prevented by illness from ever attaining the position for 
which he seemed destined. He was one of the most promising 
young players ever developed by the islands. Ken Rickard was 
a great batsman at his best, but the West Indies’ batting strength 
after the war was too good for him to secure a place. And there 
was Lionel Birkett, who played too seldom, but yet touched the 
best class. 

Along the Walcott lines there was Joe Small, who will always 
be remembered at Old Trafford for the pulverisation he handed 
out to the Lancashire bowlers in 1923, and Peter Bayley, another 
big man who could hit like a kicking horse, while Wilton St Hill 
was the Stollmeyer of his day, and Bruce Pairaudeau seems to be 
taking over along these lines. 

There are three great West Indian batsmen whom we have not 
as yet mentioned: P. H. Tarilton, Colin Roach and Leary Con¬ 
stantine, These three do not quite fall into any regular pattern. 
Tarilton has his counterpart in many countries of the world, but 
he is not common in the West Indies; a batsman whose sound¬ 
ness overlaid everything else, and who just batted and batted and 
batted. In the West Indies he was regarded as even more formid¬ 
able than Challenor, when both were at their best, but he was a 
sad disappointment in England. Together they formed one of the 
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great opening pairs of history. He has had his successors* 

Maurice Fernandes of British Guiana and in more recent years 
Andy Ganteaume of Trinidad, Roach was a remarkable opening 
batsman* who was either very very good or very very bad. At his 
best he was magnificent, and he slaughtered fast bowling at the 
beginning of the innings. At his worst he literally could not get 
a run, He too has had a follower* the enigmatical George Carew, 
who devastated the English bowling at Port of Spain in 1948. 
Carew has been much more consistent than Roach* but then again 
perhaps he has never quite touched the heights of stroke play 
scaled by the Trinidad player. 

And then there is Constantine* who was a law unto himself and 
not the type of man who could be imitated. He is the nearest 
approach to Jessop we have seen in recent years* but his batting 
fame has been rather eclipsed by his great bowling and his in¬ 
describable fielding ability. Suffice to say that had he never bowled 
a ball he would still have filled an important place in West Indian 
Test teams. 

In this brief review I have not mentioned such players as Gerry 
Gomez* because like Constantine and Rolfe Grant he is primarily 
remembered as an all-rounder* but he was a great* hard-hitting 
right-handed batsman. 

Remarkably enough West Indies* although rich in right-handed 
greats* has produced precious few top-ranking left-handers. In 
the early ’twenties Harry Ince was considered on a par with the 
best in the world* but when on tour in 1923 he failed very badly* 
and was never the same batsman again, At his best in the West 
Indies he was very good and every bit as attractive as a left¬ 
hander can be. He is basically the best left-hander turned out by 
the West Indies, Most successful of the southpaws has been Rae 
of Jamaica* a solid opening batsman who has scored centuries in 
the best company in his careful determined style. Another solid 
batsman was John Goddard* a very tall scorer in his youth* but 
one who paid less attention to batting after becoming captain of 
the West Indies. Kenneth Weekes was the left-handed Walcott 
of the West Indies* and a veiy attractive player to watch* while 
Sydney Smith of long ago was another pretty player* and perhaps 
the best all-round cricketer turned out by the West Indies apart 
from Constantine, Also top-class as left-handers were R, K. 
Nunes and F. R. Martin* both of Jamaica, 






Comparisons: In the Field 


In attack the West Indians are most famed for their fast 
bowling, and indeed they have produced a remarkably fine series 
of bowlers at once fast and good. It would be hard to imagine a 
better fast bowler than Martindale, at his best. In the early 
’thirties he was one of the fastest in the world, and possessing a 
delightfully easy action he was capable of long spells oi destruc¬ 
tive work. His bowling in 1933 was really of a high class, and even 
in the Test matches, in which the West Indies were generally out¬ 
classed, he bowled his best. Unfortunately he too often succumbed 
to the general trend of the times and bowled short-pitched balls 
on the batsmens’ legs, but he by no means relied upon these 
tactics to obtain his wickets and may be fairly classed as the best 
of West Indian pace bowlers. 

L. N. Constantine was another very fast and very good bowler. 
Of course he was very good at anything and in his later years 
changed his style to spin bowling with equal success, but in his 
early days he was a very nasty customer to face, and he too was fast 
enough to employ bodyline when he felt like it and make life very 
unpleasant for the batsman. He exceeded Martindale in twice 
taking 100 wickets on an English tour, a unique performance for a 
West lndian, but in 1939 he accomplished the feat as a slow bowler. 

These two by no means had a monopoly of West Indian pace 
bowling, however. While they were yet at their best, they had 
Leslie Hylton, a heavy-set Jamaican who delivered the ball at a 
great pace, and Tyrrell Johnson, the tall left-hander who was 
perhaps faster than anyone, to assist them. And before them they 
had George Francis and George John, both professionals, who 
wrecked the batting of many a top English county side in i 923 > 
and evoked favourable comparisons with McDonald and Gregory 
of two years earlier. In the West Indies at that time John was 
much the more feared bowler, and his reputation before 1920 was 
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quite phenomenal, but in that year Tarilton broke his heart when 
making that 304 not out, and he never touched his best afterwards; 
and on the 1923 tour he was eclipsed by Francis, who, playing in 
his first first-class cricket match, touched the heights of greatness. 
Francis continued a splendid fast bowler for many years. 

In earlier times there had been Woods of Trinidad and R. 
Ollivierre of St Vincent. Both these men were really fast and both 
stood up to the test of an England tour with honours. In recent 
years the finest of West Indian fast bowlers has been Hines 
Johnson, tall and splendidly built and really fast. Johnson did 
not appear in Test cricket, owing to the war, until he was thirty- 
eight, and yet he took ten wickets in his first Test and was received 
with unqualified praise. He rapidly began to decline, naturally, 
and never had the chance 'to achieve the glory that might have 
been his had there been no war. For sheer ability perhaps he has 
no superior in West Indian cricket. His contemporaries. Prior 
Jones and John Trim, were two fine hard-working pace bowlers, 
who never quite touched the heights. Trim at his best could be 
quite fast and has had several devastating spells with the ball in 
Test cricket, but was never given a fair chance by West Indian Test 
selectors. At present West Indies are without a really top-class pace 
bowler. King of Barbados having not yet fulfilled his promise, but 
there are plenty of youngsters about, and it will indeed be sur¬ 
prising if another Martindale or Johnson is not soon in action. 

Of the medium-pacers, the supply here too appears to be 
drying up, and indeed West Indies have never produced a bowler 
in this class to compare with Clifford Goodman, the West Indian 
Spofforth, who ran through every side he ever came up against, 
and his contemporary, Cumberbatch of Trinidad, a devastating 
bowler who was unfortunately not taken to England until it was 
too late. After them, at a long interval, came Herman Griffith, 
who shared the West Indian bowling during the ’twenties with 
Constantine and Francis, and enjoyed considerable success, both 
in England and in Australia, and later E, A. V. Williams, a very 
good bowler. O. C. da Costa enjoyed too short a career to reach 
the top, but he bowled very well in 1933. 

In recent years Gerry Gomez has been the West Indies’ most 
consistent bowler, and has had some days of startling success. 
He might have been a great bowler but for his batting ability, a 
comment which might also be employed for Frank Worrell. The 
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careers of the two men are almost exactly reversed. Worrell 
started off as a left-arm spin bowler who wound up as a batsman 
and an occasional left-arm medium-pace bowler. Gomez started 
his career as a right-handed batsman, and wound up as an all- 
rounder with the accent on his bowling. Lance Pierre was Gomez’s 
forerunner in the Trinidadian side, a tall man who wore glasses, 
and was- considerably on the fast side of the fast medium. Now the 
Gomez mantle has descended on Denis Atkinson, although if he 
continues to hit double centuries in Test cricket we may hear 
less and less of his bowling. 

Spin bowling, although a most necessary adjunct in any cricket 
fpflT Yi , never loomed as large as it does to-day in West Indian 
viewpoints before the middle ’thirties. In the early days the best 
West Indian spinner was Sydney Smith, a great left-arm 
bowler, a slow spinner who combined considerable spin with a 
remarkable consistency of length, One of those tempting fellows 
who takes hundreds of wickets, and Smith did just that. He was 
also a very fine batsman of course, but all his best work was done 
for Northamptonshire, although his greatness was recognised 
before he left the West Indies, His successor was Victor Pascall, 
uncle of Constantine, and for years a pillar of the Trinidad team. 
He too was left-handed and consistent, and when West Indies had 
John, Francis, Pascal! and C. R. Browne to bowl for them they 
were rich in bowling indeed. ‘Snuffie’ Browne, a Barbadian who 
did all his best work for British Guiana, was a right-arm leg- 
spinner who also bowled the googly and met with immense 
success in West Indian cricket, No other bowler has taken over 
100 wickets in purely intercolonial games, and Browne was bowl¬ 
ing as well as ever in his late forties. In England he was always 
subservient to the pace bowlers, but over and above his bowling he 
was a dangerous hard-hitting batsman who could take a century 
off any bowling and he remained always a splendid cricketer. 

In the ’thirties came Achong and C. B. Clarke, and J. H. 
Cameron. Achong was a slow left-hander who could bowl in long 
spells without losing his accuracy. He was unfortunate in -that his 
English tour was made in a summer of hard dry wickets which 
did not suit his style, yet he rendered brilliant support to Martin- 
dale, and he remained in England to take hundreds of wickets 
in league cricket. C. B. Clarke attracted attention when he stood 
up remarkably well to the pasting of Bayley and Persaud at 
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Georgetown in 1937 while still a schoolboy, and he was taken to 
England to be one of the outstanding successes of the 1939 tour. 
Being very tall he was able to bring the ball down from a great 
height and his bounce was often difficult. His googly too came off the 
pitch at increased pace, and altogether not even the best batsmen 
were completely at ease with him. He too was lost to West Indian 
cricket early, as he remained in England to become a doctor, and 
did all his best work for the British Empire XI during the war, 
although after that contest he accomplished several fine perform¬ 
ances with Northamptonshire. A Jamaican by birth, J. H. Cameron 
was never actually seen in West Indian cricket, but he was called 
into action as vice-captain of the 1939 side and enjoyed consider¬ 
able success before being injured. He came to fame as a schoolboy 
at Taunton, in Somerset, where he bowled with remarkable con¬ 
sistency year after year. His performances in his younger days, 
before he took up batting, are truly exceptional, but he did not 
gain a place in representative schoolboy cricket until near the end 
of his school career* when he promptly earned immortality by 
taking all ten wickets in an innings for The Rest against the 
Lord’s Schools. At Cambridge he was somewhat inconsistent, 
but he often bowled very well, and he certainly won the 1935 
University game, the Oxford batsmen being quite unable to play 
his high-pitched and very slow deliveries with any confidence. 
For Somerset his best work was done with the bat, but he proved 
a very valuable all-rounder for the West Indies in 1939, and has 
perhaps never bowled better than he did in the Lord’s Test, 
where he kept a very powerful list of batsmen very quiet until 
dropped catches allowed Hutton and Compton to make hay. 

After the war we had Ferguson, a brainy leg-breaker who did 
not mind being hit and, like the Canadian Mountie, always got 
his man; but his feats were quite eclipsed by the remarkable 
ability of Ramadhin and Valentine in 1950. Ramadliin met with 
astounding success on that tour which he has never quite repeated, 
but Valentine has remained until very recently the best West 
Indian bowler. He bowls with very little effort, although he 
imparts so much finger-spin to the ball that he is often troubled 
by sore fingers, and he stood up very well to the hard Test for a 
slow bowler of an Australian tour. Just where these two remark¬ 
able, and stilt very young, cricketers will rank in all-time com¬ 
parison is doubtful. There is lots of time for them both to come 
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regain the very heights* although now temporarily 
eclipsed. At their best there can be no doubt as to their greatness. 

The greatest of ail West Indian all-rounders was Leary Con¬ 
stantine. There can be no doubt about this* even though S. G. 
Smith has his name in the record book on more occasions. ‘Cons’ 
was a great fast bowler* a brilliant forcing batsman and an un¬ 
believable fieldsman. He kept up his form right to the very end 
of his career* although in 1939 he turned his attention to bowling 
slow spinners with considerable success. Probably the highest 
point of his career was in 1928 when he did the double and 
accomplished amazing feats in game after game* yet he failed in 
the Tests that year and was undoubtedly a finer player in the 
’thirties. Had he been able to play throughout the 1933 tour he 
might have done wonders. 

Smith certainly yields only to Constantine for first place. He 
came out as a slow left-arm spin bowler* and achieved fine records 
both against Lord Brackley’s side and in his first intercolonial 
games. Then in 1906 he showed just what a great batsman he 
was. On that tour he did the double in all games and had a fine 
record in strictly all first-class matches. And then the West Indies 
saw him no more. He qualified for Northamptonshire* and played 
with great success for them until the war* winding up as captain. 
Incidentally* in these years he was a regular member of the 
Gentlemen’s elevens. After the war he went to New Zealand and 
again played a great deal of good cricket* appearing for New 
Zealand in a Test Match against Mr A, C. MacLaren’s M.C.C. 
side of 1922-3. His West Indian career thus lasted only a few 
years* but in that time he did enough for fame. 

In recent years we have possessed a great all-rounder in Gerry 
Gomez* who started off as a top-class batsman* and then bowled so 
well when his side was hard up in India in 1948-9 that he became 
famous in a new medium overnight. Gomez* who has just an¬ 
nounced his retirement* bowled medium to fast and swung the ball* 
and he batted aggressively* packing a good deal of power into his 
drives. He was also a top-class fieldsman* and excelled in the covers. 

Other top-class all-rounders were R. OUivierre* who toured 
England in 1906 and was the mainstay of the St Vincent side in 
the days when the little island could hold its own with the best; 
( Snuffie 5 Browne* a brilliant hard-hitting batsman* dangerous 
slow leg-spin bowler* and excellent fieldsman; Joe Small* who 
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hit gloriously and bowled fast-medium; R R. Martin* solid 
opening batsman and useful slow left-arm bowler; E. L. G. 
Hoad* who used to bowl leg-breaks with considerable success in 
his youth; da Costa, all-round star of the 1933 side; and Ben 
Sealy of Trinidad; Rolfe Grant* who bowled slow off-breaks* 
batted brilliantly and evoked comparison with £ Cons J as a fields¬ 
man; John Goddard* solid left-handed batsman and medium- 
paced right-arm bowler* Worrell* both the Marshalls* right-hand 
batsmen and right-arm medium-paced bowlers* Dennis Atkinson 
and Garfield Sobers. And* of course* we must not forget to 
mention such batsmen* bowlers and wicket-keepers as L. S. 
Constantine* Derek Sealy* Clyde Walcott and Robert Christiani, 

Behind the stumps we have a more difficult task in electing a 
champion. Constantine always ranked Ivan Barrow* no mean 
exponent with the bat* as a wicket-keeper of the very highest 
class* but his unfortunate failure in England in 1939 must be set 
against him* and I would be more inclined* after making due 
allowance for the shortness of his career* to give the palm to 
Cyril Christiani* who was a stumper of exceptional gifts* and 
might have made a very great name for himself had he been 
spared. British Guiana has in recent years produced another wicket- 
keeper of the very highest class in MeWatt* who hung around 
the edges of the West Indian side for many years before being 
given a regular place against England in 1954* and immediately 
earning reams of praise for his excellent work. Now he has again 
been relegated to the outskirts. 

Barrow was the best of Jamaicans* R, K. Nunes being much 
more of a batsman and only turning to wicket-keeping as an 
emergency, as did Sir Harold Austin in earlier days* although the 
latter developed considerable skill behind the stumps. The best 
stumper in the twenties was George Dewhurst of Trinidad* who 
toured England in 1923* and who later used to open the batting 
with some ability* After him and before Barrow West Indies 
used several stumpers* the best of whom was probably E, A, 
Hume* also of Trinidad another useful opening bat. Almost 
every West Indian wickufkeeper has been an opening batsman* 
and indeed in one of the 1935 Tests against England Barrow and 
Cyril Christiani went in first together. And we must not forget 
C. K, Bancroft of the 1906 side* a very fine stumper indeed . 

Taken at his best we cannot place any West Indian captain 
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John Goddard* In 194S and in 1950 he was,perhaps 
tree best captains in the world. The West Indies had 
for years possessed a considerable amount of talent in their cricket 
teams, but the job of welding these men into one cohesive whole 
had defied even such fine leaders as the Grants, and was only 
brought to perfection by Goddard, And he also brought about a 
sharp improvement in fielding ability which played an important 
part in winning games for the West Indians, 

Both the Grants were fine captains. G. C had a thankless task 
in coming straight from Cambridge University to captain a Test 
team whom he did not know and had never seen, and in the 
circumstances he performed miracles. For five years he held 
the West Indies together and he received his just reward in the 
magnificent victory at Kingston in 1935. Rolfe Grant learned the 
job under his brother, and was already a capable leader when he 
took over the task in 1939, He was a bold leader, and his side did 
better than any of its predecessors. Sir Harold Austin led two 
West Indian teams to England and captained the colonies in many 
home representative games. He was a fine captain and a brilliant 
batsman, and hi his later days he became the Grand Old Man of 
West Indian cricket. How he would have measured up in modern 
Test cricket is a different matter. He was by nature an autocrat and 
might not have enjoyed trying to get the best out of the modern, 
and temperamental. Test stars. His contemporary and deputy, 
Major Harragin, is probably open to similar criticism, but in his 
own day he was a top-class leader, and a dangerous forcing bat. 

West Indies tried many captains after Austin retired and before 
Grant appeared, R. K. Nunes of Jamaica had a thankless task. 
He led the 1928 side to England, a team which never really got 
going, and in addition to having to lead an unsuccessful eleven he 
was forced to shoulder the brunt of the wicket-keeping duties. 
In the circumstances he deserves high praise. Maurice Fernandes 
had the honour of leading British Guiana to her first Test victory, 
but he was not a regular leader of even his colony. E, L. G. Hoad 
captained Barbados for many years and led West Indies in a Test 
Match, but he afterwards played under Jack Grant, 

Since the war West Indies have only had two regular captains, 
Goddard and Jeffrey Stollmeyer. Stollmeyer, after acting for 
several years as Goddard’s vice, led the side in his own right in 
three consecutive home seasons, starting with a victory over 
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India* fallowed by a draw with England and a loss to Aus 
In the last* however* he only played in two games* At his best he 
possessed very sound judgment* and brought to the game a 
wealth of experience* Both George Headley and Gerry Gomez 
have led West Indies in Test cricket* and both showed ability 
before being eclipsed by Goddard. The newest leader is Atkin¬ 
son, who had to become captain in a hurry against the Australians 
and found the going very rough* His ability in this direction is 
undoubted* however* and he performed satisfactorily on the 
recent tour in New Zealand. Bruce Pairaudeau* who commenced 
to lead British Guiana at a very early age* was his deputy on this 
tour, and seems a likely West Indian skipper of the future. 

West Indies have always had a reputation for superlative field¬ 
ing, But, as we have noticed* this fielding has not been collective* 
and has been subject to sudden and very expensive lapses. As a 
great fielding side West Indies were only in the best Australian 
class between 1948 and 1950, Since then some costly catches 
have gone to the ground. Yet few countries* in proportion to the 
amount of cricket played* have turned out so many great fields¬ 
men, We think first of all of Constantine* ‘Electric Heels 3 * who 
could bowl a ball at full pace and yet reach cover-point in time to 
field the batsman’s stroke and in turn throw down the wicket at 
the bowler’s end. We have seen many great and active fieldsmen* 
and many men whose hands seemed coated with glue* but we 
have never seen a man at once so agile* whose anticipation over 
large distances was so remarkable* whose throw was so deadly* 
and whose hands were so sticky, Constantine would have been 
Champion of the World in the old one-man single-wicket games. 
His opponent would have never got a run. 

For remarkable fielding near the wicket the Grants* both of 
them* bear some comparison with *Cons\ They were afraid of 
nothing* would stand as dose as possible* and could hold on to 
the hottest hit, Weekes of to-day is a superb catcher* and I have 
seen Robert Christian! hold on to some unbelievable strokes, 
Gomez is a great fieldsman and Goddard will catch anything that 
can be reached. Most West Indians are naturally good fieldsmen. 
The catches that have been and are missed are much more the 
result of a natural exuberance than any lack of judgment or skill* 
an exuberance which, although occasionally expensive* I for one 
would hate to see leave West Indian cricket. 


CHAPTER 28 


Having Fun 


The west indies played their first official Test match in 1928* 
and since then they have gained more than their share of victories. 
Before that date they were not, apparently, considered good enough 
to appear on the international stage. We should, therefore, expect 
that the cricketers turned out since, or who reached their best 
after, 1928 should be far superior to those of the pre-1928 period. 
But if we look more closely into the matter we should find this 
assumption to be very incorrect. 

Let us while away a few idle moments by selecting two cricket 
elevens, one to represent all West Indian players after 1928, and 
one to represent all players before that date. This game of team¬ 
picking is probably the oldest cricket game in the world, and 
varies considerably according to the whims of the players. The 
method I shall use is to select two elevens, the best I can possibly 
think of, arrange them in batring order, designate a captain, a 
wicket-keeper and five bowlers, and then compare these eighteen 
selections on a ratio basis. Of course this is not an accurate 
method of arriving at the respective strengths of two cricket 
sides, depending as it does largely upon personal opinion, but it 
will serve to illustrate the fact I have in mind. 

So supposing that our great match will be played in perfect 
weather on the Kensington Ground at Bridgetown, we can choose 
our side. First of all the moderns. John Goddard as captain, 
naturally; he will also serve as our left-handed batsman and our 
fifth bowler with his off-breaks. Marrindale and Constantine as 
our fast bowlers, Ramadhin and Valentine to do the spinning. 
This leaves us with rather a tail, even remembering Martindale’s 
century of 1936, so our wicket-keeper will have to be chosen with 
an eye to batting, and we shall take Ivan Barrow. He serves yet 
another purpose: we can send him in first with Jeffrey Stollmeyer 
and still be able to play the three *WV. Our batting, therefore, is 
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Stollmeyer, Headley, Worrell, Walcott and Weekes, and what a 
line-up to bowl against, supposing them all in their prime. 

And now for the past. For pace we would have George Francis 
and Clifford Goodman, with Sydney Smith and ‘Snuffle’ Browne 
to look after the slower side. George Chattenor and P. H. Tarilton 
would open the batting, as good as any pair in the world on the 
Kensington turf; Harry Ince would do the left-handed batting 
for us, and Percy Goodman and Joe Small would round the 
eleven out nicely. Quite a choice to have to make, that last one, 
Small or L. S. Constantine. However Small was the better bowler 
and we require a fifth attacker. Finally, C. K. Bancroft behind the 
stumps, unless you prefer Austin, when we could had room for 
Constantine. In view of the side we shall have to face the more 
batting we can cram in the better, so Austin it shall be. Now for 
the comparison. 


In batting order the two teams read as follows: 


PRESENT 

1. J. B. Stollmeyer (Trinidad) 

2. I. Barrow (Jamaica) 

3. G. A. Headley (Jamaica) 

4. F. M. Worrell (Barbados) 

5. E. D. Weekes (Barbados) 

6. C. L. Walcott (Barbados) 

7. J. D. Goddard (Barbados) 

8. L. N. Constantine (Trinidad) 

9. E. A. Martindale (Barbados) 

10. S. Ramadhin (Trinidad) 

11. A, L. Valentine (Jamaica) 


J. D. Goddard (Barbados) 


PAST 

G. Challenor (Barbados) 

P. H. Tarilton (Barbados) 

H. W. Ince (Barbados) 

P. A. Goodman (Barbados) 

L. S. Constantine (Trinidad) 
H. E. G. Austin (Barbados) 

J. Small (Trinidad) 

S. G. Smith (Trinidad) 

C. R. Browne (British Guiana) 
C. Goodman (Barbados) 

G. Francis (Barbados) 


H. B. G. Austin (Barbados) 


Captains 


I. Barrow (Jamaica) 


Wicket-Keepers 

H. B. G. Austin (Barbados) 
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i* E. A* Martindale (Barbados) 

2, L. N. Constantine (Trinidad) 

3, S, Ramadhin (Trinidad) 

4, A* L. Valentine (Jamaica) 

5, J. D. Goddard (Barbados) 


G* Francis (Barbados) 

C, Goodman (Barbados) 

C, R. Browne (British Guiana) 
S. G. Smith (Trinidad) 

J. Smalt (Trinidad) 


And now comes the really difficult and controversial part. 
Stolkneyer or Challenor ? I would give the palm to Challenor for 
all-round batting ability* but by a very small margin. Say five to 
four. Then we have Tarilton* who was a considerably better bat 
than Barrow* five to three. Headley in turn tops Ince by a similar 
margin* to bring a little ground back to the moderns, and the 
three Ws’ all have similar margins of success over their opposite 
numbers. But in the second half of the order the position changes* 
I would hesitate to pronounce Goddard a better batsman than 
Small, and will give them even scores at five each* while Sydney 
Smith will have to receive the edge over Constantine* if only by 
reason of his greater consistency* by a margin of five to four* 
Browne was at least twice as good a bat as Martindale* and should 
in fact receive a five-two rating* for Martindale^ century was 
really quite an isolated feat. Clifford Goodman used to lift with 
good effect in big matches and has made a half century in inter¬ 
colonial cricket at a time when such feats were very rare. He gets 
a five to two rating over Ramadhin* while we must not forget that 
Francis on more than one occasion took part in lengthy last-wicket 
partnerships. He gets five to three over Valentine. 

If we total these batting ratios we find that the present totals 43 
and the past 47* which in itself is an eye-opener* 

In wicket-keeping Barrow was probably five to three over 
Austin* and Goddard at his best had perhaps a five to three advan¬ 
tage in the field. In bowling Martindale and Francis were both 
great fast bowlers* and if we compare them on the strength of 
their first tours to England and their form against the following 
M.C.C. side we shall find no real differences. Five each then. 
■Leary Constantine was a great fast bowler but he never achieved 
the analyses of Goodman* and that against English touring teams 
also. I think we shall have to give Goodman the edge by, say, 
five to four. Ramadhin was a better bowler than Browne* however* 
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perhaps, by five to three, and Valentine may have had a five to 
four edge on Smith. Lastly, there is not a great deal to choose 
between Small and Goddard. The Barbadian has bowled a good 
deal less than Big Joe, but he has gained some fine figures in 
Test cricket, and I think we shall leave them even. The final 
figures are therefore: Past 75, Present 77. A very narrow margin 
of superiority. 

As I have said, these figures prove nothing except a personal 
opinion, arrived at by some entirely personal ratings, but they 
were arrived at honestly, and even if the teams and the ratings 
were presented by a board of experts, I do not think there would 
be a very great difference. Of course the obvious question follows: 
if the present West Indian side ranks amongst the best in cricket 
to-day, and if the past very nearly equals them in strength, why 
did not the West Indies achieve Test rating long ago ? 

This is easily answered. A glance at the present side reveals a 
very interesting fact. Seven of that team were members of the 
great 1950 eleven, the other four were members of the previous 
best West In dian side, the team which decisively defeated England 
in 1935. Not only then were all these players very good indeed, 
but they reached their peak in two successive waves which made 
for a very powerful team in each instance. Now with the past it 
is different. Between 1910 and 1925 Challenor, Tarilton, Ince, 
Small and Browne were all at their best, and it is significant that 
in 1923, with these men in the side. West Indies enjoyed one of 
their most successful tours. But even then Tarilton and Ince were 
serious failures in England, failures which could not have been 
foreseen, and which undoubtedly made a good deal of difference 
to the strength of the side. The other six members of the side are 
more widely scattered. Francis was just coming into big cricket as 
the above were going out; Austin was already past his peak when 
they arrived at full maturity. Percy Goodman, L. S. Constantine 
and Smith belonged to the Austin period, while Clifford Goodman 
was still further back in the past. So in the years before 1928 
West Indies were producing top-class cricketers, but there were 
less of them at one time, and while the West Indian sides playing 
at home, where every man was usually at his best, were quite a 
match for most visiting combinations, on tour where a few 
failures are always expected, they had not the top-class reserves 
to fill the gaps. Again, and most important, in the early days the 
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Indian colonies were very separate entities, and very jealous 
of each other* We have seen time and again how strong colony 
sides have apparently been weakened by the inclusion of a couple 
of top-notch players from other teams* The West Indies* biggest 
problem in the early days was to learn to play together as one 
side, instead of playing as a mere scratch team of very good 
players. This unity was first really brought about by Jack Grant, 
and reached perfection under the skilful handling of John Goddard. 

Finally, having entered this team-picking business, how would 
an all-time West Indian XI look? Actually, I can think of 
only two past players who would break their way into the ranks 
of the moderns: Challenor and Smith. If Chailenor comes in to 
partner Stolimeyer, and Smith comes in to exclude Valentine, 
for we have shown that there was not a great deal of difference in 
their bowling while Smith was an immeasurably better bat, whom 
are we to drop from the batting? Goddard has to remain as 
captain, for a top-class captain is the most valuable player on any 
side, and this means that either Weekes or Walcott must go, for 
I would not suggest leaving out Worrell or Headley. This gets 
rougher and rougher. Two years ago there would have been no 
problem, but the batting of Walcott in those two years has sur¬ 
passed anyone’s in the world, and he has been on a losing side for 
seven out of the ten Tests In which he has played ; for the Aus¬ 
tralians were always moral victors, even if they did not win every 
match* In view of this my choice goes to big Clyde* I can think 
of no batsman playing cricket to-day I would rather see coming 
in to bat for my side with the scoreboard reading 23 for three, or 
some such disastrous score, and while with such a strong batting 
side as the all-time West Indies would have such a contingency 
is remote, Walcott can hit quite as hard and score quite as fast as 
the next man when his side is on top* Here then is our Best-Ever 
West Indian eleven: 


r. G* Challenor (Barbados) 

2. J. B Stollmeyer (Trinidad) 

3* G. A, Headley (Jamaica) 

4, R M Worrell (Barbados) 

5* C* L* Walcott (Barbados) 

6 * J* D. Goddard (Barbados, capt.) 
7* S, G* Smith (Trinidad) 
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8. I. Barrow (Jamaica) 

9. L. N. Constantine (Trinidad) 

10. E. A. Martindale (Barbados) 

11. S. Ramadhin (Trinidad) 

To complete a sixteen-man touring side I would take along 
'Clifford Goodman, A. L. Valentine, C. A. McWatt, E. D, Weekes 
and Gerry Gomez. 

I am tempted to compare this side with an England XI 
selected from all time, but that would be ‘sticking my neck out’ 
a little bit too far, and I must leave such a task to the individual 
preference of the reader. 
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Records 

(i) TEST CRICKET 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


Season 

Captain 

Opponent , 

Played Won Drawn 

Lost 

1928 

R. K. Nunes 

England 

3 

— 

“ 

3 

1929-3° 

E. L* G* Hoad (i) 
M. Orel! (i) 

M. P, Fernandes (x) 
R. K. Nunes (i) 

England 

4 

I 

2 

£ 

1930-31 

G, G Grant 

Australia 

5 

l 

—* 

4 

1933 

G. C, Grant 

England 

3 

— 

1 

2 

1934-5 

G. C. Grant 

England 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1939 

R, S. Grant 

England 

3 

— 

2 

1 

1947-8 

G, A. Headley (i) 
G. E. Gomez (i) 

J. D* Goddard (2} 

England 

4 

2 

2 


1948-9 

J, D. Goddard 

India 

5 

I 

4 

— 

195° 

J, D, Goddard 

England 

4 

3 

—* 

1 

1951-2 

J, D. Goddard (4) 

Australia 

5 

1 

— 

4 

1951-2 

J. B. Stollmeyer (1) 
J, D. Goddard 

N. Zealand 

2 

1 

1 

— 

1952-3 

J. B. Stollmeyer 

India 

5 

1 

4 

— 

1953-4 

J. B. Stollmeyer 

England 

5 

2 

1 

2 

1954-5 

J, B. Stollmeyer (2) 
D. Atkinson (3) 

Australia 

5 

-- 

2 

3 

1955-6 

D. Atkinson 

N. Zealand 

4 

3 

’— 

1 



Totals 

61 

18 

20 

23 


CRICKETERS WHO HAVE 
REPRESENTED WEST INDIES IN TEST CRICKET 

Achong, E. 6: v, England, 1929-30 (l)j *933 ( 3 )> 1 934“5 t 2 )* 
Atkinson, D. 19: v. England, 1953-4 ( 4 ); v - Australia, 195^2. (2), 
1954-5 ( 4 ); v- India, 1948-9 (4); v. New Zealand, 1951-2 (1), i 955 ~ 6 > 

( 4 ). 


P 


22 $ 
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CRICKETERS WHO HAVE 
REPRESENTED WEST INDIES IN TEST CRICKET 



Barrow, I. ii:». England, 1929-30 (1), 1933 ( 3 ). * 934~5 00 » 1939 (l)i 
v. Australia, 1930-1 (5). 

Bartlett, E. L. 5: v. England, 1928 (1); v. Australia, 1930-1 (4). 
Betancourt, N. 1:0, England, 1929-30. 

Binns, A. P. 5: v. Australia, 1954-5 (l)i v. India, 1953-4 Wi v - New 
Zealand, 1955-6 (3}, 

Birkett, L. S. 4: v, Australia, 1929-30 (4). 

Browne, C. R. 4: v. England, 1928 (2), 1929-30 (2). 

Butler, L, 1: v. Australia, 1954-5. 

Cameron, F. J. 5: v. India, 1948-9 {5). 

Cameron, J. H. 2: v. England, 1939 (2). 

Carew, G. 4: v. England, 1934-5 (1), 1947-8 (2); v, India, 1948-9 (1). 
Challenor, G. 3; v. England, 1928 (3). 

Christ!ani, C. M. 4: v. England, 1934-5 (4)- 

Christiani, R. J. 22: v. England, 1947-8 (4), 1950 (4), 1953-4 (1); v. 
Australia, 1951-2 (5); v. India, 1948-9 (5}, 1952-3 (2); v. New Zea¬ 
land, 1951-2 (1). 

Clarke, C. B. 3: v. England, 1939 (3). 

Constantine, L. N. 18: v. England, 1928 (3), 1929-30 {3), 1933 (i), 
I 934“5 ( 3 )j 1939 ( 3 ); »- Australia, 1930-i ( 5 )- 

Da Costa, O. C. 5: v. England, 1929-30 (1), 1933 (3), 1934-5 (*)■ 

De Caires, F. I. 3; v. England, 1929-30 (3). 

Depeiza, C. 5: v. Australia, 1954-5 {?)> v. New Zealand, 1955-6 (2). 
Dewdney, T. 5: v. Australia, 1954-5 (2); v. New Zealand, 1955-6 (3). 

Ferguson, W. 8: v. England, 1947-8 (4}, 1953-4 (1); v. India, 1948-9 {3). 
Fernandes, M. P. 2: v . England, 1928 (1), 1929- 30 (1). 

Francis, G. N. 10: v. England, 1928 (3), 1929-30 (1), 1933 (1); v. 

Australia, 1930-1 (5). 

Frederick, M, 1: v. England, 1953-4. 

Fuller, R, L. 1: v. England, 1934-5. 

Furlonge, H. 3: v, Australia, 1954-5 (t)> v. New Zealand, 1955-6 (2), 


Gantcaume, A. G. v.v. England, 1947-8 (1}. 

Gaskin, B. McG. 2: v. England, 1947-8 (2). 

Gibbs, G. r: v. Australia, 1954-5. 

Gladstone, G. x: v. England, 1929-30. 

Goddard, Jf, D. 22: v. England, 1947-8 {4), 1950 (4); v. Australia, 1951-2 
(4); v. India, 1948-9 (5); v, New Zealand, 1951-2 (2), 1955-6 (3). 
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CRICKETERS WHO HAVE 
REPRESENTED WEST INDIES IN TEST CRICKET 

Gomez, G, E. 29: v. England, 1939 (2), 194?- 8 ( 4 b *950 (4)1 * 953“4 ( 4 ); 
tv Australia, 1951-2 (5); v . India, *948-9 (5)5 1952-3 (4); v . New 
Zealand, 1951-2 (1)- 

Grant, G. G. 12: v, England, 1933 (3), 1934-5 ( 4 )? v * Australia, 1930-1 
(Si- 

Grant, R, S. j: v ; England, 1934^5 ( 4 b *939 ( 3 b 
Grell, M> 1: v. England, 1929-30. 

Griffith, H. C. 13: tv England, 1928 (3), 1929-30 (3), 1933 (2)50. Aus¬ 
tralia, 1930 —1 {$}, 

Guillen, S. C. 5: tv Australia, 1951-2 (3); v. New Zealand, 1951-2 (2). 

Headley, G. A, 22: tv England, 1929-30 (4}, 1933 (3), I 934~5 ( 4 b 
1939 ( 3 b I 947-S (1), 1953-4 (1); Australia, 1930-1 (5}; tv India, 
I 948-9 (1). 

Hoad, E. L, G. 4: tv England, 1928 (1), 1929-30 (1), 1933 (2). 

Holt, J. K., jun„ 10: v. England, 1953-4 (5); tv Australia, 1954-5 (5). 
Hunte, E, A. 2: tv England, 1929-30 (2). 

Hunte, R, L. 1: tv England, 1929-30, 

Hylton, L. G. 6 : v! England, 1934-5 (4)* *939 (2). 

Johnson, H. H. 3: v . England, 1947-8 (1), 1950 (2). 

Johnson, T. 1: tv England, 1939. 

Jones, C. M» 4: zv England, 1929-30 (1), 1934-5 (3). 

Jones, P, E. 9: zv England, 1947-8 (1), 1950 (2);’tv Australia, 1951-2 (1); 
v . India, 1948-9 (5). 

Kentish, E, S, M. 2: tv England, 1947-8 (1), 1953-4 (x). 

King, F, 14: zv England, 1953-4 ( 3 b Australia, 1954-5 ( 4 b India, 
1952-3 (5)5 v . New Zealand, 1955-6 (2)- 

Legal), R, 4: v . India, 1952-3 (4). 

Me Watt, C. A. 6; tv England, 1953^4 (5); v. Australia, I 954”5 (*b 
Marshall, N< 1; tv Australia, 1954:5* 

Marshall, R. E, 4: tv Australia, 1951-2 (2)5 ev New Zealand, 1951-2 (2}. 
Martin, F, R. 9: v. England, 1928 (3), 1929-30 (1); tv Australia, 1930-1 

(j)- 

Martmdale, E. A. 10: tv England, 1933 ( 3 b * 934“5 ( 4 b *939 ( 3 )* 

Merry, C A. 21 v . England, 1933 (2). 

Miller, R, 1: zv India, 1952-3. 

Moodie, G. H* 1: zv England, 1934^5* 
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CRICKETERS WHO HAVE 
REPRESENTED WEST INDIES IN TEST CRICKET 

Neblett* J, M. 1: v< England* 1934-5. 

Nunes* R. K. 4: v. England, 1928 (3), 1929-30 (1). 

Pairaudeau* B. H. 11: v . England, 1953-4 ( 2 )j v * India, 1952-3 (5); 
v, New Zealand* 1955 -6 (4), 

Passailique, C. C 1; v. England, 1929-30 (i)* 

Pierre* L. R, 1: v* England* 1947-8, 

Rae, A, F, 15: v, England* 1950 (4); v. Australia* 1951-2 {3); v, India* 
1948-9 (5)* 1952-3 {2); v, New Zealand* 1951-2 (1). 

Ramadhin, S # 28: v. England* 1950 (4), 1953-4 (5)3 0. Australia* 1951-2 
(5), 1954-5 (4)3 V* India, 1952-3 (4); v. New Zealand* 1951-2 (2)* 
1955-6 ( 4 )- 

Rickard* K. 2: v, England* 1947-8 {1); v* Australia* 1951-2 (1). 

Roach* G A. 16: v. England* 1928 (3)* 1929-30 (4), *933 ( 3 % 1934“5 Mi 
v. Australia* 1930-1 (5), 

Roberts* A, 1: v. New Zealand* 1955-6, 

St. Hill, E. 2: v . England, 1929-30 (2), 

St, Hill* W. H, 3: v . England, 1928 (2)* 1929-30 (i), 

Scott* A. P, H, 1: v . India, 1952-3. 

Scott* 0 . C, 8: v, England* 1928 (2)* 1929-30 (1)3 v, Australia* 1930-1 (5). 

Scaly* B, J, i: v* England* 1933, 

Sealy* J. E. D, ir: v. England* 1929-30 ( 2 ), I 934“5 ( 4 )j *939 (3); *>• 
Australia, 1930-1 (2), 

Small* J. A. 3: v . England* 1928 (2)* 1929-30 (1). 

Smith* O. G 8: v, Australia, 1954-5 ( 4 )jNew Zealand* >955-6 (4)* 

Sobers* G, 9: v. England* 1953 -4 (*)>Australia, 1954-5 {4)3 v* New 
Zealand* 1955-6 (4). 

Stollmeyer, J. B. 32: v. England, 1939 (3), 1947-8 (2), 1950 (4), 1953-4 
(5); v. Australia, 1951-2 (5)1 1954-5 M,.®* India, 1948-9 (4), 1952-3 
(5); v. New Zealand, 1951-2 (2). 

Stollmeyer, V, H. 1: v. England, 1939. 

Trim, J, 4: v. England, 1947-8 (i); v. Australia, 1951-2 (1); v. India, 

1948-9 (2). 

Valentine, A, L. 26: v. England, 1950 (4), 1953-4 (3}; v. Australia, 
1951-2 (5), 1954-5 ( 3 ); v. India, 1952-3 (5); v. New Zealand, 1951-2 
(2), 1955-6 ( 4 ). 

Valentine, V. A. 2: v. England, 1933 (2). 
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CRICKSTERS WHO HAVE 
REPRESENTED WEST INDIES IN TEST CRICKET 

Walcott, C. L. 33: V. England, 1947-8 (4), 195 ° ( 4 ). I 953~4 ( 5 ); 
v. Australia, 1951-2 (3}, 1954-5 (5}; v. India, 1948-9 (5), 1952-3 ( 5 )l 
v. New Zealand, 1951-2 (2). 

Walcott, L. A. 1: v. England, 1929-30 . 

Weekes, E. D. 38; t>. England, 1947-8 (4), 195 ° ( 4 )> 1953*4 ( 4 )i »• 
Australia, 1951-2 (5), I 954~5 ($)’> ?■ Ind ia, 1948-9 {5), 1952 -3 ( 5 )l 
v. New Zealand, 1951-2 {2), 1955-6 {4). 

Weekes, K. H. 2: v. England, 1939 (2). 

Wight, C. V, 2: v. England, 1928 (i), 1929-3° (x). 

Wight, L. x: v. India, 1952-3 W* 

Wiles, C. A, 1: v. England, 1933. 

Williams, E. A. V. 4: v. England, 1939 00 , I 947* 8 ( 3 )- 
Wishart, K. L. 1: v. England, 1934-5. 

Worrell, F. M. 27: v. England, 1947-8 (3), 1950 {4), 1953*4 ( 4 )l 
Australia, 1951-2 (5), i 954~5 ( 4)5 v - India, 1952-3 ( 5)5 v - New 
Zealand, 1951-2 (2). 

The youngest West Indian Test cricketer is Derek Scaly, who made 
his first appearance at Bridgetown in 1930 when 17 years 122 days 
old. G. Sobers was 17 years 245 days old on his debut, and Jeffrey 
Stollmeyer 18 years 105 days old in his first Test match. 

C. A. Wiles was 40 years 346 days old when he made his only Test 
appearance, the oldest West Indian Test debut, but George Headley 
was 44 years and 236 days old when the first Test match against 
England ended at Kingston in 1954, and be is the oldest player ever 
to represent West Indies. 


HIGHEST TOTALS FOR WEST INDIES 

681 for 8 wkts. v * England, at Port of Spain ..* 953~”4 

631 v. India, at New Delhi .. - - * * 1948-9 

629 for 6 wkts. v , India, at Bombay * * * * * ■ - ■ 1948-9 

HIGHEST TOTALS AGAINST WEST INDIES 

S49 by England, at Kingston -. ■ * * - I 9 ^ 9 “ 3 ° 

758 for 8 wkts. by Australia, at Kingston.- - * 954''5 

668 by Australia, at Bridgetown .. .. ^ * 954^5 

LOWEST TOTALS BY WEST INDIES 

77 v . New Zealand, at Auckland .. .. - * * * * 955^6 

78 v. Australia, at Sydney ..* .« *9 

97 v. England, at Lord’s ,. .. . - * * * * *933 
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LOWEST TOTALS AGAINST WEST INDIES 


74 by New Zealand* at Dunedin 
82 by Australia* at Adelaide 


1 st wicket 

239 

2nd wicket 

228 

3rd wicket 

338 

4th wicket 

00 

5th wicket 

219 

6th wicket 

2ir 

7th wicket 

347 

8th wicket 

99 

9th wicket 

106 

10th wicket 

30 



WrCKfiT RECORDS 

J. B, Stollmeyer and A, F, Rae* v . India* 
at Madras .* 

G. A, Headley and R. K. Nunes* v< Eng¬ 
land* at Kingston 

F. M. Worrell and E. D, Weekes* z?* Eng¬ 
land* at Port of Spain *, 

F. M, Worrell and E, D. Weekes* v. Eng¬ 
land* at Nottingham. 

E. D. Weekes and B, H. Fairaudeau* v. 
India* at Port of Spain ., 

G. E, Goinez and C, L. Walcott* v* Eng¬ 
land* at Lord's 

D. Atkinson and C. Depeiza* 0; Australia* 
at Bridgetown *. 

C. A. McWatt and J. K, Holt* jun.* 
England* at Georgetown. 

R, J, Christiani and D. Atkinson* v. India* 
at New Delhi.* 

E. D* Weekes and T. Dewdney* v , Aus¬ 
tralia* at Kingston 


OTHER LARGE PARTNERSHIPS 

267 4th wicket G, E* Gomez and C. L. Walcott* v> India* 

at New Delhi .. . 

242 3rd wicket C. L. Walcott and E. D. Weekes* v. Aus¬ 
tralia, at Port of Spain.. 

222 2nd wicket J. K. Holt* jun,* and F, M* Worrell* v. 
England, at Bridgetown 

213 4th wicket F. M. Worrell and C, L< Waicott* v> India* 

at Kingston . 

202 3rd wicket G, A. Headley and J, E. D. Scaly* Eng¬ 
land* at Kingston 

200 2nd wicket G. A, Headley and I. Barrow* 0. England* 
at Manchester. 



1955-6 

195^3 


1948-9 

1929-30 

1953- 4 
1950 

1952- 3 
1950 

1954- 5 

1953- 4 
I948“9 

1955 


1948-9 

1954-5 

1953-4 

1952-3 

1934-5 


1933 



r *wr*y 




Tests 

Inns , N.O . Runs 

HS. 

ioo’j 

Aver. 

% 

E. D, Weekes 

38 

63 

4 

3805 

207 

14 

6449 

19 

C. L* Walcott 

■■ 33 

56 

5 

3082 

220 

14 

6043 

16 

F. M. Worrell 

27 

47 

4 

234i 

2 6l 

7 

54'44 

17 

G. A. Headley 

.. 22 

40 

4 

2190 

270* 

10 

60-83 

21 

J* B, Stollmeyer 

32 

56 

5 

2159 

1 60 

4 

4241 

13 

G* E, Gomez 

. ■ 29 

46 

5 

1243 

101 

X 

3031 

8 

A* F. Rae ., 

15 

24 

2 

1016 

109 

4 

46-18 

12 

G* A. Roach.. 

., 16 

32 

1 

953 

209 

2 

30-70 

i5 

R. J* Christian! 

. . 22 

37 

3 

896 

107 

I 

26-35 

S 

D. Atkinson.. 

19 

30 

s 

863 

219 

1 

34-53 

9 

J* D, Goddard 

. . 22 

31 

10 

747 

83* 

— 

35'57 

7 

J. M Holt* fun. 

, . 10 

19 

1 

683 

166 

1 

37-94 

u 

L, N* Constantine 

.. 18 

33 

0 

641 

90 

— 

19-42 

8 


The percentages represent a comparison between the batsman’s 
total runs and the total runs scored by his side in matches in which 
he played. 


LEADING WEST INDIAN BOWLERS 




Tests 

Runs 

Wickets Average 

A, L. Valentine *. 


2 6 

3356 

120 

27-97 

$. Ramadhin 


.. 28 

3189 

113 

28-22 

L, N. Constantine 


.. 18 

1746 

58 

30-10 

G. E« Gomez 


.. 29 

1590 

58 

2741 

D, Atkinson 


- 19 

1297 

44 

2948 

H. C. Griffith ,, 


x 3 

1343 

44 

28-25 

F* M. Worrell ,. 


z 7 

1515 

38 

39-27 

E, A. Martindale.. 


10 

804 

37 

21-72 

W. Ferguson 


8 

1165 

34 

34-26 

J* D* Goddard *. 


. ■ 22 

922 

31 

29-76 

F. King „ 


■■ M 

1159 

29 

39-99 

P. E. Jones 


9 

751 

35 

30-04 


TEST CENTURIES 

C. L. Walcott (14) 

152 v , India* at New Delhi .. .. .. * ■ 194^ ~9 

108 v . India* at Calcutta ,. ,, ,, . . .. 194^^9 

168* v* England* at Lord’s. 195° 

115 v. New Zealand* at Auckland . * ■ ■ ■ * 1951-2 

125 v ■ India* at Georgetown.- *95^3 

11S v. India* at Kingston.*95^3 

220 v , England* at Bridgetown .. - ■ 1953^4 
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124 v , England, at Port of Spain 
116 v , England* at Kingston .. 
108 v. Australia, at Kingston 
126"! ' 

uoj^ Australia, at Port of Spain 
155 \ 

n 0 fv. Australia, at Kingston 


<§L 


1953-4 

1953 - 4 
r 954-5 

1954- 5 

1954-5 


E. D. Weekes {14) 


141 

v. England, at Kingston .. 

. . 1947-8 

128 

v * India, at New Delhi ,, 

. . 1948-9 

194 

162' 

IOI_ 

a India, at Bombay 

.. 1948-9 

India, at Calcutta 

.. 1948-9 

129" 

v . England, at Nottingham 

1950 

207 

v, India, at Port of Spain 

•■ 1952-3 

161 

India, at Port of Spain 

.. 1952-3 

109 

v * India, at Kingston . 

.. 1952-3 

206 

v . England, at Port of Spain 

■ * 1953-4 

139 

v, Australia, at Port of Spain 

•• 1954-5 

123 

v . New Zealand, at Dunedin 

,. 1955-6 

103 

v . New Zealand, at Christchurch 

■■ 1955-6 

156 

v. New Zealand, at Wellington .. 

. 1955-6 

G. A. Headley (10) 

176 v. England, at Bridgetown 

.. 1929-30 

\ 

112 J 

>v. England, at Georgetown 

■• 1929-30 

223 

v . England, at Kingston ,. 

.. 1929-30 

102* 

v> Australia, at Brisbane .. 

.. 1930-1 

105 

v. Australia, at Sydney < * 

.. 1930-1 

I69* 

v * England, at Manchester . 

■. 1933 

270* 

v . England, at Kingston. 

• * 1934-5 

10 6| 
107J 

England, at Lord’# 

1939 

F. M. Worrell (7) 

131*1). England, at Georgetown . 

.. 1947-8 

261 

v. England, at Nottingham . 

.. 1950 


* Net out. 
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TBST CENTURIES 


138 

v, England, at the Oval 

195° 

108 

v. Australia, at Melbourne .. 

.. 1951-2 

IOO 

v. New Zealand, at Auckland 

-. 1951-2 

237 

v. India, at Kingston 

• ■ 1952-3 

167 

v . England, at Port of Spain 

■. 1953-4 

A. F. Rae (4) 


104 

v , India, at Bombay . 

.. 1948-9 

109 

sj. India, at Madras 

. . 1948-9 

106 

v . England, at Lord's 

1950 

109 

v . England, at the Oval ,, 

1950 

J, B. Stollmeyer (4) 


160 

v. India, at Madras . 

.. 1948-9 

104 

v. Australia, at Sydney. 

■ ■ 1951-21 

152 

v. New Zealand, at Auckland .. 

., 1951-2 

104* 

v. India, at Prftt of Spain . 

-■ 1952-3 

C. A. Roach (2) 


122 

v* England, at Bridgetown 

. . 1929-30 

209 

vS England, at Georgetown 

.. 1929-30 

The following scored one century in Test cricket: 


219 

D* Atkinson, Australia, at Bridgetown 

.■ 1954-5 

105 

I. Barrow, v ■ England, at Manchester 

1933 

107 

G. Carew, v . England, at Port of Spain 

*. 1947-8 

107 

R. J. Christiani, z?. India, at kew Delhi 

.. 1948-9 

122 

C Depeiza, v, Australia, at Bridgetown 

• - 1954-5 

112 

A. G, Ganteaume, v. England, at Port of Spain 

.. 1947-8 

101 

G, E. Gomez, v. India, at New Delhi .. 

.. 1948-9 

166 

J t K. Holt, jun., z>. England, at Bridgetown ,. 

. 1953-4 

123* 

K R. Martin, v. Australia, at Sydney *. 

.. 1930-1 

«5 

B, H. Pairaudeau, v India, at Port of Spain . . 

•• 1952-3 

104 

0 * G. Smith, v , Australia, at Kingston 

.. 1954-5 

137 

K. H* Weekes, v . England, at the Oval .. 

1939 

G. A. Headley, A. G. Ganteatune, B. H. Pairaudcau and 0 . G. Smith 


scored centuries on their first Test appearance. 

E. Weekes' first five centuries were made in consecutive innings, a 
world's record. 


* Hot out 













ii for 204 v. England, at Manchester 

10 for 160 v . England, at the Oval 

8 for 198 v , India, at Georgetown 

9 for 213 v. India, at Kingston 

S. Ramadhin (3) 

11 for 152 v , England, at Lord’s 

9 for 125 v- New Zealand, at Christchurch - > 
9 for Si v . New Zealand, at Dunedin 

W + Ferguson (2) 

ri for 229 v * England, at Port of Spain 
8 for 139 v. England, at Georgetown , * 


<SL 


1950 
1950 
• 1952-3 

. 1952-3 


1950 

• I95I-3 

• 1955-6 


1947-8 

1947-8 


The following performed the feat on one occasion: 

9 for 122 L. N. Constantine v. England, at Georgetown - * 1929-30 

10 for 113 G. E, Gomez, v* Australia, at Sydney ■ ■ • - 1951-2 

8 for 162 H, C. Griffith, ^/England, at Port of Spain .. 1929-3° 

10 for 96 H. H. Johnson, v* England, at Kingston * ► . * 1947-8 

8 for 61 E* A. Martindale, v . England, at Bridgetown *. * 934'5 

9 for 374 O. G. Scott, v, England, at Kingston ,* . - 1929-30 


A. L. Valentine and H. H, Johnson performed this feat in their first 
Test match. 


BUST BATTING FIGURES IN A SERIES 


Season 


Inns, 

N.O. Runs H.S. 

100’s 

Aver . 

1954-5 

C. L. Walcott .. 

10 

0 

827 155 

5 

8270 

1948-9 

E. D. Weekes .. 

7 

0 

779 194 

4 

m'28 

1952-3 

E. D. Weekes .. 

8 

I 

716 207 

3 

102'28 

1929-30 

G. A. Headley .. 

S 

0 

703 223 

4 

87-87 

Best in England 

1950 F. M. Worrell , * 

6 

0 

539 261 

2 

89-93 

Season 

1950 

BEST BOWLING FIGURES 

A. L, Valentine . , 

IN A SFRIES 

Rims Wickets 
- * 674 33 

Average 

20-42 

1952-3 

A, L* Valentine . 



.. 828 

28 

29 S 7 

1950 

S. Ramadhin 



.. 604 

26 

23-23 

195 1-2 

A* L« Valentine . 



.. 691 

24 

28-79 
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biggest victory ever recorded by West Indies is by an innings 
and 193 runs over India* at Madras, 1948-9* 


<SL 


The heaviest defeat ever incurred is by an innings and 217 runs at 
the hands of Australia; at Brisbane, 1930-L 

The narrowest victory ever won by West Indies is by 30 runs, after 
two declarations, over Australia, at Sydney, 1930-31. 

The narrowest defeat is by one wicket, by Australia, at Melbourne, 

195 


(ii) FIRST-CLASS CRICKET 



SCORERS OF 

Inns 

IOOO HONS 

NO Runs 

HS 

Aver 

Headley, G. A. 


158 

22 

9526 

344 * 

70-04 

Weekes* E. D. 


145 

17 

8926 

304 * 

( 59-73 

Walcott* G L, 


158 

is 

8567 

3 M* 

61-19 

Stollmeyer, J. B. . ■ 


192 

16 

7912 

324 

44'95 

Gomez, G. E* 


178 

27 

6601 

216'* 

43-72 

Worrell* F, M. 


121 

21 

5930 

308* 

59*20 

Challenor* G. 


147 

9 

5435 

237* 

39-39 

Christian!* R. J. 


142 

16 

■ 5103 

181 

40-50 

Roach* C A- .. 


177 

4 

4851 

209 

28-04 

Constantine* L. N. 


192 

IX 

4406 

133 

24-34 

Rae* A. F. 


106 

7 

3912 

179 

39-51 

Scaly* J- E. D. 


134 

8 

3831 

181 

30-40 

Martin* F. R. 


108 

13 

3589 

204* 

3778 

Hoad* E. L. G* sen. 


105 

M 

3518 

174* 

38-66 

Goddard* J* D, C. 


119 

28 

3443 

218* 

37-84 

Small* J. A. 


128 

II 

3063 

133 

26-18 

Tarilton* P* H* 


79 

7 

2777 

304* 

38-57 

Nunes* R. K, 


94 

8 

2695 

200* 

3 i '34 

Tang Choon, R- P* *• 


85 

7 

2656 

132 

34-05 

Austin* H, B. G< .. 


97 

7 

2607 

129 

28-97 

Barrow* I. 


113 

6 

2551 

169 

23-84 

Marshall* R. E. 


61 

2 

2435 

191 

41-27 

Constantine* L. S, .. 


94 

4 

2349 

116 

26-10 

Grant* G. C. 


85 

13 

2204 

115 

30-61 

Trestrail* K. B. 


59 

8 

2146 

161* 

42-08 

Carew* G. MeD, . ■ 


69 

7 

2131 

107 

34*37 

Sealy, B. J. ♦. 


84 

12 

2 X 15 

116 

29*37 

Stollmeyer, V, * * 


58 

9 

2096 

139 

4278 

Fernandes, M. P- 


79 

5 

2087 

141 

28-20 

Browne* C. R. 


115 11 

* Not out 

2077 

103 

19-97 
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(ii) FIRST-CLASS CRICKET 

SCORERS OF 1000 RUNS 


Atkinson, D* 


76 

IO 

2049 

219 

St, Hill, W. H. .. 


74 

3 

1928 

144 

Ganteaume, A* G, 


48 

1 

1913 

159 

Pairaudeau, B, H* * * 


48 

2 

1816 

161 

Rickard, K. G 


51 

6 

1802 

195 

Goodman, P. A. 


65 

7 

1779 

180 

Wiles, C A. 


69 

5 

1766 

192 

Weekes, K, H. 


47 

4 

1731 

146 

Holt, J. K,, sen* 


63 

2 

1717 

142 

Holt, J. K,, fun. * * 


47 

3 

1715 

172 

Learmond, G. C *, 


78 

3 

1700 

120 

Merry, C A. 


68 

S 

1682 

146 

Grant, R. $, 


57 

6 

1653 

152 

McWatt, G. A* 


64 

7 

1632 

128 

Bartlett, E« L, 


72 

4 

1581 

109 

Bayley, H. P, 


50 

4 

1577 

268 

Da Costa, 0 . C. 


64 

11 

1563 

105* 

Wight, C V. 


61 

n 

1547 

130 

Harragin, A* E. 


64 

2 

1503 

123 

Williams, ,E- A. V- *. 


63 

8 

1479 

131* 

Ince, H. W. 


52 

6 

1352 

167 

Scott, 0 * C 


68 

12 

1317 

94 

Birkett, L* S- 


43 

3 

1312 

253 

Wight, L. 


21 

2 

1260 

262* 

Bonitto, N. L. 


27 

5 

1231 

207* 

Ferguson, W, F. 


63 

13 

1204 

90 

Griffith, H. C* 


108 

28 

1204 

84 

Asgarali, N. 


32 

2 

1202 

141* 

Layne, 0 , H, 


54 

4 

1179 

106 

Binns, A, P. 


36 

4 

1161 

157 

Cipriani, A* - * 


38 

2 

1134 

135 

Smith, S. G* 


57 

4 

1125 

100 

Rae, E. A* ,. 


43 

6 

1118 

121 

Marshall, N, E. .. 


45 

5 

IIIO 

134 

Lucas, J* H. 


20 

4 

1030 

216* 


LARGE INNINGS 

344* G* A, Headley, Jamaica v. Lord Tennyson’s XI* at 
Kingston 

324 J. B. Stollmeyer, Trinidad v. British Guiana, at George¬ 
town .. 


<SL 


31- 04 

27-15 
4070 
39'48 
40-04 
30-67 

27- 59 

40-26 

28T5 

38-96 

22- 67 
2803 
3241 

28- 63 

23 - 25 
34-28 

29- 49 

30 - 94 

24- 24 

28-69 

2939 

23 - 52 

32- 80 
66-32 

55-95 

24- 08 
1505 
40-07 
23-58 
36-25 

31- 46 
21-24 
30-22 
27-75 
64-38 


I93I-2 

1946-7 


Not out 
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(ii) FIRST-CLASS CRICKET 
targe innings 

314* C. L. Walcott, Barbados v. Trinidad, at Port of Spain.. 1 945-6 

308* F. M. Worrell, Barbados v. Trinidad, at Bridgetown .. 1943-4 

304* E. D. Weekes, West Indies ». Cambridge University, 

at Cambridge. * 95 ° 

304* P. Ii. Tarilton, Barbados v. Trinidad, at Bridgetown.. 1919-20 
279 E. D, Weekes, West Indies v. Nottinghamshire, at 

Nottingham .. . - ■ ■ ■ ■ • - ■ • * 95 ° 

275 W. A. Farmer, Barbados v. Jamaica, at Bridgetown ., 1951-2 

270* G. A. Headley, West Indies v. England, at Kingston.. I 934~5 

268 H. P. Bayley, British Guiana v. Barbados, at George¬ 
town . * 937-8 

262* L. Wight, British Guiana v. Barbados, at Georgetown.. 1951-2, 

261* C. C. Passailique, Jamaica v. Lord Tennyson's XI, at 

Kingston . I 93 I 2 

261 J. B. Stollmeyer, Trinidad v. Jamaica, at Port of Spain 1949-50 
261 F. M. Worrell, West Indies v. England, at Nottingham 1950 
a55 ,1f F. M. Worrell, Barbados v. Trinidad, at Port of Spain,. 1945-6 

253 L. S. Birkett, Trinidad v. British Guiana, at Georgetown 1929-30 
253 E. D. Weekes, Barbados v. India, at Bridgetown .. 1952-3 

HIGHEST FOR WEST INDIES IN TEST CRICKET 

270* G, A. Headley^ v . England, at Kingston *. * * I 9 S 4"5 

261 F. Al. Worrell, v. England, at Nottingham .. .. 1950 

HIGHEST FOR WEST INDIES ON TOUR 

304* E. D. Weekes, v. Cambridge University, at Cambridge 1950 

261 F. M. Worrell, v. England, at Nottingham .. .. * 95 ° 

HIGHEST AGAINST TOUKTNG TEAMS IN WEST INDIES 

344’*' G. A. Headley, v. Lord Tennyson’s XI, at Kingston.. 1931-2 

270* G. A. Headley, v. England, at Kingston - ■ • • 1934-5 

HIGHEST IN THB INTERCOLONIAL TOURNAMENT 

268 H. P. Bayley, British Guiana v. Barbados, at George¬ 
town . 1937-8 

253 L. S. Birkett, Trinidad v. British Guiana, at Georgetown 1939-30 

* Not out 
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HIGHEST FOR EACH COLONY 

314* C. L« Walcott, v . Trinidad, at Foit 

of Spain *. ..1945-6 

268 H, P, Bayley, v* Barbados, at 

Georgetown ,, . * ., 1937-8 

344* G. A, Headley, v . Lord Tennyson’s 

XI, at Kingston . * , * 1931-2 

324 J. B, Stollmeyer, Trinidad v. British 

Guiana, at Port of Spain .. 1946-7 



TWO SEPARATE HUNDREDS IN A MATCH 

Twice 

G. A, Headley (1929-30 and 1939) and C L. Walcott (twice in 1954-5) - 
Once 

G + R Gomez (i953”4)> A, F, Rac (1946-7), E. D* Weekes (1948-9) and 
R, J* Christian! (1950). 


TWO SEPARATE HUNDREDS IN ONE SERIES 

N. Asgarali (1951-2), G. Challenor (1926-7), G. E. Gomez (1942-3 
and I 953 ~ 4 )> P* A* Goodman (1908-9), W . A* Farmer (I95I-2), 
E, L* G. Hoad (1926-7), J, H. Lucas (1948-9), R* Marshall (1948-9), 
B- H, Pairaudeau (i 952 ~ 3 )> A. F. Rae (1946-7), F. H, Tarilton 
(1926-7), K* Trestrail (1945-6), E. D* Weekes (194^50), and L. 
Wight (1951-2). 


FIVE CONSECUTIVE CENTURIES 

E, D. Weekes (1955-6). 


THREE CONSECUTIVE CENTURIES 

G* A- Headley (1939), E, D, Weekes (1947-8, 1948-9 and 1950), and 
B, H. Fairaudean {1952-3). 




WICKET RECORDS 

1st 390 L, Wight and G, Gibbs, British Guiana t?. Barba¬ 
dos, at Georgetown .... ., .. 1951-2 

2nd 295 J. B. Stollmeyer and K, B, Trestrail, Trinidad v, 

Jamaica, at Port of Spain «. ,. . . 1949-50 

3rd 434 J. B. Stollmeyer and G. E, Gomez, Trinidad v , 

British Guiana, at Port of Spain .. ,, 1946-7 

4th 574* F. M< Worrell and C* L, Walcott, Barbados v • 

Trinidad, at Port of Spain . * ,. .. 1945--6 

5th 228 G* A. Headley and C. A. Merry, West Indies v* 

Warwickshire, at Birmingham ., .. 1933 

* Not out 
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WICKET RECORDS 

G. A. Headley and C. C. Passaiiique, Jamaica v. 
Lord Tennyson’s XI, at Kingston 

D. Atkinson and C. Depeiza, West Indies v. 
Australia, at Bridgetown 

E. A. V. Williams and E. A. Martindale, Barbados 

v. Trinidad, at Bridgetown. 

C. L. Walcott and S. Ramadliin, West Indies v. 

H. D. G. Levcson Gower’s XI, at Scarborough 
E. L. G. Hoad and H. C. Griffith, West Indies v. 
Sussex, at Hove .. 


HIGHEST IN TEST CRICKET 


347 7th wkt. D. Atkinson and C. Depeiza, v. Australia, 
at Bridgetown .. . .. 

338 3rd wkt. F. M. Worrell and Ei D. Weekes, v. England, 
at Port of Spain . 


1931-2 

1954-5 

1935-6 

X950 

1933 

1954-5 

1953-4 


HIGHEST FOR WEST INDIES ON TOUR 

350 3rd wkt. F. M. Worrell and E. D. Weekes, v. Cam¬ 
bridge University, at Cambridge .. .. 195° 

340* 3rd wkt. F. M. Worrell and E. D. Weekes, v. Leices¬ 
tershire, at Leicester .. . ■ .. 195 ° 


HIGHEST AGAINST TOURING TEAMS IN WEST INDIES 

487* 6th wkt. G. A. Headley and C. C. Passaiiique, Jamaica 

v. Lord Tennyson’s XI, at Kingston .. 1931-2 

338 3rd wkt. F. M. Worrell and E. D. Weekes, v. England 

at Port of Spain.2:953—4 

HIGHEST IN THE INTERCOLONIAL TOURNAMENT 

381 4th wkt. H. P. Bayley and C. Persaud, British Guiana 

v. Barbados, at Georgetown .. .. 1937-8 

292 1 st wkt. G. Challenor and P. H. Tarilton, Barbados v. 

Trinidad, at Bridgetown .. .. .. 1926-7 

HIGHEST FOR EACH COLONY 

Barbados .. 574*for4thwkt. Walcott and Worrell, v. 

Trinidad, at Port of 

Spain. 

* Not out 


1945-6 
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HIGHEST FOE EACH COLONY 

British Guiana 390 for 1st wkt Wight and Gibbs, v . 

Barbados, at George¬ 
town . 

Jamaica ., 487* for 6th wkt, Headley and Passailique, 

v* Lord Tennyson’s XI, 
at Kingston 

Trinidad «. 434 for 3rd wkt. Stollmeyer and Gomez, v, 

British Guiana at Port 
of Spain .. ., 1946-7 

Second highest of West Indian stands is 502* for the fourth wicket 
by F. M, Worrell and J. l), Goddard for Barbados v , Trinidad, at 
Bridgetown, 1943-4. 


<SL 


195 I-* 


I93I-3 


ONE THOUSAND RUNS ON TOUR 


Season 


Inns 

NO 

Runs 

ioo’i 

US 

Aver 

1923 

G. Challenor 

35 

5 

^556 

6 

* 55 * 

51-86 

-*i92S 

L, M. Constantine 

43 

3 

1381 

3 

130 

34-52 

• 

R R. Martin 

46 

4 

1370 

1 

165 

32-61 


G. Challenor 

40 

1 

1074 

— 

97 

27'53 


C. A, Roach 

47 

1 

1222 

— 

93 

26-56 

1930--1 

G, A. Headley ., 

25 

1 

1066 

4 

135 

44-41 

1933 

G. A* Headley .. 

38 

3 

2320 

7 

224“' 

66-28 


B, J. Scaly 

34 

7 

IO72 

3 

106* 

39-70 


G, C, Grant 

46 

7 

1195 

2 

115 

30-64 


E. L. G. Hoad ,. 

43 ' 

4 

IO83 

X 

H 9 * 

27-76 


0 , C. da Costa . * 

45 

6 

IO46 

I 

105* 

26-82 


C. A. Roach 

52 

2 

1286 

I 

180 

25-72 


L Barrow 

45 

I 

- IO46 

I 

105 

23-77 

1939 

G. A, Headley .. 

30 

6 

1745 

6 

334 * 

72-70 

1948-9 

E, D. Weekes 

19 

4 

1350 

6 

194 

90-00 


C L. Walcott .. 

22 

4 

1366 

5 

152 

75-88 


J. B. Stollmeyer .. 

22 

5 

1091 

2 

244" 

64-17 


A, K Rae 

25 

0 

1150 

6 

160 

46-00 

1950 

E. D, Weekes 

33 

4 

2310 

7 

304* 

79-65 


R M, Worrell .. 

3 i 

5 

1775 

6 

261 

68-26 


C. L, Walcott 

36 

6 

I674 

7 

168* 

55-So 


R. J, Christian! ,, 

34 

10 

IO94 

4 

131* 

45-53 


G, E, Gomez 

30 

4 

1116 

3 

149 

42-92 


R; E. Marshall 

28 

0 

III7 

3 

188 

3989 


A. R Rae 

38 

4 

1330 

4 

179 

39-11 


J, B. Stollmeyer ., 

37 

1 

r 334 

1 

198 

37-05 

1951-2 

C- L. Walcott .. 

23 1 

* Not out 

1098 

4 

186 

49-90 



1952-3 D* Weekes 
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Constantine, L. N. 

Valentine, A* L* . * 

Browne, C. R. - * 

Ramadhin, S. 

Griffith, H. C. .. 

Francis, G. N. .« 

Martindale, E. A. * 

Scott, O. C* 

Gomez, G. E. 

Smith, S. G. * ■ ^ 

Pascall, V* S. 

Jones, F, E. 

Small, J. A, 

Ferguson, W* F, 

Gaskin, B. McG* 

Worrell, F* M* 

Goddard, J. D* C. 

John, G. .. 

Goodman, C. E*.. 

Atkinson, D< 

Hylton, L* G. 

Williams, E, A, V, 

Achong, E. 

Pierre, L* R> 

Clarke, C. B. 

Trim, J. - - 
Woods, S. 

Cumberbatch, C F* 

Layne, G. H, 

QlUvierre, R. C. .. 

King, F.. 

Goodman, P, A, .. 

Marshall, N. E, 

Sealy, B. J, 

Morrison, C. S. 

Martin, F, R. 

f Plus one widket for which analysis is not available. 


[ 969 

4 253 

121 12 


WICKETS 

Wickets 

Runs 

Average 


4 * 3 

8657 

20 '47 


294 

6919 

23-53 


279 

6229 

22-33 


276 

5661 

20-51 


257 

7241 

28 -i 7 f 


223 

5159 

23-13 


203 

5205 

25*64 


203 

5827 

28-70 


196 

4956 

25 -28 


190 

3002 

15-80 


171 

3435 

20-09 

& 

169 

4531 

26-81 


165 

4585 

27-69 


160 

5 I0 3 

31-89 


138 

4394 

31-84 


138 

4087 

2962 ' 


136 

3612 

26-56 


133 

2559 

19-24 


121 

1284 

io-6i 


120 

3292 

27-43 


120 

3068 

25-57 


Il6 

3387 

29-20 


no 

3326 

30-24 


102 

2522 

24-72 


100 

2383 

23-83 


96 

2881 

30*01 


95 

1102 

n-6o 


92 

1635 

17.77 


91 

2044 

22-46 


90 

1836 

20-40 


87 

2562 

29-45 


82 

1139 

13-89 


78 

2614 

33-51 


78 

2026 

25-97 


77 

1442 

18-73 


74 

3149 

42*55 



Q 
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TWELVE WICKITS IN A 


Williams, C. B* ,. 
Johnson, H* H. 

Sl Hill, E, 

Burton, W* J* 

Sealy, J* E. D* . t 
Grant, R, S* 

Tang Choon, R. P. 
Hoad, E. L. G-, Sen. 
Stollmeyer, J* B, 
Wight, N. 
Somers-Cocks, A. 
Green, W. M* 

Skeete, C R, 
ChaUenor, G* 

King, C H. 

Pouchet, C* L. .. 
Rogers, J. C* S. 
Headley, G, A. f , 
Johnson, T. 

Mason, K. 


71 

1904 

26-82 

68 

1594 

23-44 

64 

1832 

28-63 

63 

1094 

17-36 

63 

lS02 

28-60 

62 

I5O6 

24-29 

59 

2125 

36-02 

55 

2032 

36-95 

55 

2482 

45 'i 3 

54 

2001 

37-06 

53 

IO36 

19-55 

52 

1332 

25-62 

52 

1570 

30-19 

51 

1203 

2 3 ' 59 tt 

51 

758 

14-86 

51 

1340 

26-27 

51 

854 

16-74 

5 ® 

1805 

36-10 

50 

1075 

21-50 

49 

1369 

27 - 94 f 

match 




16 for 

95 

S. G. Smith, West Indies v . R* A* Bennett’s XI, 


14 for 


at Port of Spain . 

1901-2 

57 

C. Goodman, Barbados v . British Guiana, at 
Bridgetown 

14 for 

1891-2 

85 

C. Goodman, Barbados v . R. S, Lucas’s XI, at 

14 for 


Bridgetown . 

1894-5 

90 

C. Goodman, Barbados v . A. Priestley’s XI, at 



Bridgetown 

1896-7 

13 for 

5 i 

S* Ramadhin, West Indies v * Gloucestershire, at 



Cheltenham 

1950 

13 for 

57 

W. J, Cnmberbatch, Trinidad v . Lord Brackley’s 

13 for 

67 

XI, at Port of Spain 

A* L* Valentine, West Indies v, Lancashire, at 

1904-5 



Manchester 

1950 

13 for 

80 

J* W* Toone, Jamaica v , R. S* Lucas’s XI, at 

13 for 


Kingston .. 

1894-5 

9 i 

L* N. Constantine, West Indies v * Essex, at 



Chelmsford 

1939 


tt ^ us two wickets for which analysis is not available* 
t ^ us one wicket for which analysis is not available. 











13 for 105 

13 for 107 

13 for 112 

13 for 164 

12 for 99 

12 for 104 

12 for 105 
12 for 164 

9 for 24 

9 for 34 

8 for 8 

8 for 15 

8 for 17 

8 for 26 

8 for 27 

8 for 32 
8 for 38 

8 for 39 

8 for 39 

8 for 40 

8 for 41 
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TWELVE WICKETS IN A MATCH 

G, R, Browne, British Guiana v. Barbados, at 

Georgetown .1925-6 

C. B, Clarke, West Indies v< Hampshire, at 

Bournemouth . 1939 

L. N. Constantine, West Indies v . Northampton¬ 
shire, at Northampton ., - . . . - ■ 1928 

A. L- Valentine, Jamaica v > British Guiana, at 

Kingston . ■ ■ - - 1950-1 

Si G. Smith, West Indies v. Northamptonshire, 

at Northampton 1906 

C Goodman, Barbados v. A. Priestley’s XI, at 
Bridgetown . . . * . - - - - ■ 1896-7 

E. A. Martindale, West Indies v, Essex, at Leyton 1933 
A, L, Valentine, West Indies v. South Australia, 
at Adelaide .. .« 1951-2 

eight wickets in an innings 

G* E, Gomez, West Indies z\ South Zone, at 
Madras .. - . *, *■ * .. * * *948-9 

S■ G. Smith, West Indies v. R, A. Bennett's XI, 
at Port of Spain, , .. * . ■ * ■ • 1901-2 

J, E. D* Sealy, Barbados v> Trinidad, at Bridge¬ 
town . * ■ ■* 194 ^ 

S. Ramadhin, West Indies v> Gloucestershire, at 

Cheltenham *. .* - - 195 ° 

0 , Weber, British Guiana 0. Barbados, at Bridge¬ 
town . * .. .. .. « ■ ** 1891-2 

A. L. Valentine, West Indies v . Lancashire, at 

Manchester , ♦ . . *. 195 ° 

W, J. Cumberbatch, Trinidad v. Lord Brackley’s 

XI, at Port of Spain .* 1904-5 

E. A. Martindale, West indies v. Essex, at Leyton 1933 
L* N* Constantine, Trinidad v * Barbados, at 
Bridgetown . . * - . « * * * ■ 1923-4 

M. L* Home, Barbados v. R. A* Bennett’s XI, at 

Bridgetown .1901-2 

E, A* Martindale, West Indies Lord Parkin¬ 
son’s XI, at Blackpool - - - - - 1933 

C. Goodman, Barbados v> A. Priestley’s XI, at 

Bridgetown . * ■ 1896-7 

C P. Cumberbatch, Trinidad v. Jamaica, at 
Kingston , • . ■* *• * - - * 1905 


.T||]H< 4 ° 


8 for 51 
8 for 58 

8 for 63 

8 for 66 

8 for 67 

8 for 71 

8 for 88 

8 for 99 

8 for 104 

8 for 120 
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EIGHT WICKETS IN AN INNINGS 

L, Pierre* West Indies v* Lancashire* at Liverpool 

C, R. Browne, British Guiana v. Barbados* at 
Georgetown ., . 

H, Pollard* Trinidads British Guiana, at George¬ 
town . 

E t A. Martindale, West Indies v* Nottingham¬ 
shire, at Nottingham. 

O. C* Scott* Jamaica v. Lord Tennyson ? s XI, tit 
Kingston , * 

C. Goodman, Barbados v. R. S. Lucases XI, at 
Bridgetown 

S. G, Smith, Trinidad v+ R. A, Bennett's XI* at 
Port of Spain 

A. J. Somers Cocks* Barbados R. $. Lucas’s 
XI* at Bridgetown 

A. L. Valentine, West Indies v* England, at 
Manchester 

C L, Pouehet, R, S, Grant’s XI v, British 
Guiana, at Georgetown . 


<SL 

1950 
1925-6 
I901-2 
1933 
1927-8 
1894-5 

I90I-2 

1894-5 

1950 

1938 


REMARKABLE ANALYSES 


8 for 8 

8 for 15 

8 for 17 

7 for 13 

6 for 7 

6 for 11 

6 for 12 

5 for 5 
5 for 6 


J. E. D. Sealy, Barbados v. Trinidad, at Bridge- 
tOT ™ _.1942-3 

S. Ramadhin, West Indies v. Gloucestershire, at 
Cheltenham .. .. .. .. ,, 1950 

O. Weber, British Guiana v. Barbados, at Bridge¬ 
town .. .... .. 1891-2 

C. R. Browne, British Guiana v. Barbados, at 
Georgetown .1937-8 

C. Goodman, Barbados v. Trinidad, at Bridge¬ 
town . 1891-2 

W. J. Cumberbatch, Trinidad v. A. Priestley’s XI, 
at Port of Spain .1896-7 

P. Bailey, Barbados v. British Guiana, at George¬ 
town ■■ ■■ -. .. .. 1910-11 

S. Rudder, Barbados v. Trinidad, at Bridgetown 1897-8 

A. L. Valentine, West Indies v. Kent, at Canter¬ 
bury . 1950 



Season 

x$ao S. Woods 


W. J. Burton 
1906 R. OUivierre 
S. G. Smith 
1923 G. N, Francis 
C. R. Browne 
V, Pascal! ., 

1928 L* N. Constantine 
H* C/Griffith 
J. A. Small,. 

G. N. Francis 
1933 E. A, Martindale 
E. Achong .. 

i 939 L. N. Constantine, 
C B, Clarke 
1948-9 F, E. Jones. * 

G, E. Gomez 
1950 S. Ramadhm 

A. L* Valentine 
G. E- Gomez 
I95T-2 A, L. Valentine 
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Runs 

Wkts. 

Average 

1551 

72 

21-54 

1681 

78 

21-55 

1251 

58 

21-56 

1608 

66 

24-36 

1278 

82 

15-58 

1672 

75 

22-29 

1263 

52 

24-28 

2456 

107 

22-95 

2120 

76 

27-89 

1444 

5 ° 

28-88 

1790 

56 

31-96 

2161 

103 

20-98 

2566 

71 

36-14 

1831 

103 

1777 

1898 

87 

2r-8i 

946 

51 

18-54 

1328 

71 

18-70 

2009 

135 

14-88 

2207 

123 

17*94 

1407 

55 

25-58 

1454 

61 

23-83 
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(all matches) 
(all matches) 


OUTSTANDING ALL-ROUND FEATS 

102 and 13 wickets for 105 runs, C. R. Browne, British Guiana v . 
Barbados, at Georgetown, 1925-6. 

107 and 13 wickets for 112, L. N t Constantine, West Indies North¬ 
amptonshire, at Northampton, 192$, 

86 and 103 and 8 wickets for 134, L, N, Constantine, West Indies v. 
Middlesex, at Lord's, 1928* 

23 and 93 and 9 wickets for 132 runs, S* G. Smith, West Indies v. 
Minor Counties, at Ealing, 1906. 


753 

750 for 8 wkts 
730 for 3 wkts 

726 for 7 wkts 
715 for 9 wkts 
702 for 5 wkts 


HIGHEST TOTALS 

Barbados v. Jamaica, at Bridgetown 
Trinidad v. British Guiana, at Port of Spain 
West Indies v, Cambridge University, at 

Cambridge. 

Barbados v. Trinidad, at Bridgetown 
Barbados v. British Guiana, at Bridgetown., 
Jamaica v . Lord Tennyson’s XI, at Kingston 


1951-2 

1946-7 

1950 

1926-7 
r 926-7 
1931-2 




Barbados * , 753 v. Jamaica, at Bridgetown 

British Guiana 692 for 9 wkts v , Barbados, at Georgetown,. 

Jamaica . . 702 for 5 wkts v. Lord Tennyson's XI, at 

Kingston . « . * . 

Trinidad .. 750 for 8 wkts v. British Guiana-, at Port of 

Spain 


LOWEST TOTALS 

16 Trinidad v , Barbados, at Bridgetown 
22 British Guiana v . Barbados, at Bridgetown 
33 British Guiana v+ Barbados, at Bridgetown 
33 Jamaica v- R. A, Bennetfs XI, at Kingston 
33 West Indies v . R, A. Bennett's XI, at Georgetown 

■^! ^Trinidad v* Barbados, at Port of Spain . * 

4 * J 

45" Trinidad v. British Guiana, at Port of Spain .. 

46 British Guiana v. R, S. Lucas’s XI, at Georgetown 

47 Jamaica v. R. S. Lucas’s XI, at Kingston 
47 Jamaica v. Barbados, at Bridgetown 

lowest eoh each colony 
Barbados .. 54 v. Trinidad, at Port of Spain .. 

British Guiana 22 v. Barbados, at Bridgetown 
Jamaica .. 33 v. R, A, Bennett’s XI, at Kingston 

Trinidad .. 16 v. Barbados, at Bridgetown 


1951-2 

1951-2 

1931-2 

1946-7 


1942 

1864-5 

1864-5 

1901-2 

1901-2 

1893- 4 

1868-9 

1894- 5 

1894-5 

1896-7 


1905-6 

1864-5 

1894-5 

1942 


LARGEST VICTORIES 

1950 West Indies defeated Leicestershire, at Leicester, by an 
innings and 249 runs. 

1937^-g British Guiana defeated Barbados, at Georgetown, by an 
innings and 229 runs. 

1950 West Indies defeated Lancashire, at Manchester, by an innings 
and 220 runs. 

1895-6 British Guiana defeated Trinidad, at Georgetown, by an 
innings and 217 runs. 

1943-4 Trinidad defeated British Guiana, at Port of Spain, by an 
innings and 2x7 runs. 

1948-9 West Indies defeated West Zone, at Madras, by an innings 
and 200 runs. 

The heaviest defeat ever incurred by a West Indian side was at 

Georgetown in 1901-2, when a West Indian XI was beaten by R. A. 

Bennett's XI by an innings and 330 runs. 
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< Theit has been one tie match in West Indian cricket history* 
Kingston in 1910-11, Jamaica tied their game with JVLCC. 
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At 


Season 

Venue 

Winner 

Finalist 

1893-4 

Port of Spain 

Barbados 

Trinidad 

1895-6 

Georgetown 

British Guiana 

Barbados 

1897-8 

Bridgetown 

Barbados 

British Guiana 

1899-1900 

Port of Spain 

Barbados 

British Guiana 

1901-2 

Georgetown 

Trinidad 

Barbados 

1903-4 

Bridgetown 

Trinidad 

Barbados 

1905-6 

Port of Spain 

Barbados 

Trinidad 

1907-8 

Georgetown 

Trinidad 

Barbados 

1908-9 

Bridgetown 

Barbados 

Trinidad 

1909-IO 

Port of Spain 

Trinidad 

Barbados 

1910-II 

Georgetown 

Barbados 

Trinidad 

1911-12 

Bridgetown 

Barbados 

Trinidad 

I92I-2 

Port of Spain 

Unfinished 


1922-3 

Georgetown 

Barbados 

Trinidad 

1923-4 

Bridgetown 

Barbados 

Trinidad 

1924-5 

Port of Spain 

Trinidad 

Barbados 

1925-6 

Georgetown 

Trinidad 

British Guiana 

1926-7 

Bridgetown 

Barbados 

Trinidad 

1928-9 

Port of Spain 

Trinidad 

Barbados 

1929-30 

Georgetown 

British Guiana 

Trinidad 

1931-2 

Bridgetown 

Trinidad 

British Guiana 

I 933~4 

Port of Spain 

Trinidad 

Barbados 

1934-5 

Georgetown 

British Guiana 

Trinidad 

1935-6 

Bridgetown 

British Guiana 

Trinidad 

1936-7 

Port of Spain 

Trinidad 

British Guiana 

1937-8 

Georgetown 

British Guiana 

Trinidad 

1938 

Bridgetown 

Trinidad 

British Guiana 


Barbados have won the Cup on 10 occasions, Trinidad on 11 occa¬ 
sions and British Guiana 5 times* One tournament has been left 
unfinished* 

CAREER FIGURES 

The following West Indians have played a certain amount of cricket 
for other than West Indirn sides: 


RATTING 


BOWLING 



Inns 

NO 

Runs 

HS 

Wkts 

Runs 

Austin, H* B. G* 

. * 100 

7 

2643 

129 

16 

302 

Browne, C R, 

• - *33 

11 

2223 

103 

290 

6557 

Cameron, F* J. 

,. 26 

5 

544 

75 * 

29 

1411 






Challenor, G. 
Clarke, C. B. 
Constantine, L. N. 
Goodman, W. E. 
Grant, G. C, .. 
Grant, R.. S. .. 
Guillen, S. C. 
Harbin, L. 
Headley, G. A. 
Holt, J. K„ jun. 
t Lucas, J. H. 
Lumsden, V. R. 
Marshall, R. E. • 
OUivierre, C. A. 
Pairaudeau, B. H. 
Ramadhin, S. 
Rickard, K. C. 
Smith, S, G. .. 
Trestrail, K. B. 
Valentine, A. L. 
Walcott, C. L. 
Wcekes, E. D. 
Wight, P. B. . . 
Worrell, F. M. 
Wright, E. F. 

* Not out 
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CAREER FIGURES 

.. 164 

II 

2772 

•* 23 

2 

313 

.. 52 

I 

no6 

.. 160 

9 

5822 

• ■ 113 

24 

1091 

.. 194 

XI 

4451 

■ • ' 24 

0 

344 

135 

16 

3831 

.. 76 

9 

1899 

.. 49 

8 

1350 

.. 18 

1 

337 

.. 164 

22 

9921 

■ ■ 71 

6 

2553 

• • 25 

S 

1074 

,, 70 

4 

1890 

., 161 

10 

5655 

.. 203 

4 

4688 

49 

2 

1836 

,. 92 

32 

563 

■ ■ -57 

7 

i960 

■ 379 

3 o 

10918 

■■ 65 

S 

2183 

■ 76 

19 

237 

. 164 

19 

8750 

. 148 

17 

90S7 

. no 

5 

2830 

- 212 

29 

10855 

• 32 

0 

759 


<SL 


1 13 

184 

5662 

52 

11 

223 

in 

— 

15 

237* 

52 

I2 43 t 

86 

260 

7143 

133 

424 

8737 

65 

— 

— 

115 

19 

969 

I52 

82 

2000 

197 

— 

— 

89 

25 

633 

344 * 

51 

1842 

172 

4 

88 

216* 

15 

484 

107 

4 

202 

191 

94 

2572 

229 

10 

414 

161 

— 

47 

44 

424 

8568 

195 

1 

128 

256 

955 

17277 

161* 

4 

114 

23 

299 

7*44 

314* 

26 

794 

304* 

7 

325 

109* 

11 

631 

308* 

239 

6823 

123 

4i 

527+ 


t Plus two wickets for which analyses are not available, 
+ Plus six wickets for which analyses are not available. 


APPENDIX B 
Important Dates 

1842 Trinidad Cricket Club already ‘of very long standing’. 

1863 Kingston Cricket Club founded in Jamaica. 

1865 First intercolonial match, between Barbados and British Guiana, 
won by Barbados. 

1869 Trinidad plays first Intercolonial match. 
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1886 

1887 

1893 

1895 

1896 


1900 

1901 
1902 

1905 

1906 
I9II 

1913 

1920 

1923 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 


1931 

1933 

1935 

1939 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1953 

1954 
*955 
1956 


IMPORTANT DATES 

West Indian side tows Canada and the United States; iCaptain* 
G, N. Wyatt* 

American side tours West Indies- 

First Intercolonial Tournament* won by Barbados, 

First English visit; captain* R. S. Lucas, First British Guiana 
Intercolonial victory. 

Two English Teams tour West Indies* captains* Lord Hawke 
and Mr A, Priestley, West Indies field first representative 
team* at Port of Spain, 

First tour to England; captain* R, S, A, Warner, 

First Trinidad victory in Intercolonial Cup, 

Fourth English visit to West Indies; R, A* Bennett* captain. 
Fifth English side* first to include professionals; Lord Brackley, 
captain. 

Second tour to England; H. B, G. Austin* captain, 

FirstM.CC, tour of West Indies; A. F, Somerset* captain. 
Second M,C.C, tour; A, F, Somerset* captain. 

First Goodwill Series* between Barbados and Trinidad, 

Third tour to England; captain* H, B, G, Austin, 

Third M.C.C. tour; Hon F, S, G. Calthorpe* captain. 

Last Barbadian victory in Intercolonial Cup. 

Fourth English tour; R, K. Nunes* captain. Test matches played 
for first time. 

First British Guiana Intercolonial victory since 1S95, 

Fourth M.C.C. tour; captain, Hon F, S. G. Calthorpe, Test 
matches played in West Indies for first time. West Indies gain 
first victory; captain* M. P, Fernandes, 

First tour to Australia; captain* G. C, Grant, 

Fifth tour to England; captain* G, C. Grant, 

Fifth M.C.C. tour; captain* R, E. S. Wyatt, West Indies win 
first Test series; captain, G. C, Grant, 

Sixth tour to England; captain* R, S, Grant. Last Intercolonial 
tournament. 

Sixth M,CC. tour; captain* G. O. Allen. 

First tour to India; captain* J. D. Goddard, 

Seventh tour to England; captain* J, D, Goddard. First lest 
victory in England. 

Second visit to Australia; J. D. Goddard* captain. First Test 
matches played with New Zealand. 

First Indian tour of West Indies; captain* V, S, Hazare. 
Seventh M.C,C. team; captain* L. Hutton. 

First Australian tour of West Indies; captain* L W. Johnson, 
First tour of New Zealand alone; captain* D. Atkinson, 



INDEX 

I—ISLANDS AND TOURS 


Indian Tour of West Indies, ig«, 
182-6 


Antigua, 21, 27, 29) 30 
St. John’s (ground), 29 
Australian Tour of West Indies, 
* 955 » 194-8 

Barbados, 14-15,22,27,30 
‘Bay’, the, 14 
Bridgetown, 23 
Famous players, 15 
First intercolonial match, 19 
Garrison Savannah, 14,19 
Harrison College, 21,26,28,32, 
129 

Kensington Oval (Pickwick C.C. 
ground), 14, 32 

British Guiana, 14,15,20,22,27,29 
Bourda (Georgetown C,C 
ground), 15,23,40 
Eve Leary parade ground, i 5,21 
Famous cricketers, 15-16 
First intercolonial match, 19 
English Touring Sides in West 
Indies: 

1895 (R. Slade Lucas’ xi), 26-7 

1896 (Lord Hawke’s xr), 28-30 

1896 (A. Priestley’s Xi), 3&-1 
1898 (Lord Hawke’s xr), 33 
1902 (R. A. Bennett’s xi), 40-1 
1905 (Lord Brackley’s xi), 42-s 
1911 52-4 

1913 M.C.C., 54-5 

1926 M.C.C., 64-70 

1927 (Hon. Lionel Tennyson’s 

xi), 71-2 

1929 (Julian Cahn’s xi), 82 

1930 M.C.C., 83-9 

1932 (Lord Tennyson’s xi), 

97-8 

1935 M.C.C., 108-15 

1936 Yorkshire, 116 

1938 Oxford and Cambridge, 

117 

194S M.C.C., 141-9 
1954 M.C.C., 187-93 
Grenada, 22,29 


Intercolonial Tournaments: 
1891-2 24; 1893 25-6; 1895-6 
27; 1900 34; 1901 40; 1904 41; 
1906 46; 190J dr 1 1910 52; 
1912 54; 1921-2 57; 1924 64; 
1925 65; 1927 & 29 69; 1932 
971 T 934 108; 1936 115; 1937 
116-17; 1939 117-18; 1946-7 
138-41 

Jamaica 14, 16-17,22,27, 31, 33, 
^ 64 

Famous cricketers, 17 
Sabina Park (ground), King¬ 
ston, 17 

Montego Bay (ground), 17 
M.C.C. Tours of West Indies: 

1911 52-4; 1913 54-5; 1926 
64-70; 1930 83-9; 1935 108- 
15; 1948 141-9; 1954 187-93 
St Kitts, 21,27,29, 30,32 
Basseterre (ground), 29 
St Lucia, 17, 27 
Castries (ground), 29 
St Vincent, 23,27, 29, 30, 32 
Trinidad, 14-16,22,29,30 
Famous cricketers, 16 
First intercolonial match, 20 
Grounds: Queen’s Park Oval, 
Port of Spain, 16, 27 30, 46 
St Clair, 16, 25, 33 

West Indies, Tours of: 

GREAT BRITAIN: 1900 33-9; 1906 
47 - 5 U 1923 58-63; 1928 73- 
81; 1933 98-107; 1939 119- 
28; 1950 157-68 

AUSTRALIA: 1931 90-6; I95I 

169-78 

India: 1949 150-6 

NEW ZEALAND: 1951 178-80; 
1956 199-202 

Wisden , 21 , 33, 47, 106, 135 
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II—THE PLAYERS 
ber = Bermuda. bg - British Guiana, 

G = Grenada, J = Jamaica. ST K = St Kitts 
st v = St Vincent. T = Trinidad. 


Achong, E. (t) 85, 86, 97, 99 , 
100—1,107-10,112,135-6, 213 
Ahmed, G. 153 , *55 
Ahraed, I. 151-2 
Allen, G. 0 ,101,141-2,I 44~7 
Amarnath, L. 151-2, 155 
Ames, L. E. G. 84-9,101—2,109, 

114, 136 

Apte, M. L. 183-4,1S6 
Archer, K. 173 , 175, 1 9 6 ' 8 
Asgarali, N. (t) 182 
Astill, E. 65-9, 82, 86-9 
Atkinson, D. (t) 15, 144, I 5 °-L 
153? 155, 17°, I 7 6 , 17S-9; ( B ) 
183, 190, 192-202, 213, 216 
Austin, Sir Harold (b) 15, t6, 
31-4, 39, 4^3, 47> 49, 5°~2, 
56, 58, 62, 65-9, 209 

Bailey, T. E. 160, 191-3 
Bancroft, C. K. (b) 42-3, 47 , 5 1 
Banerjee, S. 154-5 
Bards well, G. R. 28, 30 
Barnes, S. F. 77, 79 
Barnett, C. J. 103 
Barrow, I. (j) 17, 82, 88, 90, 96, 
98-102, 106-7, n 3 , ” 5 , IX 9 , 
121-3, 128, 182, 216 
Barrow, L. (b) 46 
Bartlett, E. L. (b) 70, 73 , 75 - 3 1, 
90-5 

Bayley, P. (bg) 15, 116-17, 119- 
21,128,132,134,141, T 4 6 , l6 9, 
181,209 

Beck, J. E. F. 200-1 
Beckford, D. P. (j) 113, 116 
Bedser, A. 136,141,162,164,187 
Beldam, C. A. 30 
Benaud, R. 196,198 
Bennett, R. A. 40 
Beresford, H. S. (bg) 20 
Berry, R. 160,161,163 
Betancourt, N. (b) 85-6 
Binns, A. P. (j) 182-4, 1 95" 6 , 199 ~ 
201 


st L « St Luda. 
wi = Windward Isles 

Birkctt, L. S. (b) 66-7; (t) 90-2, 
94, 96,117; (»g) 133, 209 
Blackman, R. (b) 130 
Blair, R. W, 200-1 
Blythe, C. 49 
Bonito, C. (j) 147 
Bonitto, N. L. (j) 169,182,185 
Bosanquet, B. J. T. 40,41 
Bowes, W. E., 121,124 
Bowley, T. 97-8 
Bowring, W. (b) 34, 39, 4 s 
Brackley, Lord 42, 44 ,46,48, 53 ,84 
Bradman, D. G. 9 I_ 5 ,201,206 
Branker, R. 203 
Brookes, D. 142 -4 
Browne, C. A. (b) 15, 56,65, 7 ° 
Browne, C. R. (‘Snuffie’) (bg) 16, 
58, 60-6,68,73-81,83-4,86-7, 
108,117,213,215 
Brown, F. R. 120,168 
Brown, G. 53,132 
Burke, P. (umpire) 189 
Burton, W. (bg) 34,36-9,43-4, 47 
Bush, F. W. 26,27,29 
Butler, L. (t) 195-6 

Cahn, Sir Julian 80, 82, toi, 123, 
Calthorpe, Hon. F. S, G. 65-6,84, 

86—9 

Cameron, F. J. (j) 150, 152,154 
Cameron, J. H. (j) 117, H 9 >120- 
1,125-8,214 
Cameron, J. J. (j) 47 
Carew, George (b) 109, in, 116, 
130-I, 133 , 144 - 7 , 149 ,150-1, 
153-6, 210 
Carr, A. W. 77 

Challenor, George (b) 15, 47 , 49 , 
50-81, 84-5, xo6, 132, 207 
Chapman, A, P. F. 61-2,75-6,78, 
97 , 99 , 171 

Choon, Tang R. (t) 115,117, * 34 , 
169,187 

Christiani, Cyril (bg) 15,107,109- 
11,113,116, 129,216 


INDEX 


Christian!, R. (bg) 129, 132-4, 

140-3,146-7,150-67,170,173, 

175-6, 178-80, 184-5, 191-2, 
208-9 

Cipriani, A. (t) 53,67 
Clark, E. W. 72, 99, 102, 104 
Clarke, C. B. (a) 15,119,123,127, 
135-6, 213-4 
Clarke, M. I. C. (b) 130 
Compton, D. C, S. 120-6, 135, 
141, 162-6,190-3 
Constantine, E. (1)97,115,118,133 
Constantine, L. N. (x) 57-8,63-4, 
67-8, 73-82, 84-5, 87-97, 99, 
100, 102-3, *07, 110—11, 113- 
14, 119-22, 124-8, 135-7, 209- 
11,215 

Constantine, L, S. (t) ii, 16, 
26-7, 31, 34 - 40 , 40 , 47 - 53 , 209 
Copson, A. 120-4 
Cowdrey, M. C. 203 
Cox, G. B. Y. (b) 26, 32, 34,41-2 
Cox, P. I. (b) 29, 34-5, 38-9 
Cranston, K. 142-3, 146-8 
Crawley, L. G. 65, 68 
Cumberbatch, C. P. & W. J. (t) 
16, 29, 31, 33 - 4 , 39 , 44 , 47 , 49 , 
212 

Cunningham, O. T. (j) 139, 141 

da Costa, O. C. (j) 88, 99-101, 
104,106-7, 111-12,212 
D’Ade, D. S. (!) 31, 33-4, 39 
Davenport, B. 26-8, 30 
Dawson, J. M. 26-8 
de Caires, F. I, (bg) 13, 83-7, 
89 - 9 ri 93 ,96,112 
de Freitas, C (bg) 112,117 
Depeiza, C. (b) 194, 196-201 
Dewdney, T. (j) 197,199,200-2 
Dewes, J. G. 159,164 
Dewhurst, G. (x) 58, 62, 66, 216 
Doggart, G. H. G. 203 
Douglas, J. W. H. T. 61, 62 
Dowson, E. M, 40, 41 

Edrich, W. J, 141,161,187 
Edun, W. 199, 200 
Elignon, D. (x) ioS, 116 
Evans, T. G, 141, 145, 148, 149, 
160,164,193 


Eytle, E. (bg) 135-6 

Fagg, A. E. 123-4 
Fairfax, Alan 92, 95 
Favell, L. 197-8 
Farmer, W. A. (b) 181,182 
Faroes, K. 109,114 
Fender, P. G. H. 61-2,71 
Ferguson, W. F. (x) 133-4, 142- 
57, 169, 170, 172, 177, r8o, 
192,214 

Fernandes, M. (BG) 15, 58, 60, 63, 
65, 67-8, 74-5, 78, 83, 87, 97, 
210,217 

Francis, G. (b) 15, 58-9, 61-3, 
66- 7, 69, 73-6, 79, 81, 87, 90, 
93, 96, 99, 100-2, 211-12 
Frederick, M. (b) x 88 
Freeman, A. P. 77, 79, So, 105 
Fry, C. B, 201,205 
Furlonge, H, (t) 194-5, * 97 , * 99 , 
200-2 

Ganteaume, A. G. (x) 133, 138- 
40,144-6, 149, 157, 210 
Garraway, Julian (sx l) 32,46 
Gaskin, Berkeley (bg) 15-16,133, 
142, 146, 169, 181 
Gibbs, G. (bg) 181,182,187,195-6 
Gibbs, W. (b) 54,55 
Gilligan, F. W. 61 
Gimblett, Hr 121,123 
Gittens, Stanton (b) 116, 130 
Gladstone, G. u) 88 
Goddard, J. D. C. (b) 15, 130-4, 
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